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Fluid Magnesia ‘Magnesia Tablets 


It is more than a hundred years since, at the request of the 
medical profession, DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA was first pro- tive troubles. Now DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA is available 
duced, Ever since, it has been universally recommended in Tablets as well as the original Pure Fluid. The tablets 
by doctors and nurses, and remains unsurpassed as the safe, are suitable for all adults and children of 5 years and over. 


Eat what you please and digest it with ease! 


sure,and gentle remedy for Acidity, Constipation and diges- 


DINNEFORDS 
MAGNESIA 


























ORIENT WRITE for list of An Atmosphere of Gay Luxurious Charm 


LINEs || ROYAL BATH HOTEL 
(Sowmemouth 


AUSTRALIA 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd. Via Gibraltar, Palma, Toulon In delightful grounds, overlooking the Bay; convenient 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, €.C.3 


West End Offices : 14 Cockspur st., § Wil Naples, Port Said, Aden & Colombo for Golf, Tennis and Riding; Dancing and Cabaret in 


and No, “lta tae W.C.2 20,000 TON SHIP S magnificent Ballroom ; Cuisine and Service unrivalled. 
or 


Illustrated Brochure and Terms on request. ‘Phone Bournemouth 5555 



































HARMLESS TO THE MOST DELICATE DIGESTION 
RED HEART re 


OLD JAMAICA 


RUM DOCTORS 


CHINE TEP 


Sold-only in }1b. and $1b. sealed packets and 1 Ib. canisters. Priced at 2/10, 3/4, 4)-» and a super quality at 4/6 per Ib. 
HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, LTD., 30, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3. cvs—181. 


a60 AH FO 
WEDGES &B UTLE ER. Pkg 
say) WINES, SPIRITS & CIGARS ENNESSY 
Ne 153, REGENT “STREET, LONDON 
By Appontmene, Brighton, Bournemouth ps A REG SB R ANDY S 
wily E MERCHANTS 


ESTABLISHED 1667 hey awk 


“MOTOR UNION itecscesetasrmc Transacted 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





FOR COLDS, CHILLS te “AND WINTER ILLS. 






































PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY INLAND POST, i/té PRINTED IN ENGLAND AND REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN PUBLISHING OFFICE: 32-3, ST. BRIDE STREET, 
Canada and Newfoundland t}d. Foreign 34. THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. LONDON, B.C.4 
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When first you sleep on a ‘ Vi-Spring’ you at once 
realise what a world of difference there is between 
this famous overlay and anything upon which you 
have hitherto slept. Its exquisite softness, its 


luxurious resilience promote a sense of restfulness that quickly induces sound, health-giving sleep. 


The incomparable comfort of the ‘ Vi-Spring’ Overlay Mattress is due to the 


exercised in manufacture and the fine quality of all materials used throughout construction. Springs 


of the finest British Steel wire ensure that permanent resiliency which makes t 
give so many years of comfort and sound service. Expert finish, the hand-work of m 
ensures that reliability which has made the ‘ Vi-Spring’ acknowledged as the 
world’s finest overlay mattress. When buying look for the label bearing the 
registered name ‘ Vi-Spring Mattress.’ 


The perfect partner for the ‘ Vi-Spring’ Overlay is the ‘ Vitoflex ’ Mattress Support. The 
upholstered top and efficient assemblage of springs in the ‘ Vitoflex ’ sustain each of the 
small springs in the ‘ Vi-Spring’ thus ensuring utmost resiliency and adding enormously 
to the comfort and durability. The ‘Vitoflex’ prevents any possibility of sagging 
and, being flexible, is easy to handle. The ‘Vi-Spring’ and ‘ Vitoflex’ make a com- 
bination which is to-day acknowledged as the world’s greatest contribution to perfect rest. 


Sold by all reliable house Furnishers. 


Write for beautifully illustrated catalogue 
post free on request to Sole Manufacturers : 
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care and skill 
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aster-craftsmen 



















Ie Vito” 
Mattress 

















This fine 
spring - centred 
mattress is, with- 
out question, the most 
comfortable and durable of 
all non-pocketed spring overlays. 
The unique shape of its Patent ‘ Vito- 
Springs’ permits a method of assemblage 
which gives the ‘Vito’ a sturdiness obtainable 
in no other mattress. Judged by years of ser- 
vice and moderate price, it is the cheapest 
overlay mattress you can buy. 
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: WY/] For the active, young and hearty these slip-over 


vests and athletic trunk-drawers give a lot of 
comfort with a deal of freedom. In open-mesh knit 
with elastic woven in the waistband. ‘Wool for 
health’ say doctors, and men in the know say 
* Braemar.’ 


Vest and pants, which can be got with 

long or short sleeves and long or 

short legs, will fill the bill where a 

man has other ideas of climatic needs. 
These garments are fully-fashioned —that 
means they are made to fit you and to 
stay fitting you. 


WARMEST 





Combinations meet yet other personal preferences 


and have the Braemar tradition of craftsmanship 
behind their perfection of fit. Ask to see Braemar 
‘Optimus.’ The ‘ Optimus ’ 
says. It is super-quality underwear and you can get 
it in every style in pure wool or silk and wool 
mixtures. 


means just what it 


to 
Braemar underwear for men can be 
bought at most good shops and 
stores. Write for interesting book- 
let to Messrs. Innes, Henderson & 
Co. Ltd., Hawick, Scotland; or 
Axtell House, 
London, W.1. 





Warwick Street, 


Also makers of 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


Braemar Sportswear. 














"Ah! that reminds me 
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Gibbs Super-Fatted Shaving Cream gives 
you supreme comfort both during and 
after shaving. Super-fatting ensures an 
especially rich and close-textured lather 
which helps you and the razor. The 
perfume and the fine ingredients leave 
your face refreshed and cool. 

CHANGE TO GIBBS TO-DAY! 


Get Gibbs!” 


It's Super-Fatted ! 






GS$33 
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EVENING CLOTHES 


for men about Regent Street 






















Night must fall, and here we are waiting to help a man face 
the music. We are ready with distinguished clothes that have 
been tailored in advance to fit him perfectly: with a shirt that 
will show just the right amount of cuff; with a waistcoat that 
will not gape or sag however long the evening. His hat, his 
gloves and scarf—they are all just a matter of no more minutes 
than he wishes to spend. Changing rooms, a bathroom and 
London’s finest barber’s shop are waiting below. A taxi is at 
the door. No man who starts at Austin Reed’s need ever 


miss the oysters ! 


Dress coat 7 guineas. Dinner jacket 44 and 6 guineas. Dress 
overcoats 9 guineas. Dress trousers £2.5.0. White waistcoats 10/6 
to 21/-. Black waistcoats 30/-. Dress shirts 10/6, 12/6. Opera hats 


30/-. Silk hats 35/-. Evening shoes 32/6. 


AUSTIN 
REED 











13 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.3 @ 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
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FRINTON-ON-SEA 
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WE WANT _TO_BUY 
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The fol owing are a few of the items we want to bu 

and ae prioss we are prepared to pa Mint 
y 









tigua 1932 Tercentenary set qn oe sa 
ae 1922 Overr d on St. Helena 3 at 
‘6 1924—33 set $¢.—v/- Ay 

Bahamas 1920 Piece 138 | 
Barbados : 
ritish Guian< ae 
Canada 1897 Jubilee 1c.—6 ie. 
‘ 908 Quebec oy. 
Cayman Is. 1932 _Centen a. 
Falkland Is. 1933, Cen hI 





India, Delhi 1931 set | gs ey, 
Montserrat 1932 Tercentenary 4d.—S ~ 













Newfoundland 1897 1c.—60 5 30/- 
: Le 15/- 

126 

se 276 

55/- 



















CATALOGUE 
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ite for wonderful 82 page illus Cc ; 
bot Colonial sets, King Ge P 
Complete Priced lis 
mint and used 5 CO 
of Gt. Britain, a 
monthly bargain list 
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For our reference tlease quote auvt. 1.L.N. 7%. Rs tad. 








ALL THE NcW 


KING GEORGE VI. STAMPS 


for the whole Empire will be available, as 
soon as they are released, through our 


BRITISH COLONIAL NEW ISSUE SERVICE 
The very attractive terms includ: 
@ No deposit with accepted references. 
@ Liberty to inspect high values without obligation. 
e@ Low commission charge. 
Full particulars from 
‘STONDON’S STAMP CENTRE” 


which is, of course, conducted by 


SELFRIDGE’S PHILATELIC DEPT. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, 











BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS OF BR. COLONIALS SENT ON 
APPROVAL ATL I/3rd to 1/6th OF CATALOGUE PRICES. 
@ SPECIAL OFFERS :—300 different Br. Colonials 6/-; 

1,000 4u/-; 2000 170/- 


EDMUND EASTICK, 
22 BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 











STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at 9d. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices. 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 
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By FRED. J. MELVILLE. 


ALF a century ago our Australian colony of New 
South Wales hit upon an idea which has had a re- 
markable influence on stamp issues throughout the world. 
The Colonial Government introduced in 1888 a new 
series of stamps, in a variety 
of designs, and each bore the 
motto, ‘One Hundred Years.” 
It was, in fact, the centenary 
of the Colony that was thus 
marked, but the stamps were 
continued in use as regular 
postage stamps over a 
long period, whereas most 





‘** commemorative” issues 
AUSTRALIA: GOVERNOR that have followed were of 
> ences iG 
PHILLIE ‘ attr al ee short currency. 


The passing of another 
fifty years has brought us to the sesquicentennial of the 
same event, and the Australian Commonwealth has 
produced a three denominations—2d. red, 3d. blue, and 
od. purple—for the new occasion. All three are in one 
design, from a painting by Mr. John 
Allcot, depicting Governor Phillip 
with his party on the shores of Sydney 
Cove, tasting the water from the 
adjacent stream. The presence of 
fresh water decided the location of 
the first permanent settlement in 
Australia. 

A new series of charity stamps 
from Austria presents four interesting 
designs set in a standard type of 
frame. The 5 groschen green shows 
nurse putting on baby’s binder, a 
novel subject for a postage stamp. A nurse feeding 
a child, tending an invalid, and taking care of the 
aged and infirm, provide the subjects of the other 
values. 

The fourth centenary of the cane- 
sugar industry is a fitting subject 
for Cuba’s latest commemorative 
stamps in three designs, each of 
which is bisected diagonally. The 
upper part of each shows the sailing 
vessels of old, and the lower halves 
present scenes in the fields of sugar- 
cane and in the refineries. The stamps, 
which bear the dates 1535-1935, have 
been delayed in the making. The 
values are 1 cent green, 2 cent 
carmine, and 5 cent blue. The 
numbers printed were limited to two 
millions of the 1 c., four millions of the 2 c., and only 
half a million of the 5c. 

In connection with her “ five-years’ plan,” Manchukuo 
issued a limited set of four stamps in two designs. The 
one illustrated shows a pigeon apparently puffed with pride, 
and at Manchukuo’s progress, and 
the other shows the country’s flag 
floating over the capital. The values 
are 2 fen purple, 4 f. carmine, ro f. 
deep green, and 2o f. deep blue. 

Egypt has found a novel and 
attractive way of writing her living 
history in postage stamps. It is 
only a few months since we described 
the large stamps depicting the scene 
i he Foreign Office, London, with 
Eden presiding at the 
nglo-Egyptian Treaty. 


Austria: A NEw 
CHARITY STAMP. 





MANCHUKUO: 
A Piceon Depictep 
ON A NEW Issvut 
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CONFERENCE of MONTREUX 
ABO, TION ves CAPITULATIONS, 
AVRIL-MAI 1937 





r set of three 
he Montreux Con- 
last, which 
lition of the 
The central 
oin depicting 


Ecypt : 
THE ABOLITION OF 
THE CAPITULATIONS 


ier the values being 5 milliemes 
purple, and 20 mills. light blue. 
h of the 15 and 20 milliemes 
500,000 -of the lowest 


by photogravure by 
lov of London, there is a 
Io centimos stamp of Spanish 
co with an excellent portrait 
ral Franco, in sepia. 
Inter-American Technical 
ynference, held in Lima in 
er, provided an opportunity 
ru to issue a set of four stamps 
stressing the important position 
Lima occupies in the international 
network of America’s air lines. 
They are in four designs, finely engraved by the 
Bank Note Company. 


10 centavos violet, 





SPANISH Moroc 
A PORTRAIT OF 
ENERAL FRANCO 














Peruvian 
Jorge Chavez. On 
is an aerial map 
Limatambo, the airport 
of Lima, and the 1 sol grey- 
black shows the American 
Continents charted to show 
Lima’s air-links with the world. 





Peru: A New AIR Mau 
Stamp, SHowinc Rovutes. 


the Postage Stamp 
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Perfection in Philately 


The fifth portion of the “ Connoisseur " 
Collection formed by the late Mr. 


MICHAEL STEPHENS 


will be offered for sale at the Bond Street 
Stamp Auctions on 


Monday and Tuesday, November 15th & 16th 


It comprises classic postage stamps, in superb 


condition, of 
ITALIAN STATES, 
AUSTRIA, AUSTRIAN ITALY, 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND 
and SCANDINAVIA 


Other important Bond Street Stamp Auctions include: 

NOV. 22 & 23. The “‘ Denton” Rhodesias, rare Cape 
of Good Hope, etc 

NOV. 29 & 39. Empire Postage Stamps, including 
the very fine “Reid " Coilection 
of Ceylon, scarce Niger Coast, 
Barbados, Grenada, Irish Free State, eic. 

DEC. 6 & 7. A valuable General Collection. 


Auction catalogues gratis at the door or post-free. 


H. R. HARMER 


*hilatelic Auctioneer, Expert and Valuer 
131-134, New Bond St., London, W.1. 
Telephones: MAYfair 0218, 0219, o2r0. 

Cables: ‘‘ Phistamsel, London.” 


BEY PAUPAAAAAAT 
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WHITFIELD KING 


STAMPS °°" 
ALBUMS 
ACCESSORIES 


EVERYTHING FOR 


STAMP COLLECTING 
an THE 
@ == | STANDARD 
yerast | CATALOGUE 
PoE jpg | OF 
POSTAGE 


STAMPS 
1938 EDITION 


Fulfils the need of the beginner and general collector 
for a simple and accurate reference catalogue of 
the World’s Postage and Air Mail Stamps. Completely 
PRICE revised and includes the popular 
Jubilee, Coronation and Spanish 

Insurgent issues. 860 pages and 

& more than 7,000 illustrations. 
a 

POSTAGE 6d. 
EXTRA 


(ABROAD 10d ) 


THE PHILATELIC BULLETIN 


All about the latest New Issues and other interesting features. 
eeps you up-to-date. Published monthly. 
subscription only 1/6d. 


? 





WILL HELP YOU TO UNDER- 
STAND STAMPS AND OBTAIN 
THE UTMOST PLEASURE FROM 
THIS FASCINATING HOBBY. 


Annual 
160 page Price List of Sets and Packets, illustrated 


Album Booklet and a specimen copy of the ‘ Philatelic 
Bulletin” sent free on receipt of a post-card, 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
Established 1869 IPSWICH, ENGLAND, 
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Here is an exquisite Toilet Suite of translucent English Enamel on 
engine-turned, richly gilt, Solid Silver. In Light or Dark Blue, Pale 
Green, Beige, Mimosa Yellow or Pink to match any decorative scheme. 
Suite is contained in beautiful zipp-fastening grained Morocco Case. 


Single Suite includes Mirror, Hairbrush, Cloth Double Suite includes Mirror, two Hairbrushes, Hat 
Brush and Comb. Complete in case £6.6. and Cloth Brushes and Comb. Complete in case £8.15 


Harrods Ltd 
London SW1 














ESTABLISHED 1700, 
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THE DISTINCTION OF 
THE SMARTEST FLAT | 


IN CHELSEA CAN BE YOURS | 
' FROM £90 to £190 PER ANNUM | 





| 

VERY single-roomed and two-roomed flat has its own private | 

~ bathroom, kitchenette, and up-to-date conveniences for | 
luxurious comfort. If you wish to be gay, our Restaurant-Ball- 
room is one of the most } 
charming in the west of the | 
West End. Of course, the 
Cocktail Bar is unique. 





fh Whether you use your flat 
/ only as a pied-da-terre or as 
a permanent home, you are 
always treated en prince by 
our well-trained staff, who § 
pay constant attention to ! 
your slightest wish. Evenin 
this extremely practical day 
' and age, the courtesy and 
j genuine hospitality of olden 
' days is trulyappreciated. In 
¢@. a word, if you would give 
| yourself the chance to be 
care-free and happy, it is 
here that you may find it 





oe 


Should you enjoy the better things 
of life here is one that costs no 
more than its inferiors. Insist on 


SANDEMANSS | 


VO 
e We eWHISKY 


Chestae 


“If your merchant does not stock it write direct to Messrs 
SANDEMAN & SONS. Ltd. 26 27 Forth St.. EDINBURGH 








The Show flats are open every day, 
including Sundays, until 9 p.m. 


Call or, in any case, write for Illustrated 
Brochure, to Manager, Letting Office, 


NELL GWYNN HOUSE 


SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, S.W.3.  qiihoMids 












AN & SONS 


URGH, scoTLANe 
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JANUARY 19 to FEBRUARY 22 


P:O 


LARUISE 


by the RANCHI 17.000 tons 





London to the West Indies and 
Panama, calling at MADEIRA 
CURAGAO, COLON (Panama) 


JAMAICA, HAITI, PORTO RICO 
and CASABLANCA. 
FARES from 58 guineas 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 


if 


4 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.|. 130 LEADENHALL STREET, €E.C.3. 
AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2.> OR LOCAL AGENTS. 














Buy yourself 
a GOOD Pen 













A LEVERLESS OR ie 
iISOFIL SWAN “oe 
Ww & 
ine te 
+t : 
Be 
\ 
Ww G 
PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
| Specia 
The VISOPIL Swan with mounts and clip of | Moisture- 
volled gold, 25 The LEVERUE jwanfrom iy; erast wraeniie 
17/4. Other Swana from 10/6 Avatlable m ~~ iq 7 
many aisles and colours, with wibe to anutt \i\ b ensures Player's 
all hands Illustrated liste from Mabie ‘ No. 3 being 
Todd &Co, Ltd underland Hause. Curzon always in good 
Street, Mayfair, London, W.1, and Hranches | a wihié tae 
} 
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73 HIGH STREET, PORTSMOUTH — George Meredith, famous 
poet and novelist was born here on February (2th, 1828. 
His first poem was published July 4th, 1849. Some of his 
best known novels are the Ordeal of Richard Feverel, the 
Adventures of Harry Richmond, and Diana of The Crossways. 
Quality still counts to-day—and with smoking, the 
critical modern will do well to note another famous 
number, Player’s No. 3. It denotes a cigarette—mellow, 
full of flavour, famous for its super excellent quality. 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 








20 ron 1/4 50 For 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 
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“COIN OF 


THE REALM” 
IV. 


by he, linea SI lone 


When you meet Mrs. Browne, of “‘ The Elms,” in the High 
Street, it’s an automatic reaction with you to raise your hat; just 
one of the little courtesies of life, and it costs you nothing. 


But if every lift of the hat were to knock a little off your bank 
balance, would the reaction be so automatic ? Food for thought ? 


Yet in some districts of Ethiopia that is the way of things. For 
there, slabs of crystal salt pass as legal tender and it is considered 
just good manners when meeting a friend, to proffer a “ coin” to 
be licked. Thus the display of one’s breeding knocks at one’s pocket, 
the “ coin” deteriorating in value with each lick! 


Sounds quaint, doesn’t it? That’s one of the fascinations of 
globe-trotting—strange encounter here, bizarre custom there... all 
serving to enrich your conversation, add colour to the theme, when 
the yarns are spinning merrily during that week-end at the Jones’s. 


If you are thinking of hitting the sunshine trail this Winter, 
there’s a wide field of romantic travel to choose from . . . Madeira, 
Africa, Bermuda, Florida, Nassau, California, West Indies, South 
America, the Orient and far East, Australia, New Zealand... 


Any office of Cooks will gladly give you a copy of their handbook 
on World Travel— 


“WINTER SUNSHINE OVERSEAS ” 


which contains particulars of tours and round voyages at greatly 
reduced fares. 


See the Whell through 


C® 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
Over 350 Offices throughout the World. 























In the happy +: ra 3e 


Island of Coa -~Ss' ty 
the tourist finds every 
minute delightfully occu- 

pied. Excellent golf links, 


sea bathingand comfortable 









modern hotels afford the opportunity of a 


Penang, Siam, Java, Bali, Manila, 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Honolulu 


lead through glorious —see these and many more fascinating 


full and pleasant social life. 


Dustless motor roads 
with rest houses every few miles 


; “eS ‘mopress of ital orand 
seentry either to ihe bemts of ie. daphne, places on the Empress of Britains gran 

4 ‘ 9 ° } 
four months’ cruise round the world 
ey yer , : — , - : 
buffalo and leopard of the forest, or to the im next winter. A magnificent escape into 


pressive remains of pre-Christian culture, which are sunshine, life and colour. From Monaco 


22nd January. Minimum rate 447 Gns. 





found throughout this supremely beautiful wer’ : 
i sh First class only. 
L sland. / P IN shy 
vw 1A. \ For further particulars— Your Local Agent or 
WORLD S = GREATEST > TRAVEL : SYSTEM 
; alge are 2 (W shall 5100) 103 Leadenhall St., London, 
Full information from the Trade Commissioner, Room 28 , Ceylon House, Aldwych, W.C.2 Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (W H Itehall 5200) " eke 
E.C.3., and all principal cities. 
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colour. 








Be sure it’s in the 
hexagon bottle. 
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But even more distinctive is its 


QUALITY—the purest known. 


) ALWAYS INSIST UPON 


OOTHS 


DRY 


THE Matured GIN 


Nov. 13, 1937 


“with BOOTHS please!” 


You can distinguish BOOTH’S by its 


C.F.H. 
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Escape winter . . . visit 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CHRISTMAS TOURS 
% NOV. 26 & DEC. 17, 1937 


Reduced Return fares to Capetown. From 


£89 : 2 FIRST CLASS £63 : 9 SECOND CLASS 
£37 : 16 TOURIST CLASS 


@ Fares to other South African ports on 
application 


TOURS ROUND 
AFRICA 


¥%& NOV. 25 & DEC. 17, 1937 
£405 FirstClass £55 TOuRIST CLASS 


W Tariff fares for the Company's 

regular Mail and intermediate Services 

to South and East Africa may be 

obtained if the dates of these Tours 
do not suit. 


Write for illustrated folders to: UNION- 
CASTLE LINE: Head Office: 3, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. West End Agency: 
125, Pall Mall, $.W.1, or Agents. 


UNION- 

















» CASTLE 
LINE 








BY APPOINTMENT 


HOWARD'S 


“DUVET” CHAIRS 


PAINTING 
DECORATION 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 


HOWARD’S 
PARQUET 
FLOORS 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD 
31, OLD BURLINGTON ST., W.1 


(Late of Berners Street) 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1937. 
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THE CENTRE OF THE EMPIRE’S THOUGHT ON ARMISTICE DAY: THE CENOTAPH—AN UNUSUAL POINT OF VIEW. 
| Our photograph shows a striking aspect of the monument, from an unusual 

point of view, an archway of Richmond Mews on the east side of Whitehall. 
the Home Office, from whose windows royal ladies watch the scene. 


On November li, the nineteenth anniversary of the Armistice that ended the 
Great War, and the first to occur within the reign of King George VI., the 
Cenotaph in. Whitehall formed, as ever, the centre of the national celebrations. | Beyond is 

Puorocrarpn ry Wiittiam Davis. 
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PENDING a week-end in the classic manufacturing 
county of England, I could not help reflecting 

how much more beautiful is the average industrial 
town of the North than that of the South. From 
the terrace of the house in which I was staying, the 
eye travelled downwards, over sloping park and 
meadow, to the most abused and derided manu- 
facturing town in Great Britain. The butt of a 
hundred comic songs and of a thousand broad Lan- 
castrian jokes, recently the subject of a much-talked- 
of propagandist book, which described it as a kind 
of hell upon earth, the town of tall chimneys and 
gleaming slate roofs lay in Sabbath calm in the valley 
below me. It was a day of rain and sunshine and 
light slanting from Atlantic clouds so characteristic 
of October Lancashire, and the city in the valley, 
transmuted by the vaporous magic of the atmo- 
sphere, was more beautiful than Oxford seen from 
the woods above 
Elsfield or, in time 
past and now no 
more, from the 
Cumnor heights. 
_ The broad, crowned 
tower of a medieval 
church rose, cathe- 
dral like, in its 
hazy midst: chim- 
neys like masts 
rode against the 
swiftly flowing sky, 
the houses marched 
like a grey army 
into the wind. 
Beyond, suggesting 
inroads of the sea 
that divides Lanca- 
shire from Ireland, 
were silver and 
blue flashes, where 
the ground, under- 
mined by subter- 
ranean tunnelling, 
has given way and 
long filled with 
gleaming water. 
The air, like the 
colour of the 
checkered land- 
scape, was vivid 
and tangy, reviving 
lungs too long filled 
with London dust : 
there was sea in 
it, and the hint 
of craggy hills, 
and harsh, glad 
energy. It was 
the kind of air 
that has made, and 
still, for England’s 
salvation, makes, 


indomitable men. signatories made a short statement. 


open to all States wishing to associate themselves with it. 


Perhaps to eyes 
less attuned to 
the North than 
those that watched it with the affection of old 
familiarity revived after long absence, that spectacle 
of sharp contrasts—dark city and green countryside, 
vivid sky and coaly earth—might have seemed wholly 
terrifying. I looked down on it from a stronghold 

.of the past, the home of an ancient race—a great 
house filled with treasures and holding out all the 
refinements known to man of peace and beauty and 
spacious living. It represented the accumulation 
of centuries of uninterrupted civilisation and ordered 
well-being. The city in the shadows below was 
composed of tiny, grimy houses, peopled by crowded 
thousands, given over for many generations to factory 
labour—a grim citadel of the industrial revolution 
contrasted and opposed to the serener life of the 
past around me. The two, it might have seemed, 
were set against one another in eternal war, the one 
doomed to early destruction at the ruthless hands and 
unseeing eyes of its younger, more vigorous rival. 


Had I been in any other land but England, that 
might well have been so. The Marxian doctrine of 


Herr von Ribbentrop for Germany, Count Ciano for Italy, and Mr. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


inevitable extinction of the culture of the leisured 
ages by the industrial proletariat may be ruthless 
and inhuman, but it is based on logic, and, if not 
on real, on mathematical justice. A hundred years 
ago, when the strife of the “two nations” was at 
its height, and Marx and Engels were young men, 
it seemed as if the foredoomed must happen. In 
1842 the pent-up misery of three generations broke 
out, in the deepest trough of an industrial slump, 
in a widespread rising of the operatives of Lancashire, 
Cheshire and Staffordshire. Everywhere in those 
counties angry crowds threatened and rioted: the 
Guards marching through London to entrain for 
the insurgent North were stoned by the mob all the 
way to Euston, and the long-awaited revolution of 
the English workers seemed at hand. Yet somehow 
nothing came of it. At the house at which I was 
staying, the colliers formed a human chain round the 





THE ANTI-COMMUNIST AGREEMENT BETWEEN GERMANY AND JAPAN ENLARGED TO INCLUDE 
IN ROME-——MR. HOTTA, THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR TO 


AND HERR VON RIBBENTROP (NEXT) STANDING BEHIND. 
The Anti-Communist Pact between Germany, Italy and Japan was signed on November 6, in the Hall of Victory at the Palazzo Chigi in Rome, by 


park, so that, as one of them put it, the old Lord, 
whom they liked, should drink his port in peace. The 
next age saw the first great onslaught on slum and 
factory abuse, the dawn of remedial social legislation, 
and that great voluntary movement towards human 
betterment which threw a bridge over the gulf that 
divided the ‘‘ two nations.’”’ The year 1852 witnessed, 
not a repetition of the rising of 1842, but the great 
International Exhibition in Hyde Park, attended by 
tens of thousands of peaceable, orderly and patriotic 
operatives from the North. The classic home of the 
Marxian proletariat provided no revolution, no class- 
war, and no blood-bath. That was reserved for 
other lands. 


For England is the land where contrasts blend and 
opposites, thought irreconcilable, imperceptibly merge. 
Here, as in its sky and landscape, everything mingles 
and acquires a kind of unity. The contending armies, 
seemingly about to clash, are presently seen to be 
marching side by side. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the harsh, coaly ‘North; the historic home 


ITALY: SIGNING THE TRIPLE PACT 
ITALY, AFFIXING HIS SIGNATURE; WITH COUNT CIANO (EXTREME RIGHT) and 


Hotta, the Japanese Ambassador to Italy, for Japan. Afterwards each of the 6 
Count Ciano said that the Pact had no secret aims and was not directed at any other country, but remained ow 

Herr von Ribbentrop said it was a bulwark against any threat that might be made by 
the Communist International, and a guarantee of world peace. Mr. Hotta pointed to the benefits it would bring to civilisation. Count Ciano invested 
Herr von Ribbentrop with the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and St. La: 


zarus, and the three representatives then drove to the Palazzo 
Venezia, where they were received by Signor Mussolini. 


Herr von Ribbentrop conversed with the Duce for two hours. Telegrams of congratulation 
were sent by Herr Hitler to Signor Mussolini and Prince Konoye, the Japanese Prime Minister. 


of militant Socialism, without denying its Socialism, 
is to-day the fighting salient of English Conservatism, 
and Free Trade Lancashire stands foursquare for 
the new Protection. Alice in Wonderland never 
visited a land of more topsy-turvy paradox. The 
very extremes of town and country mingle in every 
valley of the West Riding and the Lancashire hills ; 
the great factories, with their unseen windows and 
rows of grim, grey urban houses, look out on to bare 
hills of stunted wind-driven thorn and ash and naked 
rock. Here, where a century and a half ago Blake 
could see nothing but dark satanic mills fouling the 
fair face of England, ugliness and beauty are so 
blended that a man can scarcely distinguish between 
them. Sometimes the whole land is dark with mists 
and smoke: black, squalid and horrible. Yet a 
day later and shafts of sun pierce the veil between 
Heaven and earth : between the trunks of shining and 
blackened trees 
the grass glints 
with greens more 
vivid than any 
known to the 
south country. 
Nor does it need 
sun to transfigure 
the seeming sordid 
in this land of 
gnomes and smoky 
magic. The grey 
majesty of Bolton, 
with its thousand 
towering chimneys, 
comes to mind: 
of grey church 
towers that first 
belonged to more 
coloured ages but 
have now taken 
their honoured 
part of guiding 
and inspiring a 
world _inconceiv- 
able to thirteenth- 
century monks 
and masons: of 
queer wheels with 
fantastic black 
tracery standing 
guard over deserted 
slag-heaps. 


A man might 
grow to love this 
land with passion- 
ateintensity ;many, 
indeed, have. It 
offers nothing to 
slackness of brain 
sinew: but 
to the alert and 
perceptive mind, 
much! 
Waste places of 
charred green, en- 
compassed by 
stern, box - like 
dwellings, grey granite roads that climb between 
the factories and the eternal hills, pointed armies 
of marching roofs, moors that are blackened gold- 
mines, dark, jagged edges against the low fields, 
and banners of smoke, white and black in the 
cloud - spangled heavens, was there ever such a 
landscape to express the balanced battle, swaying 
now one way and now another, between man 
and nature? In the South, where the villas of 
London roll down (through Sussex) to the sea, 
man appears to have conquered Nature. The 
effect is somewhat disquieting, for, apart from the 
zsthetic bankruptcy entailed, there is an uneasy 
sense that victorious man does not know what to 
do with his victory, and may possibly die of inertia. 
No such danger threatens the granite North, even 
after a century and a half of industrialism. The 
battle is still unresolved, and is writ large on 
the pale, resolute and freedom-loving faces of the 
thin-lipped, long-chinned, humorous folk of in- 
dustrial Lancashire and their ruddier brethren of 
the West Riding. 
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SET UP IN WHITEHALL: THE HAIG STATUE IN ITS FINAL FORM. 
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THE UNVEILING OF THE HAIG MEMORIAL: MR. HARDIMAN’S MUCH-DISCUSSED WORK NOW PLACED IN POSITION 
BEFORE DOVER HOUSE; AND (INSET) THE HEAD OF THE FIGURE. 


The unveiling, by H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, of the Haig Memorial in Whitehall was fixed for November 10. 
It was arranged that before the ceremony the sculptor, Mr. A. F. Hardiman, A.R.A., and the architect, 
Mr. S. Rowland Pierce, A.R.1.B.A., should be presented to the Duke. It was also announced that on Armistice 
Day, after the observances at the Cenotaph, his Majesty the King would walk up Whitehall to the Haig 
Memorial, and lay a wreath at the foot of the monument. This equestrian statue of Earl Haig, we may 
recall, was placed on its pedestal in front of the Scottish Office, Dover House, Whitehall, on October 12 last, 
nine years after it had first been commissioned by Parliament, and, in deference to criticism, two modifications 
to the original design had been made by the sculptor. Controversy arose more particularly, it will be remembered, 
with regard to the figure of the horse. The whole work, which is in bronze, is 14 ft. high, and weighs 4 tons. 
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NE never knows where Mr. Ralph Straus is going to 
break out next. Novels, criticisms, works on print- 
ing, publishing and bibliography, lives of Dickens—and 
now, in his latest, he betrays a familiarity with the intricacies 
of insurance of which I should never have suspected him. 
At lunch in a chop-house the other day I heard two 
young barristers talking about a case, and one said to the 
other: “As a matter of fact, old boy, I know nothing 
about the City except that I go through it to get to 
Liverpool Street. I don’t know the Stock Exchange from 
the Mansion House.” This honest man stated the truth 
about the majority of people who do not work in that 
mysterious place, the City; this applies not only to its 
geography, but to its operations. I was told, long ago, 
that a reviewer was a humbug and a bad man who reviewed 
a book “ out of the book itself ’’—i.e., with ‘no previous, 
independent knowledge of the subject. To that doctrine 
I have endeavoured faithfully to adhere. But I "ll eat my 
hat if Mr. Straus, outside the financial and commercial 
papers, finds a single critic who is able to question his 
historical facts. 

For instance (I asked myself, when I first gazed at the 
cover of this book), what do I know about Lloyd's myself ? 
More, perhaps, than about some things. When I was 
younger and greener and I met a man who said he was 
‘*‘in the City,” I used, in a friendly, interested manner, to 
ask him what he did there. Sometimes he said he was a 
merchant banker, and I hadn’t the least idea what that 
was. Sometimes he said he was a bill-broker, and I didn’t 
know what that was. But sometimes he said he was at 
(or is it ‘“‘on” or “in” ?) Lloyd’s, and I brightened up. 
For I knew that Lloyd’s were the people who insured ships, 
and I knew it had grown out of Edward Lloyd’s Augustan 
coffee-house, and I had read, as a boy, the story of the 
sunken Lutine, and how gold and a ship’s bell had been 





THE INNER SALOON, WHICH WAS SOLELY FOR THE USE OF SUBSCRIBERS AND WAS GUARDED 
BY A WAITER STATIONED AT THE DOOR LEADING INTO THE PUBLIC COFFEE-ROOM: 
‘LLOYD'S. THE ROOM IN 1800”""—BY ROWLANDSON,. 


Photograph by Humphrey and Vera Joel. (Reproductions by Courtesy of the Author and Publishers of “ Lloyd's.) 


salved from it, and how the bell was rung when there was 
good news for the good fellows at Lloyd’s. As time went 
on, I learnt fragments more. When I married, and my 
wife arranged an insurance on our possessions (to wit, 
wedding presents), I found, to my astonishment, that the 
policy, although I never owned a Plimsoll Line in my 
life, was arranged with Messrs. Goodman, Goodman, Bad- 
mau. and Badman, of Lloyd’s. A little later I was informed 
that these gentlemen had doubtless shared the risk with 
several others to avert the risk of being ruined should our 
travelling clocks, fish knives, and copper coal-scuttles be 
stolen by burglars—which, in fact, they very quickly 
were. Later still, it began to dawn on me that you can 
insure anything, or against anything, at Lloyd’s, including 
the result of the Boat Race. Beyond that, all was mist. 

I can’t say I have ever spent sleepless hours worrying 
about the history of marine, or other, insurance. But if 
anybody had ever asked me where it began, I should have 
lazily answered, ‘‘ Oh, Lloyd’s, I suppose,’”’ taking it for 
granted that all our modern business complications came 
in, like the limited liability company, with the seventeenth 
century, and that before that trading operations were 
simple and enviably free from documents. Not a bit of 
it. The other day, in the beautiful and interesting library 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, I was shown 
Italian treatises on the dark mysteries of Double Entry 
Book-keeping, dating from the earliest days of printing ; 
and, by the same token, shipping insurance seems to have 
been known ages before Edward Lloyd and his coffee were 
ever thought of. 

Mr. Straus finds no evidence for George Augustus Sala’s 
suggestion that the ships of Tarshish, carrying King Solo- 
mon’s treasure, were “‘ insured at the usual premiums,” 
but he has found in Demosthenes a reference to sums of 





*“ Lloyd’s: A Historical Sketch.” By Ralph Straus. (Hutchin- 


son; 18s.) 


Pe NOS 
“LLOYD’S”: By RALPH STRAUS.* 
By SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


money “ advanced on a ship or cargo, to be repaid with 
large interest if the voyage prosper, but not repaid at all 
if the ship be lost ’’—which is now legally known as 
“bottomry.” In the early Middle Ages the Church’s war 
against usury deterred even insurance. 

** But with the coming to power of the Hanseatic League, 
that loose but most effective federation of North German 
and Flemish trading towns, there came a general revival in 
marine insurance. Now for the first time concerted action 






























IN THE YEAR 
PULSORY CONVOY HAD 





on any considerable scale 
was taken against the 
pirates who were infest- 
ing every European sea, 
and at the _— general 
meetings of the League 
ordinances were decreed 
—in more than one of 
them bottomry is men- 
tioned as an important 
side of all sea- borne 
commerce — which few 
traders could afford to 
ignore. A maritime code, 


indeed, was built up which 
was not strikingly different 
from that which is_ inter- 
nationally observed to-day, 
and at Bruges there was even 
a primitive kind of Insurance 
Exchange.” 

The word “ policy ” came 
here with the Lombards 
(whence Lombard Street), 
who used the word “ polizza,” 
meaning a promise. An Italian 
policy of 1525 survives: 
*So-and-so has made _ insur- 
ance to So-and-so, for an 
amount to be stated, on goods 
which have been, or are 
about to be, loaded on a 
named ship ‘ or by whatsoever 
other name she shall go,’ 
and, the translation continues, 
“the Insurers, with respect 
to the Risk of these Goods, 
take upon them all Danger: 
caused by. the Sea, Fire 
and Jettison, Reprisals or 
Robberies of Friends and 
Foes, and all other Cares, THE PREMISES IN THE 
Perils, Tempests, Disasters, 


even such as cannot be 
thought of, that may happen, 
or have happened, to these 
Goods ; they are likewise answerable for barratry of the 
Master, save only the Stowage, and the paying of Customs.’ 
The ship has leave * to touch at any other place,’ and ‘ in 
case of Shipwreck, the Goods lost may be saved or recovered 


From a drawing by W. B. 


IN WHICH THE ACT FOR 
BEEN PASSED: “ THE 
COFFEE-ROOM AT LLOYD’S, 
CARICATURE. 


Photograph by Humphrey and Vera Joel. 





A WELCOME INNOVATION AT LLOYD’S AFTER THE MOVE TO 


ROYAL EXCHANGE IN 1774: “ THE 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF WHICH And 
Impediments and Misfortunes, MAY BE FOUND TO-DAY AMONGST LLOYD'S TREASURES. Mr. 


LOSS-BOOK AT LLOYD’S, 


Murray in “‘ The Illustrated London News" 
dated Jan. 20. 1877. 


without Permission had of the Insurers.’ Losses will be 
paid within two months of the receipt of news, and if a 
dispute arises the insurers agree to ‘ pay first of all the 
Sums insured and then have Leave to go to Law.’” 

So we proceed. Sir Nicolas Bacon in Elizabeth’s first 
Parliament, asked : “‘ Doth not the wise merchant in every 
adventure of danger give part to have the rest assured ? ” 
Some merchants were even wiser thaa others. As Richard 
Candeler observed, when applying for a patent for a central 
Insurance Registry, for a monopoly 
for himself : ‘* evyll disposed people 
for theyr private gayne’ would 
assure “ one thing in sundrye places 
Therby intendynge if any losse 
should happen to recover in all the 
sayd places.”” A Court of Assurances 
resulted ; its records are lost, but 
it does not seem to have functioned 
very well. In Charles II.’s reign 
the Phoenix Fire Office was founded 
(the Great Fire had awoken every- 
body to the necessity of insurance). 
Scheme after scheme was started 
with a view to protecting the 
interests of insurers, the public, or 
promoters. The coffee-houses began 
to be (had coffee not come in, 
Lloyd’s would probably have started 
in a tavern) centres of business, and 
business began to crystallise in one. 
““One of the coffee-houses had be- 
come generally known for its great 
shipping connection. It was by no 
means the only London coffee-house 
where those with maritime interests 
were wont to assemble, but for 
some years the underwriters had 
been finding it to be one of the 
most convenient meeting-places for 
shipping news and the transaction 
of business, and now, after the 
passing of the Bubble Act, merchants 
in general were coming to regard it as 
the private insurers’ special preserve. 

‘* This coffee-house stood in Lombard Street, but that 
had not always been so. It was in Tower Street that 
it had originally been opened, in 1686 or the following year, 
by a man named Edward Lloyd.” 

Lloyd started a newspaper which contained shipping 
news. In the archives at Lloyd’s (who are at last, after 
their wanderings through coffee-houses and Royal Exchanges, 
in a building of their own), there are Lloyd’s Lists of 
1701 and 1702. Then there is a gap. But we come, in 
January 1740, to a “ Lloyd’s List”’ (reproduced in Mr. 
Straus’s book) which records rates of exchange, prices of 
stocks, and such things. 

Lloyd’s went through many tribulations. The under- 
writers were always on the move. Mr. Straus tells an 
amusing tale about 
the struggle these 
honest men had 
with the politicians, 
harried from pillar 
to post, until John 
Julius Angerstein 
(the chief founder of 
the National Gallery) 
anchored them, and 
Lloyd's, as a Corpora- 
tion, was established. 

It all came out of 
fluctuating medieval 
things. It then came 
to a centre in one of 
many coffee-houses. 
It then comes down 
to this: the whole 
thing being fixed : 

“The architect 
chosen was Sir Edwin 
Cooper, who had been 
responsible for the 
Port of London 
Authority’s fine 
building on Tower 
Hill, and on May 23, 
1925, King George V., 
accompanied by 
Queen Mary, drove 
down to the City to 
lay the foundation- 
stone—a signal 
honour which was 
widely appreciated.” 
Lloyd’s at last had a 
home of its own after 
hundreds of years. 

now, as 
Straus says, 
** Lloyd’s is the most 
famous single name 
in the world. It is 
known to every one of the civilised nations and must 
be familiar to millions of those who know nothing what- 
ever about the constitution, functions, or history of the 
great Corporation which bears the name.” 
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ARMISTICE SUNDAY COMMEMORATIONS : THE SISTERS OF NURSE CAVELL 
JEWISH EX-SERVICE MEN ON PARADE. : AT THE FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE. 
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A TRIBUTE FROM THE WOMEN OF THE EMPIRE: LADY WITH THE DUKE OF KENT, COLONEL-IN-CHIEF (ON RIGHT, THE DUKE OF WINDSOR’S TRIBUTE TO 
EDWARD SPENCER-CHURCHILL PLANTING A CROSS IN FACING THE MONUMENT): 


THE FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE, 


* FALLEN 
THE ARMISTICE PARADE AT COMRADES’: A CROSS BEARING THE BADGE OF THE 
THE ROYAL FUSILIERS MEMORIAL IN HOLBORN. GRENADIER GUARDS. 
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THE VEN. VERNON F. STORR, CANON OF WESTMINSTER, BLESSING THE EMPIRE FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE OUTSIDE THE ABBEY ON ARMISTICE SUNDAY (NOVEMBER pe 
AN IMPRESSIVE MOMENT DURING THE SERVICE CONDUCTED BY CANON STORR AND ARCHDEACON HOWSON, AND CONCLUDED BY THE SOUNDING OF ““ LAST Post.” 


JEWISH EX-SERVICE MEN AT THE HORSE GUARDS: THE CHIEF RABBI, DR. HERTZ 
AND THE JEWISH CHAPLAIN, GENERAL GOLLOP, CONDUCTING THE MEMORIAL SERV 
(STANDING BELOW) LORD ATHLONE H MR. HORE-BELISHA, SECRETARY FOR WAR. 


ONE OF NURSE CAVELL’S TWO SISTERS WHO OFFERED TRIBUTES IN THE FIELD OF 
REMEMBRANCE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY : MISS F. M. S. CAVELL PLANTING 
MEMORIAL CROSS IN THE NURSES’ PLOT. 


On November 7, observed as Armistice Sunday, the Empire Field of Remembrance Lady Edward Spencer-Churchill planted another for the women of the Empire in 
outside Westminster Abbey was opened by a short service conducted by Canon | memory of their ‘men. The Duke of Kent, as Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal 
Storr and Archdeacon Howson. On behalf of the Duke of Windsor, a badge Fusiliers, attended the Armistice parade at the regiment's Memorial in Holborn. 
cross, inscribed ‘‘ In memory of fallen comrades,’ was planted by Colonel C. R. Major-General the Earl of Athlone inspected the parade of Jewish ex-Service men 
Britten, commanding the Grenadier Guards. In the nurses’ plot, crosses were on the Horse Guards, and, with Mr. Hore-Belisha, Secretary for War, attended 
planted by two sisters of Nurse Cavell—Mrs. Wainwright and Miss F. M. S. Cavell. the service conducted by the Chief Rabbi and the Jewish Chaplain 
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: 
GERMANY’S GRIEVANCE OVER COLONIES: LOST LANDS SHE WANTS BACK. 
S we write, the German | 
“enlightenment cam- 
paign "’ on the colonies question y JAPAN 
—in effect, an agitation for the oa Q/ TAY PA te T- 8 
return of her pre-war colonies— ~~ ~CHOow) 
is in full swing. Persistent N fie ¢ MARIANNE 18 . 
rumours are abroad that Herr mi AFRICA sre 18 on 
Hitler will shortly summon ae \ er 
the Reichstag to hear a = YR i,MARSHALL 1S 
statement from his own lips. 4 RCK ARCHIPELAGO 
Dr. Goebbels, Minister of al *NAURU 
Propaganda, opened the German O GERMAN GERMAN SOLOMON 1S 
campaign with a speech before EAST AFRICA SAMOA 
20,000 people in the German ernman 9 OCEAN * 7. 4S _ 
Sports Palace at Berlin on e yee 
SOUTH » 
November 5. ‘* Germany,” he AF INCH OCEAN 
said, ‘“‘came off badly in the od 
division of land. Not because ve 
we were too weak, or cowardly, e 
but because we had no political % NEW 
[Continued om right. a7 ZEALAND 
a 
; i ° 
--. FRENCH WEST AFRICA . m thinkers and no 
> , ” i Lake Chad ; ANGLO- Se ae ee to 
° i Do A . mould the nation’s 
GUINEA. ~ _ } Kano = ‘ EGYPTI AN unity. Some other 
mr i NIGERIA | . Kodok o countries in Europe 
Shan" . i Ss a SUDAN have only thirty- 
oe ‘GOLD i Ss a” two inhabitants per 
» be be 
BERD 1 (COAS' SS ». square mile, while 
N pose ite we have to get 345 
—<—— . people into the 
f : 2. “> same area... . 
TOGOLAND § Stanleyville y ; KENYA ¥ That is why there 
& QiBELGIAN & Pucoronyy & is sometimes a 
: < RUANDA & ' ictorva - shortage of butter 
pee ae ; : ; URANDI wees, Oo one month and 
és . CAMEROONS snstto™ CONGO Mombasa beef or mergarine 
: ‘ Lake y 3 | the next... Other 
a entities! Tanganyika bar nations have no 
eve LA NT Eo TR laam anxieties on this 
Loanda ! "ae TANGANYIKA score. Rich 
p } . TERRITORY England and rich 
ee Pt oe ; : FORMERLY 
ie Benguel ANGOLA = "<\..: ! GERMAN EAST AFRICA France, _they = 
: — »! Pi ane afford things. They 
: ; ‘ ‘J : h hol ti- 
OCEAN 1 % ae > Foe, meg og 
' : Poe as . A 
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THE OBJECTS OF THE NEW GERMAN “RETURN THE COLONIES ’’ CAMPAIGN : 
AND THE EAST WERE ALLOCATED TO GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, THE DOMINIONS, BELGIUM, AND JAPAN. 


HOW HER FORMER POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA 


Continued. } 

situation of the ex-German colonies, which fall into two groups: one constituted concerned with colonies now under British control. With her African 
by her former African possessions, and another of those.in the East and colonies Germany lost her hold over some 13,000,000 natives; while the German 
the Pacific. Secondly, the African colonies are shown on an enlarged scale, inhabitants of them numbered some 18,000, in 1914. It has often been pointed 
with details of how they were allocated after the war; ‘and, thirdly, out that these African possessions benefited her but little from an economic 
enlarged plans are given of the colonies in the East. Japan received a point of view, and in fact, Togoland, the smallest, was the only one which 
mandate over a number of these islands. Yet her anti-Communist pact with was really self-supporting. Tanganyika was only self-supporting as far as civil 
Germany and Italy was widely taken as a move associated with Germany's administration was concerned. Of course, questions of Strategy and prestige 
“Return the Celsnies’’ campaign. This campaign, however, seems principally | transcend economic considerations in this matter. 
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GERMAN GRIEVANCES IN EUROPE; AND HER ITALIAN SUPPORTER’S EMPIRE. 
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HOW THE PEACE TREATIES DIMINISHED GERMANY IN EUROPE, AS WELL AS SHEARING HER OF HER COLONIES: A MAP 
SHOWING THE FRONTIER PROVINCES LOST ; AND THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE OF ITALY, WHICH SUPPORTS GERMANY. 


The circumstances of the renewed German campaign for the return of her 
former colonies make it seem likely that Italy is to play an important part as a 
supporter. In a speech on the fifteenth anniversary of the Fascist march on 


colonial question is a purely Anglo-German problem is false; while Italy, 
| rightly, regards it as of international political significance. Moreover (the 
article points out),” Italy’s support of Germany’s colonial claims is particularly 
Rome, Signor Mussolini said: ‘Certain glaringly absurd clauses of the Peace | valuable, because she was one of the Versailles Powers, and, as a League 
Treaties must be revised. A great people such as the German people must member, can support future German measures. We here illustrate the extension 
regain the place which is due to it, . . . beneath the sun of Africa.”” In this of the Italian colonial Empire. With regard to Italy's A@gean possessions 
connection a recent article in General Goering’s paper, the ‘* National Zeitung,” (Dodecanese), it should be observed that she occupied-these islands in 1912, 
is of interest. In this it was maintained that the British argument that the during the Tripoli War, but that they were not formally ceded by Turkey till 1924. 
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TO HER: TRACTS OF TANGANYIKA. 
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THE SEAT OF THE TANGANYIKA MANDATORY 
STANDING 





IN DAR-ES-SALAAM, FORMERLY THE CAPITAL OF GERMAN EAST AFRICA, AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
IN FRONT OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
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DAR-ES-SALAAM 
DATING, PARTLY, 
THE GERMAN, 


DISTRICT : 
BACK TO THE 


THE BOMA, OR ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
ONE OF THE OLDEST BUILDINGS IN THE TOWN, 
ARAB REGIME WHICH PRECEDED 
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THE PORT AT DAR-ES-SALAAM, WHOSE NAME IS ARABIC FOR 
THE HARBOUR FRONT, LANDING PIER, 


AND CUSTOMS HOUSE. 


““ HAVEN OF PEACE”: 
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SISAL, ONE OF TANGANYIKA’S _MOST 
THE FIBRE DRYING 
CROP SEEN 


AFTER PREPARATION ; 
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IMPORTANT PRODUCTS: 
WITH A STANDING 
AGAINST THE USAMBARA MOUNTAINS AT THE BACK. 











“THe history of the acquisition by the Germans of the 

territory in East Africa which has been the Tanganyika 
Mandate since 1922, was far from peaceable. In 1885 the 
firm of Karl Peters and Co. (later the “‘ Deutsche Ostafrika- 
nische Gesellschaft '’) was founded, and, from the first, was met 
by the hostility of the Arabs. The latter, it may be observed, 
had shown little hostility to the British. The fighting led the 
German Government to recognise that they would have to 
do something to protect the lives of their subjects, and an 
Imperial Commissioner was sent out with German officers. 
The coast rebellion was not subdued finally until 1889. There 
then followed the pacification of the interior, particular trouble 
being experienced with the Wahehe, and also with the 
Wanyamwezi natives of Tabora. In 1891 a protectorate was 








WAMBULU GIRLS 
OF TANGANYIKA: 
INTELLIGENT TRIBE WHO 


FROM THE 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF 
HAVE DEVELOPED 
UNDER A SYMPATHETIC ADMINISTRATION. H 












THE INDIAN COMMUNITY AT DAR-ES-SALAAM, WHICH CONTROLS MUCH OF THE 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: TYPICAL WELL-TO-DO HOUSES IN THE INDIAN QUARTER. 
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DEVELOPED VERY WELL AND PROVED THEMSELVES SKILLED COFFEE- 


PLANTERS: A NATIVE HUT OF THE WACHAGGA ON KILIMANJARO, 








proclaimed over the country, which was thenceforward ad- 
ministered by the Imperial Government. The Wahehe wars 
continued. The great chief Mkwawa, although badly defeated 
in 1894, continued guerrilla fighting until 1898. But these 
troubles were small compared with the severe rebellion which 
broke out in 1905. It was the result of an organised con- 
spiracy between a group of tribes. It followed immediately 
on the Herero rebellion in South-West Africa in 1903-07, and 
it is stated. indeed, that word was’ sent by the Hereros to 
the East Coast natives, encouraging them to follow their 
example. The East African fighting was mostly over by 1906. 
The numbers who died in the rising, and as a result of it, 
are said to have reached the figure of 120,000. The country 
then remained quiet until 1914. 
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COLONIES GERMANY WANTS RETURNED: TANGANYIKA ; SONJO FORTIFICATION. 
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4. THE METICULOUS SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 
PRIMITIVE FORMS OF AGRICULTURE : 
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I. A SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATION THAT ENABLED A _ PRIMITIVE 
TANGANYIKAN TRIBE OF SMALL STATURE TO PRESERVE ITSELF 
FROM ITS NEIGHBOURS, THE FORMERLY FEROCIOUS MASAI: THE 
CLEVER DEFENCES OF THE GATEWAY OF A SONJO VILLAGE. Z 
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RIMITIVE cultivators, speaking a Bantu language, the Sonjo have managed 

to survive among the pastoral and semi-Hamitic Masai, whose warlike 
qualities were illustrated in our issue of October 16. This is partly due to 
the fortifications with which the Sonjo protect their villages. The tribe are 
concentrated in four main settlements, all of which lie on the slopes of an 
extremely steep escarpment on the outer margin of the Great Rift Valley 
about forty miles to the west of Lake Natron. In front of each village 
are at least three very strong stockades. Within the inner rampart is the 
village: even the huts themselves have fortified doorways as a last resort; 
whilst behind the huts the extreme steepness of the escarpment renders 
approach from that quarter impossible. Possibly another reason for the 
Sonjo’s survival is economic. At the present time the Masai are glad to 
‘Continued below, on right. 
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2. THE LABYRINTH-LIKE ENTRANCE TO A SONJO VILLAGE: 

ATTACKERS WHO PENETRATED WOULD FIND THEMSELVES 

A DISADVANTAGE WITH THE DEFENDERS; THE ATEWAY 
BY A DOOR 


A PLACE WHERE 
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4 3. THE ENTRANCE TO THE SECOND LINE OF DEFENCE OF A SONJO VILLAGE—BUILT 
OF TREES FIXED IN THE GROUND; WITH THE THIRD LINE SEEN BEYOND, AND, 
BEHIND THAT, THE UNSCALABLE ESCARPMENT WHICH PROTECTS THE REAR. 
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WHICH THE SONJO COMBINE WITH OTHERWISE 
FIELDS DIVIDED INTO SMALL BASINS SEPARATED BY 
RIDGES INTO WHICH THE WATER IS INTRODUCED SUCCESS VELY. 
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5. WATER 
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AGRICULTURE DEPENDS: 
CREATED BY DAMMING AND 
USEFUL FOR WATERING SHEEP AND GOATS. 


CONSERVATION ON WHICH SONJO 
ARTIFICIAL RESERVOIR ARTIFICIALLY 
ALSO FOUND 
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exchange the products of Sonjo cultivation—millet and potatoes—for meat 
and hides. In the past, whilst certain sections of the Masai tolerated the 
Sonjo and carried on friendly exchange with them, others less scrupulous 
organised raids. The-—Senjo.methods of cultivation are almost as remarkable 
as their villages. The digging-stick, the most primitive of agricultural im- 
plements, rare now even in Africa, is still in use. At the same time they 
have developed a system of irrigation which is both ingenious and effective. 
As will be seen in the photographs, the main water supply is conserved in 
a reservoir. This is tapped by major channels which feed the little basins 
into which the fields are divided. 
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6. PRIMITIVE METHODS WITH WHICH THE SONJO 
THEIR CROPS OF MILLET AND POTATOES: NATIVES 
PRIMZVAL DIGGI STICK. 
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ONE OF THE AFRICAN COLONIES THAT 


IN BRITISH MANDATED TOGOLAND: PROSPEROUSsLOOKING 
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4 faerie MANDATED OCOLAND: THE Skat 2 = % <A KONKOMBA WOMAN FROM NORTHERN TOGOLAND, 7 
MARKET AT IENDE, IN THE NORTH; WITH VULTURES 4 ONE OF THE THREE HUNDRED WIVES OF THE NA OF a Ps WITH HER WHOLE BODY CURIOUSLY ORNAMENTED . ; 
AWAITING THEIR SHARE. 2 JENDE CARRYING HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES: A WOMAN 3 ee AND WEARING BONE PEGS AS EAR-ORNAMENTS. 3 “é Z 
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THE MODERNISATION OF TOGOLAND: A CYCLIST POLICEMAN OF THE NATIVE 7 
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at oe PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE IN TOGOLAND: A FARMER ] 
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ACQUIRING HOLINESS: A STUDENT READING VERSES ? 4% TWO GENERATIONS IN TOGOLAND: A NAKED 
OF THE KORAN CHALKED ON A WOODEN BOARD, WHICH 4 # MOTHER—THE WIFE OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION 
HE WILL THEN WASH OFF, DRINKING THE WATER. 
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ISLAM IN TOGOLAND: A CHIEF OF A KONKOMBA 
VILLAGE WEARING LITTLE LEATHER POUCHES CON- 
TAINING KORAN VERSES AS CHARMS 





The fact that Togoland became a German colony was due to Dr. Gustav | 


sign a treat lacing his country und ainty. Many of the 
Nachtigal, who was sent by the German Government to West Africa in 1884 ie ; ‘ ee 4 | 


tribes expressed preference for French or British rule, but the Germans had 





as Imperial Commissioner on an annexation errand. He had the fortune to no i i i i i i 
or e great difficulty in makin ood their authority. The people were fair 

find, between the British Gold Coast and French Dahomey, a small stretch agriculturalists, and &. 4 mak 

of the Guinea Coast whose sovereignty was not claimed by any European country. 


Power. The King of Togo—the ruler of this little patch—was induced to 


the Germans steadily developed the resources of the 
They created a port, Lome, and built railways. After 20 years’ 
work Togoland was self-supporting; it was the only German colony in Africa 
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GERMANY WANTS RETURNED TO HER. [=a 


AFRICANS LITTLE AFFECTED BY EUROPEAN CONTACTS. 
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ANOTHER ‘KONKOMBA!: A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE A KONKOMBA FARMER CARRYING HIS STOOL ON THE CHIEF OF IENDE (NORTHERN TOGOLAND) GOING CN 
NORTH ; SHOWING HER TRIBAL BODY-DECORATIONS HIS SHOULDER: ONE OF THE AGRICULTURALISTS A frst lots : _— PRINCELY EQUIPAGE, INCLUDING AN 
AND LIP AND EAR PEGS z WHO PREDOMINATE IN TOGOLAND. ARM-CHAIR SADDLE AND A HOMELY UMBRELLA. 
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IN A KONKOMBA VILLAGE IN NORTHERN BRITISH 
: TOGOLAND: A COOKING-STOVE MADE FROM A HEAP 
1ST. s is a. et OF CLAY. 
THE MARKET AT KPANDU, IN A SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 4 ; ms 7 . 
. : y —— EE < 
BRITISH TOGOLAND: A HANDSOME EWE MOTHER AND aa . a vad We Z ——s 
BABY; BRIGHT DRESSES; AND TROPICAL FRUITS. 
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A DRUMMER ARRIVING TO PERFORM IN THE MARKET ANOTHER OF THE NA OF IENDE’S WIVES: A KONKOMBA’S CAP OF CHAIN-MAIL: A  HEAD-DRESS 
AT KPANDU: A MAN OF THE HAUSSAS, MANY OF FINE-LOOKING DAGOMBA WOMAN CARRYING AN WHICH GOT TOO HOT TO TOUCH UNDER THE TROPICAL 
WHOM BECOME PEDLARS OR WANDERING MUSICIANS. . IMMENSE LOAD—HER FACE BEARING TRIBAL MARKS. SUN, BUT CAUSED ITS WEARER NO DISCOMFORT. 
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to attain that position. The Germans started plantations of coffee, cocoa, | mandate was given to Britain and France. All the photographs reproduced 
kola-nuts, rubber and cotton, but the most valuable trade was in palm oil and | here were taken in the British sphere. The northern tribes of Togoland are 
kernels. Several inland tribes reared cattle and sheep, and, on the higher | of fine physique and until recently went almost naked. They are mostly 
ground, horses and donkeys. Strict labour conditions were enforced on the pagans. A remarkable fact about this diminutive corner of Africa which 
natives. There were 327 Germans living in the country in 1912. Germany | the Germans would like to get back, is that, although the people number 
renounced the sovereignty of Togoland by the Treaty of Versailles and the | under a million, no fewer than forty different languages are spoken ! 
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NSIDE inform- 
ation about 
famous people and events is more accessible to the general 
public concerning the past than the present. At any 
given moment only those who pull the strings know what 
is really happening, but as the years advance fresh 
evidence is released, new minds examine it, and things 
long veiled in secrecy are published and _ discussed. 
Biography, reminiscences, and _ historical investigation 
provide the general reader with interesting disclosures. 
This week’s books, among them, touch on many 
personalities, problems, and mysteries of bygone days. 


I will begin with reminiscences particularly opportune 
now that we are all * going Victorian,”’ in compliment to 
Queen Victoria’s accession centenary. It is the work of 
an eminent French painter long familiar with our social 
and artistic world, who has portrayed many of its dis- 
tinguished figures. I refer to ‘“ Portraits oF A LIFE- 
time.” The Late Victorian Era; the Edwardian Pageant ; 
1870-1914. By Jacques-Emile Blanche. Translated and 
edited by Walter Clement. Introduction by Harley 
Granville-Barker. With thirty-two Collotype Reproduc- 
tions of portraits and genre paintings, by and of the author, 
in the National Portrait Gallery and other British and foreign 
collections (Dent; 18s.). One illustration is entitled 
* Royalties Walking in Hyde Park, 1896,” and the left- 
hand figure is Queen Mary, then Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck. The frontispiece is a self-portrait of the author in 
1905, now in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, and there is 
another portrait of him (in 1906) by Walter Sickert. The 
illustrations also include M. Blanche’s portraits of Lady 
Marjorie Manners (now _Marchioness of Anglesey), Marie 
Tempest, Thomas Hardy, George Moore, Henry James, 
Aubrey Beardsley, and Charles Conder. The book was 
published to coincide with the retrospective exhibition of 
the author’s paintings at Tooth’s Gallery. 


M. Blanche wields the pen as skilfully as he does the 
brush (or rather, did, for he tells us that he has given up 
painting), and his literary portraits cover a far wider range. 
He seems to have known everyone of consequence in Paris 
and London since the ’seventies. As a child he received a 
Christmas present—a book of stories—from Tourgenieff. 
In boyhood he studied the piano in London, and Gounod 
dubbed him “ the little Mozart.” Music, apparently, did 
not hold him long, for the rest of the book is occupied with 
the personalia of art, literature, and society. One could 
fill a column by merely naming all the other celebrities 
with whom he has subsequently been acquainted. Among 
those of whom he has the most interesting things to say 
(besides the writers and artists already mentioned in the 
list of his portraits) are Whistler, Oscar Wilde, Rodin, 
Sargent, Maeterlinck, Bergson, Bernard Shaw, Max Beer- 
bohm, Sir William Rothenstein (to whose instigation we 
owe the book's inception), and Mr. Granville-Barker, whose 
introduction helps us to understand the author and his 
point of view. 


In drawing upon the rich store 
of his memories, M. Blanche has 
been no slave to chronological order. 
** He writes here,” says Mr. Granville- 
Barker, * very much as he talks... 
passing — sometimes with a quite 
disconcerting ease—from one subject, 
even from one decade, to another.” 
M. Blanche himself explains this 
discursive quality in terms rather 
reininiscent of Xavier de Maistre’s 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre. 
“From my writing-table,” he says, 
““whichever way I look, there is 
nothing . . . which does not recall a 
stage .. . of my existence. . . . Like 
Laurence Sterne, I could make a 
sentimental journey and in this room 
alone find matter enough to fill 
several volumes. The first part of 
my recollections, then, extends from 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1, 
up to the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1914, but in my mind they are 
like the fleeting rainbow. . .. Their 
colours merge into one another, they 
are rarely perfect in continuity. ... 
1 cannot see the events limited by 
space and time. One series of events 
takes definite form in my mind to 
the exclusion of others—then it is 
forgotten and supplanted by another. 
The reader will now understand 
the apparent waywardness of their 
sequence.” 


"For my part, I have not found 





might well have outrivalled Albrecht Cuyp. 


one of the many excellent features. 
reproduction in colours of the painting by George Cruikshank ; 


are his comparisons between French and English education 
and the relations between parents and children, as repre- 
sented, for instance, in the Manners family, the Trevelyans, 
and the Saxton Nobles. His character-sketches of people 
he has met are acutely penetrating, and sometimes caustic, 
as in his references to John Sargent, the late Lord Reading, 
when he was plain Mr. Rufus Isaacs, or the first wife of 
Thomas Hardy. The book closes with a delightful batch 
of old letters, addressed to the author by Henry James, 
George Moore, Walter Sickert, and Oscar Wilde. 


Another brilliant spot-light on the English scene, political 
and social, but illuminating a period over a century ago, 
emanates from “ THE PrivaTE LetTEeRS OF PRINCESS 
LievEN TO PRINCE METTERNICH.”” 1820-1826. Edited 


THE COVER OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER: “ FROST SCENE ”—-BY ISACK VAN 
OSTADE (1621-1649). 





THE COLOURED PRESENTATION PLATE GIVEN WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
LONDON NEWS": 


VELDE THE YOUNGER. 


The delightful picture “Frost Scene,” which appears on the coloured cover of the Christmas Number of “ The 

Illustrated London News” (on sale on November 17), is by Isack van Ostade (1621-1649), who, had he lived longer, 
; It is reproduced. by courtesy of the Trustees_of the Nationa! Gallery. 

Presentation Plate in full colours (20} by 14 in. over all) is from a painting, by William Van De Velde the 

Younger (1633-1707), which depicts Charles I1.’s Fleet, one of his chief interests. "Th 

Included in the issue are, for example, “‘A Runaway Knock,” a full-page 

four pages in colour of reproductions of Victorian 


“ THE ILLUSTRATED 
“THE APPLE OF HIS MAJESTY’S EYE "’—FROM A PAINTING BY WILLIAM VAN DE 


is charming reproduction is but 
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who was any- 
body at the 
Court of George IV., from the King downwards. To 
read them is like listening to the intimate talk of a 
clever and well-informed woman. In _ this’ English 
version the crisp style, more typical of our own day, 
probably owes much to the translators. The bust of 
the Princess by Thomas Campbell is less attractive than 
the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which forms the 
frontispiece and seems much more in keeping with her 
character as revealed in the letters. We are told that 
within twelve months of her death in 1857 she was painted 
by Watts, and Mr. Quennell compares his work with that 
of Lawrence, but unfortunately the Watts portrait is not 
included among the very interesting illustrations. 

Notorious as she was in her own day (when she was 
nicknamed “ the Snipe "’), Princess Lieven’s name is prob- 
ably unfamiliar to many modern readers, and a necessary 
background to the book is given in the publisher’s note, 
which I quote as putting the facts more briefly than the 
editor’s biographical foreword. “In the year 1818,” we 
read, “at the Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle, Madame de 
Lieven, wife of the Russian Ambassador in London, en- 
countered Prince Metternich, Chancellor of the Austrian 
Empire. The pair fell violently in love ; and, though they 
soon parted and met again only at long intervals, their 
liaison had important political consequences. A collection 
of the Chancellor’s letters—romantic and metaphysical 
effusions, composed between 1818 and 1819—Wwas pub- 
lished in Paris during the first decade of the present 
century. Madame de Lieven's side of the correspondence, 
on the other hand—with the exception of four letters 
printed in 1899—was thought to have been destroyed. 
Now a long series of extracts made by herself after her 
quarrel with Metternich has come to light." These form 
the contents of the present volume. 

One of the earliest among the letters, referring to the 
death of George III., sounds curiously topical to-day, and 
throws an amusing sidelight on the dissemination of 
news in 1820. Writing on January 30 in that year, she 
says : ‘ Criers are announcing the death of the King in the 
streets; on their hats they carry notices with the words 
* Death of the King’ in big letters. As a matter of fact, 
he is not dead and it is treason to announce that he is; 
so to avoid the gallows, * of Abyssinia’ is written in minute 
letters underneath. The English are really most ingenious 
when it comes to earning a few pence. Meanwhile they 
are making a deafening noise about it; at this moment 
there are half a dozen of them blaring at their horns under 
my window—a nice way of waking people up.... The 
King of Abyssinia, if there is one (which I don’t know), 
is probably in perfect health, but the King of England is 
dead, really and truly dead this time. The news was 
brought to me as I was writing to you just now.” 


With Guy Fawkes Day and its 
time-honoured observances fresh in 
memory, it is interesting to read 
Princess Lieven’s account of a some- 
what similar plot—the Cato Street 
conspiracy—which aimed at a general 
massacre of the entire Cabinet. “I 
got Wellington,”’ she writes, “ to tell 
me about the whole affair. Besides 
all the details to be read in the 
papers, there are some which have 
not appeared, including the manner 
in which the work was to be dis- 
tributed. Thistlewood had chosen 
Wellington as his victim. There had 
been a long fight over Castlereagh. 
Everybody wanted the honour of 
cutting his throat. . . . Cato Street 
is not far from where we live. I 
suppose that in their choice of 
residence these Brutuses must have 
been actuated by a taste for 
antiquity.” Among other dramatic 
events that bulk large in the 
correspondence are George IV.’s 
Coronation, the trial of Queen 
Caroline, and the suicide of Lord 
Castlereagh. Towards the end there 
is a striking reference to Queen 
Victoria in her childhood. Describing 
a family reunion at Windsor, the 
Princess writes: “‘ The little future 
Queen was there. In spite of the 
caresses the King lavished on her, 
I could see that he did not like 
dandling on his sixty-four-year-old 
knee this little bit of the future, 
aged 7.” 


M. Blanche’s frolics with the time- story-pictures, “ rey.’ Picture Tells a Story”; “Drake and Frobisher Discuss a Future Enterprise,” by A. D. 

machine at all troublesome, as the peeve ny A og 5 my md ad age “ Before the Days of get red Card Players by Old Masters,” and 
iat f dates often is in pro- Stories by - Townend, E. D. Dickinson, Ronald Knox, and a new Victorian play specially written for the 

cae Reed . . wale  ¥le il Christmas Number by Laurence Housman. Owing to the great demand for the Christmas Number our readers 

essediy historica . . are advised to place their orders as early as possible with their newsagent, bookstall manager, or the Publisher, 

text and allusions generally suffice “The Illustrated London News,” 32-34, St. Bride Street, E.C.4. 

to indicate both the where and 


the when of each incident. With its intensely vivid and 
objective quality, the book strikes me as one of the 
best pictures of its period from a foreign pen that we 
have had for a long time. Although a lifelong friend of 
this country, to which his earliest memories relate, 
M. Blanche remains a Frenchman, with his native wit, 
candour and clarity of thought. Particularly interesting 


in translation by Dilys Powell. With twenty-three Illus- 
trations (Murray; 18s.). These letters have been released 
for publication since the lifting of a ban of secrecy laid upon 
them by the author’s son. They teem with the frankest 
personal gossip, witty, humorous and mordant, but seldom, 
I think, ill-natured or malicious, concerning everybody 


~- 


with a biographical foreword by Peter Quennell. Assisted good literary taste 


Princess Lieven was not mistaken 
when she wrote to Metternich : * Our 
correspondence ought to be of the 
greatest value to an historian of 
our times.’’ That she herself had 


is shown by her enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare and the novels of Scott, of whom she says, 
after a personal meeting with him: ‘* He holds himself 
exactly like M. de Talleyrand, but talks differently ; he 
is full of vivacity and wit, and his ideas pour out like a 
waterfall.” Another of her literary allusions shows how 
history can repeat itself, with variations, more than once. 


(Continued on page 862. 
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COLONIES GERMANY WANTS RETURNED TO HER: 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA; NATIVES AND SCENES. 


THE 











A PEOPLE WHO WERE LITTLE AFFECTED BY THE 


FORMER GERMAN REGIME. 








OF THE OVAMBOS, 








SWAKOPMUND; FORMERLY THE CHIEF PORT OF GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, 
BUT NOW CLOSED, AND FREQUENTED AS A HOLIDAY RESORT ON ACCOUNT OF 
ITS BRACING CLIMATE. 














THE ARID COASTAL BELT OF SOUTH-WEST 


IN THE NAMIB_ DESERT, 
AFRICA: A SCENE NEAR SPITZ KOP, IN A MOUNTAIN REGION WHERE 


WATER HAS BEEN FOUND. 














ANOTHER SCENE IN THE NAMIB DESERT: A VIEW SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC 
SILHOUETTE OF ALOE DICHOTOMA PLANTS IN THE FOREGROUND; AND THE SPITZ KOP 
MOUNTAIN IN THE DISTANCE. 











THE PRINCIPAL PORT OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: BIG VESSELS LYING IN WALVIS 
BAY, NEAR THE IMPERIAL COLD STORAGE BUILDING. 
































ee — 
OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, WHICH STANDS AT A z ? A GENERAL VIEW OF WINDHOEK: A WELL-PLANNED TOWN LAID OUT AMID HILLS; 
CLIMATE: AN IMPRESSIVE AND BENEFITING BY A NATURAL HOT + WATER SUPPLY FROM NEIGHBOURING 
SPRINGS. £ 


HEIGHT OF OVER 4000 FEET AND ENJOYS A GOOD 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


a OOOO OIA 


The history of South-West Africa practically begins in 1883, the year in whic war with the Hereros, which lasted until 1908. These wars cost the Germans 
the Liideritz Company of Bremen acquired a block of territory from the Chief the lives of 2000 officers and men, and about £30,000,000, and reduced the 
The Imperial Government took over the administration Herero tribe from about 100,000 to 20,000. The country was mandated to the 

The history of the country includes a series of wars—against the Union of South Africa in 1919. Last year the South-West Africa Commission 

reported that the existing form of government was a failure and pointed out that 

there was no legal obstacle to the incorporation of the territory in the Union, 


in 1892. 
Hottentots (1893), the Hereros (1896), the Afrikanders and Swartboois (1897), the | 
(1903). In 1904 began the protracted 
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* IN WINDHOEK, THE CAPITAL 
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Bastards (1900), and the Bondelszwarts 
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A MOON-GOD’S TEMPLE WITH ART RELICS OF ABOUT 


By Proressor Henri FRaAnkFort, Fretp DIRECTOR OF THE IRAQ? 








As promised in our last issue, in his illustrated article on discoveries at Tell Agrab, this photograph (Fig. 4), beyond 
another site in Mesopotamia, Professor Frankfort here describes the interesting results which can be seen storerooms, 
obtained at Khafaje, which represents an even earlier period. bread ovens, and the foundation 
of round kitchen ranges. Fig. 8 
shows a reconstruction of the 


1936-37 on the deeper shrine and courtyard of the Sin 
excavation of the temple dedicated to the Moon-god, Sin; and was under the Temple at a period corresponding 


supervision of Mr. P. Delougaz. Fig. 7 shows a complete section of the temple to that of Fig. 4. In the outer 
in the sanctuary precincts, from modern ground-level to the deepest part courtyard the two round structures 
excavated, showing the different periods when rebuilding took place. The stretch are restored as closed ovens. The 


of ruins from the sky-line—where the two figures are standing—down to the top first step of the stairway, in the 
of the uppermost row of niches, 











HE work at Khafaje, the site in.our concession which lies near the Dyala 
River, was mainly concentrated during the season 




















4 
i i x rtyard, leading to the roof ed 
: ; ppricnine ps Se . sytmgiil - pegeunyerio A bel . 1%. A BULL DEFEATS AN ATTACKING LION: AN IMPRESSION - 
Early Dynastic occupation, the walls of which are all built of plano-convex bricks. of the sanctuary, can © seen elow 2 FROM A VERY EARLY CYLINDER SEAL OF THE URUK PERIOD, 
From that point downwards we see the remains of five successive periods of the modern ladder in Fig. 4. The / 


PREVIOUS TO THAT OF JEMDET NASR, DATING BACK TO A % 
[Continued below. 


height of the sanctuary was cal- 4. TIME NEARLY 5000 YEARS AGO. 
culated from reckoning the distance eet P 
of this step from it, and also the 

measurements of the rise and tread of the step itself. Before the entrance into the 
sanctuary we found a circular structure of crude brick, which is shown (in Fig. 8) 
restored as a simple altar. Our intention to penetrate into yet earlier layers was 
frustrated by the appearance of the ground water-level. The foundations of the Jemdet 
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: 3. ILLUSTRATING SOME UNKNOWN MYTH: A JEMDET NASR SEAL IMPRESSION— 
2 A LION-HEADED DEMON LURKING BEHIND A TREE, WITH TWO GOATS BROWSING, 
2 A BIRD IN THE BRANCHES, AND A CASTLE BESIDE A STREAM. 


a 


rebuilding, all falling within the Jemdet Nasr period. At each reconstruction 
the work was carried out by levelling the existing building and using part of its 
walls as foundations for the new one, and this explains why such clearly marked 
stumps of walls, one above the other, can be made out. The niches were 
sometimes decorated with triangles of mother-of-pearl, limestone, and jasper, set 
in bitumen at the back of the interstice. In the lowest level the altar is seen, 
made of mud-brick and belonging to the floor-level exposed in the photograph. 
It was placed at the far end of a long room alongside which lay three smaller 


rooms (Fig. 10), one of which also appears in the 


left-hand bottom corner of 
Fig. 4. 


Out of a small room next to this, one passed into the court shown in 
(Continued above. 

















4. IN THE TEMPLE OF THE MOON-GOD, SIN, AT KHAFAJE: A COURTYARD, SHOWING 
(ON THE LEFT) PART OF SOME CHAMBERS ADJOINING THE SHRINE (FIG. 10), AND (RIGHT) 


STOREROOMS AND FOUNDATIONS OF ROUND OVENS. 
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SHOWING, FROM THE SKY-LINE DOWN TO THE TOP ROW OF NICHES, 
DYNASTIC REMAINS REPRESENTING SEVERAL 
SUCCESSIVE REBUILDINGS IN THE JEMDET 


Z2 =~ 8. A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING 
2 CORRESPONDS TO THAT 


EARLY 
CENTURIES, AND (BELOW) FIVE 
NASR PERIOD: A COMPLETE 
OF THE TEMPLE EXCAVATIONS. 











OF THE TEMPLE AND ITS COURTS AT 
ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 4 (ABOVE): 
ROUND ALTAR, THE STAIRWAY 


A LEVEL WHICH ;7 } 
A VIEW SHOWING A SMALL ; 
LEADING TO THE ROOF, AND (IN THE OUTER COURT) 
THE TWO CIRCULAR OVENS INDICATED 


SECTION 
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IN FIG. 4. 
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JT J 3000 B.C.: NEW DISCOVERIES AT KHAFAJE, MESOPOTAMIA. 
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EXxpEpITION 


OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 





Nasr temple were traced in ground already sodden, 
and it was obviously impossible to go any deeper. 
From levels belonging to the Early Dynastic period 
of the temple, about 2700 B.C., came the curious 
relief in Fig. 9. It was a votive plaque put up in 
the temple, and simply names the votary and his 
father. The two men are probably represented by 
the figures on this plaque, and the older gentleman 
seems to have taken precautions against the cold 
of a Mesopotamian winter, for he wears a cloak 
and what looks like a woollen or fur cap, while the 
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leading figure wears only the long tasselled kilt 





+, 2. WITH FIG. I, AMONG THE MOST z” lf thi iod. Pi f thi , 
} ANCIENT OBJECTS DISCOVERED AT % usual for men at is period. Pieces of this plaque 
/ KHAFAJE! A SEAL IMPRESSION oF % Were found during the course of several digging 
A LION (URUK PERIOD). 2 seasons, each being fitted in as it was found, so that 


ae 


seals. At this period they are of an astonishing variety both in shape and subject. 
In contrast to the types illustrated in earlier articles (‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” 
September 26, 1936, p. 524, Fig. 8; and November 6, 1937, p. 792, Fig. 1), we show 
here a magnificent seal of fine design (Fig. 5) cut from green stone and inlaid above 
and below with rings of shell; it is surmounted by a silver loop for suspension; and 
one likes to consider this seal as a kind of badge of office for a priest in charge of 
the temple herd. Another seal is remarkable for its sloping top decorated with 
triangles cut from red jasper and shell set in bitumen (Fig. 6). The design shows 
a temple outside which two goats, presumably belonging to the sacred precincts, are 
feeding from a highly stylised tree. The most extraordinary seal amongst those of 
this period is that shown in Fig. 3, where we see a strange castle on the edge of a 
stream ; two goats, ignorant of lurking danger, approach a tree behind which a lion- 
headed demon waits in ambush, while a bird perched high in the branches watches 
the scene. There is no doubt that here we have an illustration to some myth not 





it eventually assumed the character of an intriguing 
jigsaw puzzle; and it was right at the end of the 
season just past that some fragments of it were found; although it is still incomplete, 
there is nothing missing that cannot be restored with certainty—such as the skirt of the 
leading man and the upper part of the other’s torso. The large square hole through 
which a peg was driven to fix the plaque to the temple wall can be seen with its raised 
border, accounting for most of the incompleted central portion. The fact that many 
of the fragments were found in widely distant spots suggests that the plaque’s original 
destruction may not, perhaps, have been accidental. Turning to the Jemdet Nasr 
period, the most interesting objects discovered in these layers are doubtless the cylinder 

















6. REMARKABLE FOR ITS CONICAL TOP DECORATED WITH RED JASPER AND WHITE 7 
SHELL TRIANGLES SET ALTERNATELY IN RED PASTE: A JEMDET NASR SEAL AND 
ITS IMPRESSION, SHOWING GOATS NIBBLING AT A TREE OUTSIDE A TEMPLE. 


. 
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yet interpreted by the texts which are known to us; but, conversely, it may be 
hoped that the discovery of such pictorial representations may explain fragmentary 
texts whose meaning has hitherto eluded us. The other two cylinder seals here depicted 
(Figs. 1 and 2) belong to a yet earlier age, the Uruk period, and are the earliest 
objects so far discovered in our excavations. They were found in the Jemdet Nasr 
layers of the Sin Temple, so that they must have been survivals, still valued and used 
in the manner of heirlooms by the later inhabitants. Fig. 1 shows a bull of the 
herd—without human or demonic aid—vanquishing the lion that has come to attack 
it, an unusual version of a subject of everlasting interest to the Mesopotamians, 
the welfare of their cattle. Fig 2, with a single lion portrayed so simply yet power- 
fully, is a fine example of the high quality of glyptic art in that very early age. 


NEWS—$41 











2 
~ 5. POSSIBLY THE BADGE OF A PRIEST IN CHARGE OF THE TEMPLE HERD: A SUPERB H 
2 JEMDET NASR CYLINDER SEAL MADE OF GREEN STONE INLAID WITH SHELL RINGS % 
i AT THE BASE AND SURMOUNTED BY A SILVER LOOP—TWO VIEWS AND THE IMPRESSION. 
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MESOPOTAMIAN COSTUME ABOUT 2700 B.C.: A VOTIVE PLAQUE OF CARVED 
STONE BEARING A RELIEF PROBABLY REPRESENTING THE VOTARY (LEFT) AND HIS 
Ff FATHER, WITH AN_ INSCRIPTION RECORDING THEIR NAMES--A WORK PIECED 
% TOGETHER FROM SCATTERED FRAGMENTS. 





10. AT THE EARLIEST BUILDING LEVEL EXCAVATED IN THE TEMPLE OF SIN, THE 

MOON-GOD, AT KHAFAJE: THE SHRINE WITH ITS DOUBLE ALTAR (SHOWN IN THE 

CENTRE BACKGROUND), AND (RIGHT) ONE OF THREE ADJOINING CHAMBERS LEADING 
TO THE COURTYARD SEEN IN FIG. 4. 
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FEATURES OF THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW, 1937. THE KING OPENS THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Pre 








nel 
remarkable for their comfort, and a matron, with other women as helpers, looks after the toy 
dogs. On the occasion of the opening ceremony, the King was received by the Duke of Gloucester, 
as President of the College. In his inaugural speech, his Majesty said: “The well- of the 
whole community depends rt a on the health of our domestic animals being cared for by a 
highly trained veterinary profession... .My Government are taking steps to form a national 
i tional scale.” 


veterinary service to conduct a vigorous attack on animal diseases on a na 
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‘ THE NEW LORD MAYOR, ALDERMAN SIR HARRY TWYFORD, ON HIS WAY TO BE SWORN 
} IN AT THE LAW COURTS: A VIEW OF THE STATE CHARIOT PASSING ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 
\ 
i 
} 
€} .. 
THE ROYAL OPENING OF GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, WHICH HAS 
COST A QUARTER OF A MILLION POUNDS: THE ARRIVAL OF THEIR MAJESTIES 
AT THE BUILDINGS IN GREAT COLLEGE STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 
= 
N 
S 
Ss 
= 
SN 
= 
SN 
: 
S 
LEADING THE PROCESSION PAST THE MANSION HOUSE: THE BAND AND DETACHMENT S 
OF THE ROYAL SCOTS GREYS, WHO PROVED OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO THE S 
CROWD IN VIEW OF THE RECENT MECHANISATION QUESTION, S 
SN 
t S 
} S 
S 
! : 
= 
= 
S 
SS 
ti * S 
‘ S 
3 THEIR MAJESTIES’ INSPECTION OF THE NEW COLLEGE: QUEEN ELIZABETH WITH 
S PROFESSOR J. RB. BUXTON; KING GEORGE, THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, LORD HAREWOOD, 
S AND MR. MORRISON, THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (AT BACK). 
i S 
2) 
{ 
} 
. : 
DEMONSTRATING PHYSICAL FITNESS IN THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW: A GROUP OF A S 
HUNDRED MEN AND GIRLS, DRESSED IN BLUE AND WHITE ATHLETIC COSTUME, = 
BEARING A NATIONAL FITNESS CAMPAIGN SLOGAN. 
The theme chosen for the Lord Mayor’s Show this year was the produce and trade of Britain 
and the Empire. The tableaux illustrating this and the military escorts for the new Lord Mayor, 


| Alderman Sir Harry Twyford, in his State chariot, formed an interesting pageant a mile long. 
j The new Lord Mayor received a hearty greeting from the crowds who lied the streets, and this 
} popular recognition was extended to the band and detachment of The Royal Scots Greys, whose 
| future as a horsed cavalry regiment was recently the subject of questions in the House. Another 
' feature of the procession which drew applause was a group of a hundred men and girls, dressed 
in blue and white, illustrating the slogan “In Work or Play—Fitness Wins.” The retiring Lord 
j Mayor, Sir George Broadbridge, received a special cheer, for the spectators seemed to er 
that his task in Coronation year had been exceptionally onerous. A ten-ft. high lion of 
Scotland was used to display the slogan “‘Come to Scotland next Summer and see the Great 
Exhibition”’—a reminder that the theme of the Show will form the basis of the 1938 Empire 
Exhibition. 








ROYAL INTEREST IN THE EXHIBITS AT THE VETERINARY COLLEGE: THEIR MAJESTIES 
IN THE “ BONE ROOM,” WITH MR. MORRISON, THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (RIGHT). 
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A WINDOW ON 
PICTORIAL NEWS FROM 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 

SCULPTURE PRESENTED TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 

MUSEUM: “THETIS DIPPING ACHILLES IN THE RIVER 
STYX"’; BY THOMAS BANKS, R.A. 





HAND-BELL MUSIC GIVEN IN ST. PAUL’S FOR THE 
FIRST TIME: AN ANCIENT SOCIETY OF COLLEGE 
YOUTHS’ CELEBRATION. 

Hand-bells were heard for the first time in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on November 6, in celebration of the tercentenary of the Ancient 
Society of College Youths. A course of Triples by Fabian Stedman, 
the famous campanologist, was rung. Three courses of Stedman 
Cinques were rung on the Cathedral bells before evensong. 





LAYING BARE A FAMOUS RELIC OF ANCIENT ROME: THE REMAINS OF THE 
OF AUGUSTUS CLEARED OF MODERN ACCRETIONS. 


The great work inaugurated by the Fascist régime of providing the remains of ancient Rome 

with suitable settings includes the clearing of the Mausoleum of A 

ashes of Augustus and of many of the Imperial family. Alaric the 

In modern times the Mausoleum became a theatre (the Awugusteo), and, 
turned into a concert hall. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


THE WORLD: 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LONDON NEWS 


Left: 

This well-known group 
has recently been ac- 
quired by the Museum 
through the generosity 
of an anonymous donor. 
It figured in the recent 
sale at Clumber, whither 
it had been taken some 
time between the years 
of 1833 and 1845 by the 
fourth Duke of New- 
castle. Before that it 
had belonged to a 
Colonel Johnes, of Hafod, 
Radnorshire, who com- 
missioned it frorn Thomas 
Banks (1735-1805). The 
group was greatly ad- 
mired when it was first 
shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1790, con- 
temporary journalism re- 
ferring to it as “one of 
the Works, in which 
Britain should pride 
itself.” Thetis was 
popularly supposed to 
be Mrs. Johnes, and the 
head of the “infant 
Achilles . . . one of 
the happiest efforts of 
Sculpture,” that of her 

daughter. 





THE DISASTROUS FLOODS IN SYRIA: THE VILLAGE OF MAADA ; 
WITH RUINED HOUSES HALF-BURIED IN MUD. 
Over 1000 people are believed to have lost their lives and as many as 
10,000 been rendered homeless by the sudden floods in the district north- 
west of Damascus in the last days of October. A wall of water appeared 
without any warning and swept away men, animals, and houses. Severe 
and unusual storms in the hills some days previously were the cause 
A huge lake formed to the south of Homs. 


MAUSOLEUM 


ustus. Here were laid the 
th rifled the tomb in 409. 





nore recently, was 











A STRADIVARIUS FOR THE NATION : THE VIOLIN 
BEQUEATHED TO THE VICTORIA AND ALHERT 


The first Stradivarius violin to come into national possession has 
been received by the Victoria and Albert Museum as a becuss* 
under the will of Mrs. Beatrice Mulgan. The instrument bears 
on the inside the wood-block printed label : ‘‘ Antonius Stradsuarius 
Cremonensis Faciebat Anno 1699,"" followed by a monogrammatic 
device of A and S printed from another block 





THE KING OF THE HELLENES ARRIVES IN ENGLAND 
TO STAY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: H.M. WELCOMED 
AT VICTORIA. 

The King of the Hellenes arrived in England on November 7 for 
his first—and private—visit since his accession. He stayed at 
Buckingham Palace as the guest of the King and Queen. He was 
present at a dinner-party at Buckingham Palace with the King 
and Queen of the Bulgarians and other European royalties. 
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THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER CELEBRATES HIS JUBILEE: H.H. WEIGHING HIMSELF AGAINST 
PURE GOLD, THE VALUE OF WHICH (£22,500) WAS DISTRIBUTED IN CHARITY. 

As noted in our last issue, the Maharaja of Bikaner celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his accession 

on September 18. The event was marked by religious ceremonies, but the popular festivities were 


deferred till later. The Viceroy paid a ceremonial visit to Bikaner for the jubilee celebrations on 
November 4. At a State banquet 


the Lallgarh Palace the Viceroy announced the Maharaja's 


promotion to the rank of General, in recognition of his eminent record in war and peace. 
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FIRST LABOUR PREMIER AND FIRST HEAD OF A NATIONAL -GOVERNMENT. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY FayeR OF VIENNA, LonDon. 
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THE LATE RIGHT HON. JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD, P.C., M.P., F.R.S.. WHO DIED SUDDENLY AT SEA ON NOVEMBER 4, 
WHILE ON A VOYAGE “IN SEARCH OF THAT MOST ELUSIVE OF ALL FORMS OF HAPPINESS—REST.”’ 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald died suddenly on board the liner ‘*Reina del Pacifico,’”’ in | Mr. MacDonald had never had full credit for the services he had rendered to the 
which he was travelling to South America with his youngest daughter, Miss Sheila country in 1931 and the years immediately succeeding. ‘‘A better colleague,” 
MacDonald, for three months’ holiday (in Peru and Chile), which he had described | he added, ‘I could not have desired. I saw him work through periods of grave 
as the first he had ever had free from any care. On embarking he remarked: physical disability. He worked himself out.’’ Mr. MacDonald was born on 
‘I am going in search of that most elusive of all forms of happiness—rest."" His | October 12, 1866, in humble circumstances, in the Highland seaside village of 
death lends an almost premonitory impressiveness to the tribute paid him a few | Lossiemouth. He was practically the founder of the Labour Party, and was 
days before by his old colleague, Lord Baldwin, when the latter was presented | thrice Prime Minister. He headed the first Labour Government of this country 
with an address by the City Corporation. Lord Baldwin said he felt that in 1923, the second in 1929, and in 1931 the first National Government. 
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THE NEW RACE FOR SEA POWER: A PICTORIAL CONSPECFEY: 


DRAWN BY oUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, FROM FIGURES COMPILED 
" oe PAO E ss kein ames : 
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BRITAIN’S GIGANTIC NAVAL REARMAMENT PROGRAMME AND THOSE OF OTHER NATIONS: A SURVEY OF 


All the great naval Powers are busily engaged in producing new fighting } 
ships, and the above illustrations graphically illustrate the strength of the 
various fleets in capital ships, aircraft-carriers, cruisers, destroyers (including are many ships of various tonnages included under one heading; for instance, 
large torpedo-boats), and submarines by the end of this year. In this cruisers vary tremendously in size and fighting power, from the latest 
country we are engaged in a naval rearmament programme on a scale never 10,000-ton ships armed with 8in. guns to vessels of about half this tonnage 
before approached, here or elsewhere, in time of peace. The great naval and almost obsolete. Then again in destroyers there is a great variation in | 
armament race, so familiar before the war, has been recommenced. Regarding tonnage. France, for example, has in commission many destroyers of over 
the United States, the Secretary of the Navy's annual report indicates a 2500 tons displacement, and some regard these large boats as small cruisers. 
building programme of record peace-time proportions for the forthcoming | The size of submarines likewise varies enormously. Concerning this type of 


year, and shows that 71 ships were under construction on July 1. Naturally, | 
in the above lists of fighting craft already built, building, or projected there 
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C¥US OF RELATIVE NAVAL STRENGTHS BY 


ES Comp ED BY F. E. McMurtrigz, Epitor or “ JANE’s FIGHTING SHIPs.” 
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. | NO FIGURES OBTAINABLE BUT SEVERAL 
J. | SUBMARINES KNOWN TO BE UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 





2Y OF (THE PRINCIPAL WARSHIPS BUILT, BUILDING, AND PROJECTED BY THE SEVEN CHIEF MARITIME POWERS. 


ally, | ship there are always jealously guarded secrets as to numbers built or | plan at present envisaged is unofficially specified for completion, we should 
here building. Until recently it was quite unknown how many submarines had | possess 25 capital ships, including 10 of the largest and most powerful type, 
ance, been built by Soviet Russia, and even now we can only give approximate 60 modern and 10 over-age cruisers, 9 large aircraft-carriers, 150 modern 
atest figures, though the number given as built, 114, probably underestimates the destroyers, with a large reserve of older vessels, and 65 to 70 modern 
nage ; big total of boats secretly constructed. Again, the number 25 given as submarines. Our great need is not so much for capital ships as for cruisers 
n in | building is probably below the mark. Japan, too, has not yet declared the and destroyers. Cruisers, varying between the ‘* Southampton" class of 
over actual number of submarines she is building. Writing recently in ‘* The 9000 to 10,000 tons, the ‘ Fiji'’ class of 8000 tons. and the ‘* Dido” class 
sers. Daily Telegraph and Morning Post" (November 4, 1937), Mr. Hector C. of 5300 tons, are being pushed forward as fast as possible. By the end of 
e of Bywater stated that by 1942, the date when the British naval rearmament the year 40 destroyers of 1730 tons and over will be under construction. 
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“ABOMINABLE SNOWMEN”! MYSTERIOUS HIMALAYAN TRACKS EXPLAINED. 











Puorocrapas BY F. S. SmMytHe 


ipa very interesting correspondence has appeared 
lately in “‘ The Times’ about the superstitious belief 
prevalent in Tibet and the Himalayas) in existence of 
human monsters known to the natives by the name of 
Mirka or Mi-Go, and in English as ** Abominable Snowmen.” 
Mr. F. S. Smythe, the famous mountaineer, has supplied 
us with these photographs of mysterious footprints found 
during his recent Himalayan climbs. He offers a rational 
explanation of these tracks in an article from which, by 
courtesy of ‘‘ The Times,"’ we are enabled to give some 
abridged extracts: ‘On July 16th last,’ he writes, “I 
left my base camp in the Bhyundar Valley, in the Garhwal 
Himalayas, intending to ascend a peak of 21,264ft. My 
proposed route involved traversing an unnamed glacier 
pass of about 16,500 ft. into a previously unexplored glacier- 
filled valley. I was accompanied by three Tibetan porters. 
After camping at about 14,500 ft., we left at dawn next 
morning and were soon on the pass. I was surprised to 
notice some tracks which at first I took to be those of a 
man, imprints of a huge foot apparently of a biped and in 
stride closely resembling my own tracks. When the por- 
ters joined me they were very frightened. They all declared 
that the tracks had been made by a Mirka, or, as they 
explained in Urdu to me, Bad Manshi (Bad Man). To 
reassure them, I said it must be a bear or snow leopard, 
but they would have none of this. I proceeded to make 
measurements and take photographs. As I believed | 
was the first European ever to have seen such tracks, | 
spared no pains to make a complete record. On the level, 

(Continued on left. 
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MYSTERIOUS TRACKS IN 
THE HIMALAYAS: THE 
ONLY DIVERGENCE— 
APPARENTLY MEANING- 
LESS—-MADE BY A BEAST 
AS IT WALKED ALONG 








a A SNOW RIDGE. 
i — 2 
the footmarks - averaged 


12 to I3in. in length and 
6in. in breadth, but up- 
hill they averaged only 
8in. in length. The stride 
was some 1} to 2ft. on 
the level, but considerably 
less uphill, and the foot- 
marks were turned outwards 
at about the same angle as 
a man’s. There were well- 
defined imprints of five 
toes, 1} to IZin. long and 
? of an inch broad, unlike 
human toes, arranged sym- 
metrically. Lastly, there 
was what appeared to be 
the impression of a heel 
with two curious toe-like 
impressions on either side. 
The men were unanimous 
that the Snow Man walks 

[Continued opposite. 
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= ONE OF THE MYSTERIOUS FOOTPRINTS (RIGHT) = 
COMPARED WITH THE IMPRESSION OF A CLIMBING- 
BOOT (SIZE 9 OR 10) MADE BESIDE 
Fae HIMALAYAN SNOW. 
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BELIEVED BY TIBETAN PORTERS TO BE FOOTPRINTS OF A ~ 


TRACKS ON AN 
UNTRAVERSED PASS NORTH OF THE BHYUNDAR VALLEY IN 
BRITISH GARHWAL, LEAVING THE RIDGE TO MAKE A STEEP 


DREADED SNOWMAN (MIRKA OR 4MI-UO): 


DESCENT WORTHY OF A MEMBER OF THE HIMALAYAN CLUB 


measurements and observations were examined by Professor 
Julian Huxley, Secretary of the Zoological Society, Mr. 
Martin A. C. Hinton, Keeper of Zoology at the Natural 
History Museum, and Mr. Pocock. The conclusion reached 
is that the tracks were made by a bear, L’rsus arctos pruinosus, 
which is distributed throughout the Western and Central 
Himalayas. The fact that they appeared made by a biped 
is explained by the bear putting its rear foot into the rear 
end of the impression left by its front foot. Only the side 
toes would show, and this again explains the Tibetans’ belief 
that the indentations, in reality the toes of the rear foot, 
are the front toes of a Snow Man who walks with his five 
main toes behind him. This also explains the size of the 
spoor, which, when melted out by the sun, would appear 
enormous. Mr. Shipton described the tracks he saw as 
resembling. those of a young elephant; so also would the 
tracks I saw when the sun had melted them away at the 
edges and destroyed the indentations made by the toes. 
Like the stoat, fox and ptarmigan, these bears must have 
inhabited the Himalayas for thousands of years, and have 
evolved the coloration of the snowy habitat. Why they 
should venture up to the eternal snows far from their normal 
haunts of woodland and pasture is hard to say; according 
to Mr. Pocock, their habits in this connection are unaccount- 
able. It would appear certain that the tracks described in 
letters to ‘ The Times’ were made by this bear.”’ 








TRACKS WITH TOE-MARKS 
SUGGESTING A_ BIPED, 
THROUGH THE’ BEAST 
PUTTING ITS HIND FEET 
INTO ITS FRONT FOOT- 
PRINTS. (WITH AN ICE- 
| AKE- TO SHOW -SIZE:)° 
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with his toes behind him, 
and that the impressions 
at the heel were the front 
toes. I was soon able to 
disprove this, by discovering 
a place where the beast had 
jumped down from some 
rocks, making deep im- 
pressions where he landed. 
From the col the tracks 
followed a snow ridge and, 
except for one divergence, 
took an almost straight 
line. After some 300 yards 
they turned off the ridge 
and descended a steep rock 
face, fully 1000ft. high. 
It appeared that this 
Abominable Snow Man was 
well qualified for member- 
ship of the Himalayan 
Club! My photographs, 


(Continued in centre below. 
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+ WHERE THE BEAST (OBVIOUSLY A VERY HEAVY 
CREATURE) HAD JUMPED OFF SOME ROCKS: A 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING DEEPER IMPRESSIONS 
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BASED ON THE NINE-POWER TREATY : 


THE INTERNATIONAL FAR-EASTERN 
CONFERENCE. 


LIT VINOFF-SO’ 


SIGNATORIES OF A NOTE TO JAPAN: DELEGATES AT THE 


The International Conference on the Far-Eastern conflict opened in Brussels on 
November 3, under the chairmanship of M. Spaak, who was Foreign Minister in 
M. van Zeeland’s Cabinet, and, at the time of writing, is attempting to form a 
new Ministry. Both Germany and Japan refused the invitation to attend, but 
it was assumed that Italy held the necessary watching brief. Count Luigi 
Aldrovandi-Marescotti is an expert on Far Eastern questions and was with the 
Lytton Commission during the inquiry into the Manchurian affaire. M. Litvinoff, 


| 


| 
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SEEKING TO END THE FAR-EAST WAR: 


DELEGATES OF THE POWERS 
REACH AGREEMENT. 


M. DE GRAEF-NETH 


BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL FAR-EASTERN CONFERENCE. 


Foreign Commissar, with his assistant, M. Potemkin, represents Soviet Russia. On 
November 6 the Conference agreed on the text of a Note to be sent to the 
Japanese Government inviting them to discuss the dispute with China with a 
small working committee and pointing out that the meeting of the Powers at 
Brussels is based essentially on the provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty. The 
aim of the Conference is defined as ‘“‘the resolving by peaceful means of the 
conflict."" The Note was transmitted to the Belgian Ambassador in Tokyo. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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SIR FREDERICK HOBDAY. PROFESSOR J. B. BUXTON. MR. A. F. HARDIMAN. MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON SIR COLVILLE SMITH. DR. J. A. VOELCKER. + 
Principal and Dean of the Has succeeded Sir Frederick The sculptor of the great ‘ " Recently resigned from the Consulting Chemist, the 
Royal Veterinary College, Hobday as Principal and statue of Field-Marshal Earl We give here an early portrait office of Grand Secretary Royal Agricultural Society 
the new building of which was Dean of the Royal Veterinary Haig, which H.R.H. the of the well-known actress and of the United Grand Lodge of England, since 1885. Died 
opened by the King on College. Acting Principal Duke of Gloucester arranged artist, who died November 7. of Freemasons of England, November 6; aged eighty- 
November 9. His retirement and Dean since September to unveil on November 10. Her first professional stage which he had held for three. An athlete himself, he 
took effect from: that date. last. Was formerly Professor The statue is illustrated on engagement was in 1887, when twenty years. Died Novem- was well known in sporting 
Has had a most distinguished of Animal Pathology, and page 829. Mr. Hardiman she played Ophelia. She acted ber 5; aged seventy-five. circles as Vice-Patron, the 
career which included war Director of the University was a Rome scholar in 1920. nd moe pager nage ith Was secretary of the Apollo Amateur Athletic Association. 
service in France, Flanders, Field Laboratories, Cam- He studied under the late Pro- artners Fw. also wit Lodge 357 for over fifty and twice President, the 
____Italy and Albania, pe idge. _Z > fessor Lantéri, and in London. 4 hho Se ears. i London Athletic Club. 
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ENDEAVOURING TO FIND A 
PEACEFUL MEANS OF ENDING 
THE SINO-JAPANESE CON- 
FLICT : THE INTERNATIONAL 
FAR- EASTERN CONFERENCE 
IN SESSION, WITH M. SPAAK 
IN THE CHAIR, IN THE 
PALAIS DES ACADEMIES, 
BRUSSELS. 
The International Far- Eastern 
Conference opened on Novem- 
ber 3. There were present repre- 
sentatives of all the Great Powers, 
with the exception of Japan and 
Germany, who had refused the 
invitation to attend. Mr. Anthony 
Eden represented Great Britain ; 
and Mr. Davis the United States. 
The Italian delegate suggested 
that it was impossible to estab- 
lish facts and that the Conference 
should invite the two warring 
nations to get into “ direct con- 
tact.” It was ultimately decided 
to send a Note to Japan inviting 
her to discuss the conflict with 
a small working committee, and 
assuring her that the discussions 
taking place were based on the 
provisions of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. Portraits on page 849. 
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A GREAT VICTOKIAN ACTOR WHOSE DEATH 


OOOO A A 
RE-ELECTED MAYOR OF NEW YORK BY AN OVERWHELMING 
ANNOUNCED : SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


‘ MAJORITY: MR. FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA, 
Retived foes Do saan SS cow gees | eng meen Pele ond In the New York City elections on November 2, Mr. La Guardia, standing Was a director of Imperial Airways and of four other com- 
ae ErO. i 3 = a wean oe By ool ty ween for re-election as Mayor, polled 1,344,016 votes, the largest total ever panies. Died November 9; aged fifty-nine. Founded the 
-&, leadi a e - Fon «pen Tiols Gucaten tied een given to a candidate for that office, and beat his Tammany Democrat first private air-line in this ‘country which, before its amal- 
ppt oe aanaaee since 1896. In 1897 produced “ Hamlet” sree. Ev. Jecemiet T. ha neg ba = oueepens Seely “ gamation with Imperial Airways, had carried over 15,000 
e e . ort, 425. Z uardia’s election to the Mayoralty in was the passengers. W hai ts. I d k 
at the Lyceum, in which he achieved a great personal first defeat sustained by T. ! a , noe dy Bray sole rn Sy on 
\ Bs 7 susté y Tammany Hall for twenty years and the Coal and | . 
triumph. His most ae es the dene unexpected decisiveness of his fresh victory with a doubled maiority is pany. He pod A mE My far idee ads 
the Third Floor Back,” in whic , Hi regarded as a crushing blow to that organisation. Liveryman of the Loriner’s Company. 
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THE DEATH OF A PIONEER OF COMMERCIAL AIR-LINES : 
SIR SAMUEL INSTONE. 
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ROYAL DOMESTICITY: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT AND HIS FAMILY. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT WITH THEIR CHILDREN, PRINCE EDWARD AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, AND A PET DOG: 
A CHARMING FAMILY GROUP AT COPPINS, IVER, WHERE RURAL PEACE AFFORDS REST AFTER PUBLIC DUTY. 


The Duke and Duchess of Kent take their full share of public duty, as witness, for read: “They try to spend there every week-end with the children as privately and 
example, their recent tour in Wales and their visit, the other day, to the headquarters quietly as they can. ... The Duke's Alsatian, ‘ Dushka,’ is always with him... . 
of the Overseas League, of which the Duke is President. In their leisure time, | ‘Coppins’ is a charming house left to them by Princess Victoria." On page 862 
however, they like nothing better than to be at their country home (Coppins, Iver, | in this number are portraits of the Duke and his bride (then 
Bucks) with their two children, Prince Edward (born October 9, 1935) and Princess Greece) painted by Mr. P. A. de Laszlé on the occasion of their wedding in 
Alexandra (born on Christmas Day 1936). In the newly-published “‘ Intimate Life Westminster Abbey on November 29, 1934. Mounted reproductions of these pictures, 
Story of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent,’’ by Baroness Helena von-der Hoven, we in colour, as noted on page 862, are on sale in aid of St. George’s Hospital. 


Princess Marina of 
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PICTURES FROM WINDSOR CASTLE ALBUMS: 
VICTORIA’S REIGN DEPICTED IN WATER - COLOUR. 





“ 


DEPARTURE FROM TREPORT, 1843"°—BY EUGENE ISABEY 
(1804-1886) : QUEEN VICTORIA BEING ROWED TO THE “ VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT” AT THE CONCLUSION OF HER VISIT TO LOUIS 
PHILIPPE AT THE CHATEAU D’EU. 
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‘““RELAI DE POSTE, FORET D’EU, 1843".—BY SIMEON FORT: 

SHOWING THE CHAR-A-BANCS IN WHICH QUEEN VICTORIA AND 

HER PARTY MADE EXCURSIONS INTO THE FOREST DURING HER 
VISIT TO LOUIS PHILIPPE. 








“VISIT TO MILITARY HOSPITALS, CHATHAM, 1855 ""—BY JOHN TENNIEL: A WATER- 
COLOUR COMMEMORATING THE VISIT OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT TO FORT 
PITT WHICH DIRECTLY RESULTED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NETLEY. 


As Editor of the privately printed annual volumes of the Old Water-Colour Society's 
Club, Mr. Randall Davies was looking for suitable matter for the Centenary of Queen 
Victoria's accession when it was suggested that he should approach Windsor Castle. 
Here he was permitted to range through stores of treasure which resulted in him 
yielding to another suggestion—that the discovery of a completely neglected stratum 
should not only be privately printed, but should, with his 


Majesty's gracious 


Repropucep By GRACIOUS PERMISSION OF HIS Majesty THE KING 


ILLUSTRATED 


“SALON DE FAMILLE, 


* FOUNDING OF NETLEY HOSPITAL, 
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‘“ BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN 1846""—BY JOSEPH NASH (1808-1878): THE WORK OF AN ARTIST, 
EXTENSIVELY PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY, SEVERAL OF WHOSE DRAWINGS APPEAR IN THE ALBUMS 


AT WINDSOR. 
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CHATEAU D’EU, 1843 ""—BY EUGENE LAMI (1800-1890): A CONVERSATION PIECE WHICH 


SHOWS QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE QUEEN OF FRANCE AT THE TABLE AND THEIR HUSBANDS SEATED ON A SOFA. 





1856 ""—BY WILLIAM SIMPSON (1823-1899): ONE OF 


THE FREQUENT ROYAL COMMISSIONS RECEIVED BY THIS ARTIST WHO BECAME, IN 1866, 


SPECIAL ARTIST TO “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 

permission, be shared by the public at large. Accordingly, he has made a selection, 
with comments on it, as much for the social and historical as for the purely artistic 
interest of such a varied collection. The result is ‘* Victorian Water-Colours at 
Windsor Castle" (published by ‘Country Life’; price 21s.), containing drawings which 
have never before been reproduced, or even exhibited, in this country. Queen 
Victoria’s predilection for water-colour seems to be indicated by the fact that both 
Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon presented to the Queen albums filled with 
records in water-colour of her visits to France, and by her patronage of artists 
who illustrated the scenes of pomp and ceremony in the early years of her 
reign. Of the pictures reproduced here ‘Salon De Famille, Chateau D'Eu,"’ by 
Eugéne Lami, is, perhaps, the most notable of the drawings illustrating the visit 
of the Queen and Prince Albert to Louis Philippe at the Chateau D’Eu in 1843. 


rrom “ Vicrortan Warter-CoLtours at Winpsor Caste.” 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


** CONFIRMATION 
ONE OF THE 


OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 1856 "'—By 
ARTIST'S MOST ATTRACTIVE WORKS, 
THE PRIVATE CHAPEL 


LOUIS HAGHE 
ADMIRABLY DEPICTING THE SCENE 
OF WINDSOR. 


‘““ COSTUME BALL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 1851 "—By EUGENE LAMI (1800-1890): THE 


NEWS 


853 


ROYAL ALBUM PICTURES MADE PUBLIC: 
WORKS OF ARTISTIC, SOCIAL, AND HISTORIC INTEREST. 


(1806-1885) : 


IN 


‘* PERFORMANCE OF ‘MACBETH’ AT WINDSOR, 1853 ’—BY 

A PRODUCTION IN THE RUBENS ROOM AT THE CASTLE ; 

KEAN’S WIFE AS LADY MACBETH AND A NOBLE AND 
AUDIENCE. 


LOUIS HAGHE: 
WITH CHARLES 
DISTINGUISHED 


ONLY EXAMPLE 


(IN THIS COUNTRY) OF A COSTUME PIECE FROM THIS ARTIST'S HAND—THE DRESSES OF THE CHARLES II. 


PERIOD. 


““CHRISTENING OF PRINCESS BEATRICE, 1857 °’—BY 
(1816-1875): THE CEREMONY IN THE PRIVATE CHAPEL 
DEPICTED BY A SWEDISH ARTIST WHO RECEIVED SE 
Continued.) 

The ‘ Buckingham 
Mansions,’ several 
interest shown by 
the subject of a rare 
Windsor), and this visit 
Hospital—a ceremony 
artist of ‘* The 


EGRON- SILLIF LUNDGREN 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE AS 
RAL COMMISSIONS FROM THE QUEEN. 


Palace "’ 
of whose 
the Queen 


is by Joseph Nash, the 
drawings are in the albums at Windsor. The 
in her soldiers during the Crimea campaign is 
water-colour by John Tenniel (there is another at 
to Chatham led directly to the founding of Netley 
painted by William Simpson, who became a_ special 
Illustrated London News."’ Louis Haghe is represented by one 
of his most attractive pictures, ‘‘ Confirmation of the Princess Royal,"’ and 
a painting of the production of ‘“ Macbeth” by Charles Kean in the Rubens 
Room at Windsor. This artist received several royal commissions, as did 
the Swedish artist Egron Lundgren, who was delighted with his reception 
at Court and was commanded to paint a picture of the marriage of the 


REPRODUCED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION OF HIS MAJESTY 


author of ‘ Nash's 


THE KING 


“STATE BALL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 1848""—BY EUGENE LAMI: 
AN INTERESTING PICTURE WHICH CONTRASTS WITH THE LESS FORMAL 
GATHERING AT THE COSTUME BALL DEPICTED BY THE SAME ARTIST. 


‘““THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH AT WINDSOR, 1855 "—BY GEORGE HOUSMAN 
THOMAS (1824-1868): THE WORK OF AN ARTIST WHO JOINED THE STAFF OF 
‘““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


Balmoral. At Windsor 
example (in this country) of a costume piece by Eugéne Lami. 
a Costume Ball at Buckingham Palace when the guests were dressed 
in Charles II. period costumes. The Duke of Wellington was present as a 
Restoration Field Marshal, but without a wig, which, to quote a report on the 
Ball, ** made him pre-eminently distinguished." 


Princess Royal and do a series 
is the only 


It depicts 


of drawings of scenes at 


rroM “ VictoRIAN Water-CoLtours at Winpsor CasTLe.” 
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By PROFESSOR G. I. TAYLOR, M.A., F.R.S., M.R.I., Yarrow Research Professor of the Royal Society. 
(See Illustrations on the opposite page.) : 


We here continue our publication of the series of lectures 
on Ships, given at the Royal Institutton by Professor 
G. I. Taylor. The lectures given in previous issues 
dealt with the laws that govern a ship's being, and ancient 
ships and early shipbuilders. Here Professor Taylor 
deals with the development of the racing yacht from the 
davs of Charles Il. on ; with the various types of anchors 
which have appeared in the course of history in different 
places, and with the most outstandingly successful native 
sailing-craft. 


HE only English commercial sailing-craft which still 
holds its own against steam and oil is the Thames 
barge. These beautiful craft owe their survival to a number 
of features which make it possible for barges carrying 
large cargoes to be handled by a very small crew. In 
some cases a man and a boy can handle barges carrying 
some hundreds of tons. The heavy mainsail is permanently 
hoisted. When not in use it is pulled up to the mast by 
ropes called brails, which pass round the after-edge, or 
leech, of the sail. The difference between the effort 
required to brail-up a sail by pulling it sideways and 
that required to raise it into position off the deck is very 
great, as one realises if one considers how 
much more work one must do in lifting 
a heavy curtain from the floor and hang- 
ing it on its rings than in pulling the 
curtain aside. The sail is supported by 
a heavy sprit, the lower end of which is 
held up by a chain attached to the mast. 
The crew never have to lift the sprit 
except when the mast is lowered to go 
under a bridge. The foresail, which runs 
on rings up and down the forestay, is also 
easy to handle. Large topsails are very 
much used. The Thames barges are flat- 
bottomed, so that they can take the 
ground comfortably. They have hinged 
boards, called lee-boards, which can be let 
down on either side in order to prevent 
them from drifting sideways. They are 
chiefly used between London and places 
on the Thames estuary, but they often go 
down-Channel as far as the Isle of Wight, 
and one sometimes sees them as far as 
Falmouth. 

Yachting was introduced into England 
by Charles II. When he was called to the 
throne, he was living at Breda. For his 
journey by canal across Holland, the Prince 
of Orange lent him his vacht, for yachts 
in Holland were the equivalent of coaches 
in England : every important person had 
one. Charles enjoyed his journey so much 
that he told his Dutch hosts that he 
would buy a yacht as soon as he got back 
to England. The Burgomaster of Amster- 
dam then presented him with a very beauti- 
ful yacht, the ‘‘ Mary,” which was being 
built at the time. As soon as the “ Mary” 
arrived in the Thames, Charles ordered 
two more yachts to be built by the 
Brothers Pett for himself and his brother 
James. With these two vachts, Charles 
and James began the sport of yacht-racing. 

Since the time of Charles II., yachts 
have gradually developed and improved. 
The weight has been put lower and lower 
in the hull, as stone ballast was replaced 
by iron ore, ore by lead, and _ finally 
the lead was put outside the boat. During 
the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, yachts were very 
tubby. They had round, bluff bows and 
easy lines at the stern; they have been 
aptly described as being of the “cod-head 


and mackerel-tail” type. An excellent HOW THE ART OF SAILING INTO THE WIND HAS DEVELOPED WITH THE 
NUMBER OF TACKS NECESSARY FOR A MODERN 


example of this was the “‘ Cumberland IT.” 
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SHIPS—THEIR ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Iil.—THE YACHT-DESIGNER’S TRIUMPHS ; ANCHORS; AND NATIVE CRAFT. 
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allow the smaller ones some time- 
allowance or handicap. The earliest 
method adopted was based on 
tonnage. As early as 1694, the 

-__ UxBxD 
tonnage rule T es 





was used 
for estimating the cargo-carrying capacity of ships. In this 
formula, T is the tonnage, L is the length in feet of 
the keel (measured along the ground from the bottom of 
the stem-post to stern-post), B the breadth, and D the 
depth (measured inside). It was soon found that boats 
with sloping stems were undermeasured, and that designers 
cheated by putting in false floors, so that D was also 
measured too small. In 1773, the first of these difficulties 
was avoided by measuring L from the perpendicular from 
the bow to the base of the stern-post, and the second by 
taking D as $B. The 1773 formula was T a mee. 
The $B was to allow for the usual amount of slope 
of the bow. 

When the 1773 rule was made, stern-posts were 
usually nearly vertical; by 1855 they had developed a 
considerable rake, so that the L measured by the 1773 


tule was too small. Accordingly, the Thames Rule 
pas xBX}B 


= was made, in which L was measured along 
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YACHT (LEFT) 








only 5 ft. 6in. Such yachts were uncomfortable, and ‘even 
dangerous, so in 1888 the following rule was introduced : 
ee oe 

6000 
The tax on beam being removed, yachts were built with 
more beam. ‘‘ Britannia ’”’ appeared in 1893, and proved one 
of the finest yachts ever built. 

The tax on sail area made the sail areas go down, and 
it therefore became necessary to make the boats as easily 
driven as possible. This gave rise to a tendency to make 
the vachts of small displacement’ and very light construc- 
tion. For this reason, the yachts built at the end of the 
1886 rule broke up long before the earlier ones. In 1901, 
a linear rating formula was introduced which gave the 
yacht’s rating in feet instead of tons. The i901 rule 
introduced new factors which penalised very light dis- 
placement, but it was not till 1907 that rules were intro- 
duced to ensure that yachts shall be strongly built. The 
present international rules have produced beautiful boats 
with a tendency to heavy displacement. 
This rather big displacement makes them 
expensive to construct, and in recent 
years classes have been developed, 
particularly in the Scandinavian countries, 
in which only the sail area is limited. 
In the 30-square-metre class, for instance, 
a builder can put any boat he likes under 
a sail whose area does not exceed 30 
square metres (i.e., 320 sq. ft.). This type 
of restriction leads to long, narrow yachts 
of very light displacement, and to very 
high and narrow sails. Such yachts are 
becoming popular, because they are fast 
and cheap to build. 

The improvement of sails which set in 
with the visit of the famous ‘‘ America” 
has continued. When the sail area is 
included in the rating formula, it pays 
to design sails so that they give the 
maximum formula driving-force per 
square foot. In the Scandinavian square- 
metre classes the sails are as tall and 
narrow as they can be made to set, 
for it has been found that this is the 
most efficient shape. Modern sails will 
drive a modern yacht forward when she 
is pointing as little as 35 degrees away 
from the wind. She makes her best 
speed to windward, however, when she 
is pointing nearly 50 degrees away from 
the wind. The old squaresail ships would 
not go when pointing nearer than about 
70 degrees from the wind. 

The development of anchors has been 
very slow. The Greeks used stocked 
anchors of much the same design as those 
used to-day by fishermen and most small 
craft. The stock—that is, the cross-piece 
near the ring—is necessary in order to 
turn the anchor over if it falls on the 
ground with its flukes horizontal. It also 
helps to keep the buried fluke in the 
ground. A single hook without a stock 
will turn out of the ground if pulled 
through it, but a stock prevents this. 
The Chinese use stocked anchors in which 
the stock passes through the crown of 
the anchor—i.e., where the flukes meet 
the shank. It is not so efficient as the 
ordinary fisherman’s anchor, but works 
in the same way. 

Stockless anchors were introduced in 
CENTURIES : the middle of the nineteenth century. 
They have far less holding power for their 


At once better yachts were produced, 


of 1790. The sails of English yachts at that AND A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WARSHIP TO COVER THE SAME DISTANCE—THE MODERN weight than stocked anchors, but they 


time were cut very baggy. In 1857, the 
yacht ‘ America’ came over and beat all 
our best yachts. She had hollow lines at the 
bow, and her sails were cut to set very 
flat. Everyone started to imitate her and 
a great improvement in English yachts 
resulted. 

The next great improvement came when an amateur 
vacht - designer named Bentall realised that the narrow 
forefoot which resulted from making hollow sections at 
the bow was unnecessary and merely added extra resistance 
bv increasing the area of the wetted surface. He therefore 
built the yacht “ Jullanar,”’ in which the forefoot was cut 
away so that the keel sloped up continuously from the 
stern to the bow. “Jullanar ”’ was very successful. A peculiar 
feature in her construction was that the long counter 
was immersed many feet beyond her rudder-post. This 
was in order that her measured length should be 
small, for at that time length was measured from the 
stem to the stern-post. 

As soon as vacht-racing began, people found that, 
other things being equal, the big yacht always beat the 
little one. For this reason it was necessary to adopt some 
means of measuring vachts, so that the larger ones could 


YACHT BEING ABLE TO SAIL MUCH CLOSER TO THE WIND. 


In this drawing, the wind is supposed to be blowing in the direction away from the spectator. The 
modern yacht has made only two tacks and is half-way through a third. 
has made ten, and is just at the end of her eleventh. 
in preparaticn for going about. 


Drawing by G. H. Davis. 


the deck from stem to the stern-post, and L—B is sub- 
stituted for L—#%B, to allow for the rake of the stern-post. 
As competition in yacht-racing became more _ intense, 
designers built their boats so as to get the smallest possible 
value of T for the biggest possible boat. One method of 
doing this was that used by “ Jullanar,” in which the stern- 
post came well forward of the after-end of the water-line. 
Another was to bend the stern-post forward at the water- 
line. Besides affording opportunities for cheating, the 
1855 rule suffered from the disadvantage that it penalised 
breadth heavily, but did not penalise depth. For this 
reason it paid to build boats very narrow and deep. 

In 1881, the rule T ex O was introduced, L being 
now measured along the water-line. This rule did not 
have the effect anticipated, and yachts became still 
narrower. In 1886, a certain successful vacht measured 
34 ft. on the water-line by 8 ft. draught, with a beam of 


The old-fashioned sailing-ship 
Her squaresails are shown partially hauled round 
The difference between the two ships is caused by the efficiency of 
modern flat fore-and-aft sails, compared with the old squaresails and baggy fore-and-aft saiis. 


have the great advantage that they house 
themselves into the hawse-hole at the bow 
of the ship without being handled. For 
this reason they are universally used by 
big ships. They are unstable in the ground. 
If pulled through the mud, one blade gets 
buried deeper than the other, and the earth 
pressure turns the anchor about the line of its shank till 
the blades come out of the ground. 

In the last few years, two new anchors have been 
devised : Lucking’s anchor and the “C.Q.R.” Lucking’s 
anchor uses the instability of the type described in con- 
nection with the stockless anchor. It has a big blade 
and two small, inclined blades at opposite ends of a cross- 
bar through the crown. These biades turn the anchor 
over if it falls upside down. The *C.Q.R."" anchor is 
like a double-bladed ploughshare. It is hinged so that, 
when it falls on its side, the point is aiming down into the 
ground. As it is pulled along it digs deeply into the 
ground and turns upright, so that the hinge is vertical 
and the blade is aiming obliquely downwards. This anchor 
has the largest holding power for its weight of any known 
anchor. It also has the advantage that it can be stowed, 
without being handled, in a specially shaped hawse-hole 
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SHIPS : THE ADVANCE OF YACHT-DESIGNING ; STRANGE CRAFT; AND ANCHORS. 


Drawn BY G, H. Davis FROM Material Suppiiep spy Proressor G. I. Tavtor. (See ARTICLE On Opposite Pace.) 
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III.—‘“‘ SHIPS ’’: MILESTONES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART OF YACHT-DESIGNING, AND OTHER MATTERS DISCUSSED 
IN PROFESSOR TAYLOR’S THIRD LECTURE. 


The development of yacht-designing from the seventeenth century onwards is 
traced in the illustrations above and described in the article on the opposite page. 
The following supplementary details are derived from that most interesting work, 
“Sailing Ships and Their Story,’’ by Mr. Keble Chatterton. During the ‘seventies, 
thanks to W. Froude and others, experiments of the highest value were made to 
discover the laws which governed the resistance of water to bodies moving through 
it, leading to the designing of yacht hulls on a scientific basis. But suddenly, 
from Maldon, on the Blackwater, in a remote corner of Essex, a Mr. E. H. Bentall, 
not a professional naval architect, but an agricultural implement maker, designed 


and had built the famous yacht “‘ Jullanar"’ in 1875. Getting away from existing 
conventions, he had the courage to dispense with the old-fashioned straight stem 
and stern, and cut away all deadwood from both. The “ Jullanar"’ immediately 
displayed such remarkable speed and was so successful a racer that her lines 
considerably influenced subsequent yacht-building. The result was a revival of 
one of the most characteristic features of the Egyptian craft of the early dynasties, 
the overhanging bow and stern. In 1893, beam, being no longer taxed, was allowed 
to show its value, and ever since that time a more wholesome type of boat has 
prevailed, instead of the vicious ‘‘ plank-on-edge ™ class of racing yacht. 
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OF BIRDS’ FLIGHT. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “* Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” ete. 


OME little time ago my friend Dr. P. R. Lowe 
published the results of an intensive study he 
had made of Atlantisia, a diminutive and flightless 
member of the rail tribe—which includes our water- 
hen and land-rail—found only in Inaccessible Island, 
an uninhabited and mountainous mass of volcanic 
rock. It is one of a group of three volcanic islands, 
all in sight of one another. The largest is Tristan 
da Cunha, Inaccessible Island and Nightingale Island 
being by comparison insignificant in size. Since we 
are considering a flightless bird, it is important to 
note the isolation of this group, which is 1800 miles 
from Cape Agulhas, the most 
southerly point of Africa, 300 
miles from the mouth of the 
La Plata, in South America, 
and 1400 miles from South 
Georgia, in the South Atlantic. 
How, then, did Atlantisia, the 
smallest flightless bird known, 
contrive to reach this tiny 
island, and why is it not found 
on the other two islands of 
this group? It has, in short, 
evolved on the island. But 
this evolution applies only to 
its coloration, for in all its 
deeper-seated characters it 
agrees with the rail tribe as a 
whole. 

There is no evidence that 
this group of islands ever 
formed part of a continental 
land-mass—the fact that they 
are of volcanic origin implies 
this. But there are two other 
birds, a bunting and a thrush, 








2. SHOWING THE GREATLY REDUCED ‘“‘ KEEL” FOR THE 

ATTACHMENT OF FLYING-MUSCLES, AND THE SURPRISING 

LENGTH OF THE FURCULA, OR “ WISH-BONE’’: THE 

STERNUM, OR BREAST-BONE, AND SHOULDER-GIRDLE OF 

ATLANTISIA, WITH THE FRONT END OF THE CORACOID, 
TO WHICH THE WING IS ATTACHED. 


also found here, and these, it is to be noted, are able 
to fly. The inference is that they landed here by 
flight, a feat which Dr. Lowe believes could never 
have been accomplished by Atlantisia. After a very 
laborious study of the microscopical structure of its 
feathers, he is convinced that at no time in the 
course of its evolution was it capable of flight, for 
the extremely complex structure of the interlocking 
apparatus of the vane, or web, of the flight-feathers 
is here so feebly developed as to be unable to form 
a web capable of forming a coherent surface when 
the wings are set in rapid motion. His figures show 
this very convincingly. 

Passing from the feathers to the muscles and 
skeleton, he proceeds to enlarge on the feeble character 
of the apparatus for flight—the wing and shoulder- 
girdle. And here again he describes conditions 
with which we are familiar in the case of birds which 
have lost the power of flight. The inferences, how- 
ever, which Dr. Lowe draws from his very patient 
study of this bird, and of all other flightless birds, 
are startling. He believes that they never attained 





to the power of flight, but are either on the way to 
become flying-birds or, growing weary of well doing, 
stopped further progress at the stage we find it. 

But this, surely, can hardly be. The wing, like 
every other organ of the body, is shaped by use: 
what all other anatomists regard as “ vestiges,’’ due 
to lack of use, Dr. Lowe would have us regard as 
‘incipient ’’ wings. Indeed, the more we consider 


his views, the greater the difficulties we find in their 
acceptance, which, indeed, would land us in some 
strange conceptions of evolution. 
instances of flightless birds. 


There are dozens of 
On’ Dr. Lowe’s theory, 





I. THE SMALLEST FLIGHTLESS BIRD IN THE WORLD, WHICH IS FOUND ONLY ON 
INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, THE MOST WESTERLY OF THE TRISTAN DA CUNHA GROUP: 
ATLANTISIA, A MEMBER OF THE RAIL TRIBE.—[{REPRODUCED By CourTESY OF Dr. P. R. Lowe.] 


we should have to begin our studies 
of the bird’s wing with some of the 
moas, wherein not only is there no trace 
whatever of a wing, but not even of 
the shoulder-girdle which affords it 
support! What started the growth of 
these missing parts in other species of 
moas, wherein we find what he would 
call the adumbration of a wing, but 
what all the rest of us call ‘ vestiges ”’ 
of a wing ? 

In that ancient, extinct diver 
Hesperornis, we find no more than the 
upper end of the shaft of the humerus. 
When and how and why did the diving- 
birds of to-day, of the related genus 
Colymbus, begin to complete this shaft, 
and add thereto the forearm and hand 
to complete the wing ?—a very specialised 
organ differing from the fore-limb of all 
other land-vertebrates, and obviously 
moulded to its shape in adjustment to 
the unique character of the structures 
which form its lifting surface? Did the 
absolutely different wings of the ancient 
Pterodactyles, and the present-day bats, 
also attain to their structural perfection 
before they could be used for flight ? 

Great stress is laid on the structure 
of the shoulder-girdle in Atlantisia, which 
is remarkable for the great length and 
slenderness of the furcula, or ‘“ wish- 
bone,’ and the smallness of the keel for 
the attachment of the breast-muscles, 
which supply the power for the wings 
during flight. But we find here the 
same evidence of the degeneration which, 3. 
in varying degrees, marks the wing and 
shoulder-girdle of all birds which, through 
lack of use, have lost the power of flight. 
And among the rail tribe there are many 
which have done this. The skeleton of the 
extinct flightless rail Diaphorapteryx (Fig. 3) shows a 
well-advanced stage of degeneration in the wing and 
shoulder-girdle, closely comparable to that of Atlan- 
tisia. But with this curious difference: in the extinct 
New Zealand bird the anterior border of the keel 
of the breast-bone is well forward, but the rest of 
this keel has vanished, while the furcula is short. 
In Atlantisia, the keel—what there is left of it—has 


FLIGHT, 





WITH AN EXTREMELY SMALL WING, WHICH WAS 


AND A DIMINUTIVE FURCULA: 
FLIGHTLESS 
ISLANDS, SHOWING THE ALMOST COMPLETE ABSENCE OF A “ KEEL” TO 


shifted back to the hinder-end of the breast-bone 
The wing, in both, though retaining all its separate 
elements, has become greatly reduced, while the 
hind-limbs in both are of great size, from their neces- 
sarily continuous use. 

We can, indeed, the more readily grasp the state of 
flightlessness among birds when we turn to other land- 
vertebrates which show the loss either of the fore- 
or the hind-limbs, or both, from lack of use. Among 
the ‘‘skink-lizards’’ we find every stage in this 
degradation, till, finally, after having become reduced 
to mere stumps, they disappear. The same limbless 
condition has overtaken other 
species of lizards, as witness 
our slow-worm, wherein vestiges 
of hind-limbs are found, on 
dissection, within the body. 
Are we to say of these vestiges 
that they represent limbs “on 
the way to being’? The 
snakes, again, afford the same 
evidence of the loss of limbs. 
In the python, two claws 
projecting from the _hinder- 
part of the body are the 
only external signs of limbs. 
Dissection shows vestiges of 
the hip-girdle. No one has 
yet suggested that these 
“ vestiges’ are ‘‘on the way 
to become legs.” 

No more seems to be known 
of the life-history of Atlantisia, 
save that it lives in burrows 
and crevices in the rocks. It 
is with some dismay, then, 
that I read the other day of 
a project to form an overflow 
colony from Tristan da Cunha 
by transferring a few of its 
inhabitants to this tiny island. 


USELESS FOR 
THE SKELETON OF ANOTHER 
RAIL, THE EXTINCT DIAPHORAPTERYX OF THE CHATHAM 


THE BREAST-BONE, 


If this is done, Atlantisia will soon share the fate of 
the dodo! Let us hope that this deplorable event will 
be avoided by trying to interest these settlers in this 
tiny scrap of feathered life, and inducing them to guard 
very jealously this precious tenant by right of possession. 
Can they be persuaded to forego the introduction of 
dogs and cats? Finally, I would plead also for 
protection for the bunting and the thrush found there. 
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FUNERAL OF CANON “DICK” SHEPPARD. BERLIN’S INTERNATIONAL GAME EXHIBITION. 


On November 3, the Feast of St. Hubert, patron Saint of the Chase, General Goering, as Chief 
Hunter of the Reich, opened the International Game Exhibition in Berlin, which will last for 
three weeks. Among those present at the ceremony were the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark and the British Ambassador. The British Empire exhibit occupies more space than 
that devoted to any other country. It has received 141 international first prizes, in addition to 
eight special awards, one of which went to the King for his pair of elephant tusks. The British 
photographic section is particularly well organised. The Exhibition consists of the largest 
collection of big-game trophies ever brought together and is the first of its kind since 1910. The 
halls hold over more than 10,000 heads, and some 1400 pairs of antlers represent the pick of 
trophies collected during centuries of red-deer hunting. Among other interesting features of the 
Exhibition are aurochs, heads reclaimed from Polish bogs and the now almost extinct bison, which 
can still be found in Poland. 
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LYING-IN-STATE IN THE CHURCH FROM WHICH HE MADE THE FIRST BROADCAST 
FROM AN EXTERNAL PLACE OF WORSHIP: THE COFFIN OF CANON “ DICK” SHEPPARD 
IN ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


AT THE OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL GAME EXHIBITION IN BERLIN: A MOUNTED 
HUNTER FROM FINLAND, WITH SHEEPSKIN COAT AND CAP, HOLDING AN EAGLE ON A 
STAFF, AND ANOTHER WITH HOUNDS. 


beeee-apeos © 


LEAVING ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS (SEEN IN LEFT BACKGROUND) FOR THE SERVICE 
IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL : THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF CANON “ DICK” SHEPPARD, 
WHO WAS VICAR OF ST. MARTIN’S FROM I9I4 TO 1927. 


REPRESENTING FRENCH HUNTS AT THE INTERNATIONAL GAME EXHIBITION: A PACK 
OF HOUNDS, WITH WHIPS AND HUNTSMAN, EXERCISING IN THE GROUNDS BEFORE 
THE OPENING BY GENERAL GOERING, REICH MASTER HUNTER. 


THE BURIAL OF CANON SHEPPARD IN THE ANCIENT CLOISTERS OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL, WHERE HE WAS DEAN FROM 1929 TO I93I BEARING THE COFFIN TO 
THE GRAVESIDE FLANKED BY OLD CONTEMPTIBLES. 


The funeral of Canon H. R. L. (“ Dick”) Sheppard, who died on October 31, was preceded by 
his lying-in-state in St. Martin-in-the-Fields. He was vicar of that church from 1914 to 1927, 
and it was from there that, in 1924, he broadcast the first service to be relayed from an external 
place of worship. His social activities during that time, particularly for the homeless and 
destitute, won him many friends, and during the forty hours in which he lay in state thousands 
of people passed by the coffin. At certain times of the day there was a queue stretching round 
the back of the building. On November 4 the coffin was taken to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
he was Canon and Precentor, for the funeral service, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
five bishops were present, and the Dean of St. Paul’s gave a short address. Later Canon 
Sheppard’s body was taken by road to Canterbury Cathedral, where he was Dean from 1929 SHOWING THE ADMIRABLE MANNER IN WHICH THE EXHIBITS ARE ARRANGED AND THE 
to 1931, for burial in the ancient cloisters. After passing through the nave, the coffin was USE OF PHOTOGRAPHS AS WALL-DECORATION: A VIEW OF THE “HALL OF HONOUR” 

borne to the graveside, which was flanked by two ranks of Old Contemptibles. 
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REVIVAL. 


ARYING in their volume but nevertheless distinctly 
audible to the attentive ear, echoes of the silent 
era—if I may be permitted that Irishism—have been 
evoked by a number of recent films. Subjects that made 
history many years ago, conventions established long 
before the talking-film ousted the voiceless shadows, have 
reappeared to try their strength again. 
Dramatic situations are limited, according 
to a French compilation, to thirty-six, 
which, if we would find them in their 
pristine form, would take us _ back 
through centuries of dramatic entertain- 
ment. Obviously, then, if the vast 
majority of plays must ring the changes 
on a mere three dozen basic themes, 
repetition becomes inevitable, and revival, 
whether of actual story-matter or of 
pattern, offers an easy solution to a 
growing problem. In the skilful varia- 
tion of a given pattern or the aptness 
of revival lies .the secret of success. 
A glance at the West End screens 
during the last week or two reveals 
several ‘‘ throw-backs’”’ to the past of 
a sharply contrasted nature. Take the 
new French film, “ Nitchevo,’’ at the 
Berkeley, for instance. Here the situation 
is ‘‘ triangle drama” culminating in a 
realistic reconstruction of the foundering 


“ANGEL,” AT THE PLAZA: ANTHONY HALTON (MELVYN 
DOUGLAS), WHO HAS FALLEN IN LOVE WITH AN UNKNOWN 
WOMAN HE MET IN PARIS, DISCOVERS THAT SHE IS LADY 
BARKER (MARLENE DIETRICH), WHO HAS A 
NEGLECTFUL HUSBAND (HERBERT MARSHALL). 


of a submarine and the crew’s escape by means 
of the Davis apparatus. To heighten the dramatic 
effect of this final scene, the crux of the whole 
play, a private misunderstanding between the 
commander and his lieutenant, caused by the 
former’s unjustified jealousy, has been introduced. 
The emotional conflict of two men united by a 
common peril is a screen convention that has 
surely done sufficient service and might well be 
laid to rest. In “ Nitchevo”’ it is reached by 
means of a somewhat nebulous story that throws 
suspicion of an amorous intrigue on the lieutenant 
and the commander’s wife. M. Harry Baur’s 
admirable restraint in the part of the commander, 
his quiet authority in the face of supreme danger, 
and the powerful handling of the submarine 
disaster, lend their strength to a picture that 
would certainly have gained by greater ingenuity 
in the manipulation of a familiar pattern. 
There is, on the other hand, no lack of 
ingenuity in the delightful comedy that transforms 
Mr. Will Hay’s scholastic mortar-board into a 
stationmaster’s gold-braided cap in ‘‘ Oh, Mr. 
Porter,” a Gainsborough picture presented at 
the Gaumont, Haymarket. A good, well-written 
story, from the pen of Mr. Frank Launder, 
provides a firm but flexible spring-board for a 
jolly entertainment, nor does it detract from the 
value of its scenario or the excellence of its 
interpretation if the chief honours go to the comic 
invention that decorates its theme and to the 
masterly timing of Mr. Marcel Varnel’s direction. 





== 


Che Whrld of the Rinema. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 








— 





Mr. Hay owes his appointment as stationmaster at an obscure 
and neglected “ halt " in Northern Ireland, rejoicing in the 
name of Buggleskelly, to his pull at headquarters. Muddle- 
headed but ambitious, he sets himself the task of putting 
this indescribably derelict station on the map and of laying 
the ghost which is said to haunt it. He finally catches a 
gang of gun-runners with the help of the gallant old 































‘““LOVELY TO LOOK AT,” AT THE TIVOLI: LILI HEISER (SONJA HENIE) 
1S EMPLOYED TO GIVE SKATING EXHIBITIONS AT A SWISS HOTEL. 
“Lovely to Look At,” with Sonja Henie as a skating instructress, gives her plenty 
of scope to display her skill on the ice. An international conference is held at the 
Swiss hotel at which she gives exhibitions and she meets Prince Rudolph, who is 
masquerading as a reporter. In spite of gossip and intrigue, the course of true love 


eventually runs as smooth as ice! 


‘“‘ Gladstone,” an engine of the Victorian era. With the 
crooks on board, this venerable locomotive responds to 
unprecedented demands and gathers speed for a non- 
stop race that combines thrills with comedy in the best 
Harold Lloydian tradition. “‘Oh, Mr. Porter” can, 
indeed, be quoted as an example of the silent era’s 
“stunt? comedy brought up to date and approached 
with a fresh and lively imagination. 

A renewed interest in the ‘‘ mother-love” theme is 
manifested by the recent revival of no fewer 
than three dramas, ‘‘ Confession,’’ the American 
version of a Viennese picture (originally called 
‘* Mazurka ’’), with Miss Kay Francis, the famous 
“Madame X,’’ with Miss Gladys George, and the 
no less famous “ Stella Dallas,’’ with Miss Barbara 
Stanwyck in the title-réle. Confronted with such 
evidence, one is forced to admit that a large 
proportion of the public must still be able to 
shed tears over the sad stories of maternal 
tribulations and sacrifice, must still find poignancy 
in the old situation which parts mother and child, 
the latter to embark on a happy career, the 
former to wander off into the unknown with sealed 
lips or to stand in the rain amongst the crowd, as 
does Stella Dallas, watching a felicity founded on 
her own great act of renunciation. Not for a 
moment would I question the possibility of dis- 
covering new angles of this popular theme, but 
to revive the older treatment of it en bloc seems 
to me to overlook the conditions that have 


““ STELLA DALLAS,” AT THE REGAL: STEPHEN DALLAS (JOHN BOLES) 
AND STELLA (BARBARA STANWYCK) WITH THEIR BABY, LAUREL, 
FOR WHOM THE MOTHER EVENTUALLY SACRIFICES HERSELF. 








influenced its ethical aspects. It is some 
twelve years ago that Mr. Samuel Goldwyn produced 
“Stella Dallas’ for the first time and thereby raised 
Miss Belle Bennett to stardom. True to his old love, 
Mr. Goldwyn has sponsored the dramatisation of the 
Prouty novel once again, this time directed by Mr. King 
Vidor in a polished production presented at the Regal. 
I remember having been deeply moved 
by Miss Belle Bennett’s rich portrayal 
of the ambitious mill-girl who marries 
above her station in life and, failing to 
rise to the level of her new social sphere, 
stood in the way of her daughter's 
happiness. Yet, seen in the light of 
to-day, after the social changes of more 
than a decade, the heroine’s obstinate 
refusal to attune herself to her surround- 
ings, her persistent vulgarity in dress 
and manner—albeit she herself dressed 
her child in perfect taste—failed to con- 
vince me, and Miss Barbara Stanwyck’s 
strong, but rather sharp-edged, character- 
isation suggests a shrewdness that is at 
variance with her actions. In spite of 
a charming and beautifully spontaneous 
performance by Miss Anne Shirley of 
Stella’s devoted daughter, this revival 
of a play not old enough to be a period- 
piece yet old enough to be dated in its 
argument seems to call for a new treat- 
ment of a situation that has had time 
to lose its first significance. 

The most important revival of all, 
The Prisoner of Zenda,” at Mr. Oscar 
Deutsch’s new and very beautiful kinema, 
the Odeon, needs no modernising other 
than the advantages of technical progress 
to bring out its inherent qualities. For 
they are purely romantic, ageless, and 
independent of changing social conditions or mental outlook. 
It is as impossible to modify or alter the spirit of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s famous novel as it is to eliminate from our vocabu- 
lary the adjective originated by his legendary kingdom of 
Ruritania. Ruritanian romance—you have to take it or 
leave it. The sophisticated modern, or those who like to 
seem sophisticated, may conceivably demand a greater 
reality in their drama or even meet this grand, swash- 
buckling tale of high adventure with a superior sneer. 


own 


























“STELLA DALLAS,” AT THE REGAL : LAUREL (ANNE SHIRLEY) 
LEAVES HER MOTHER, STELLA DALLAS (BARBARA STANWYCK), 
FOR A VISIT WHICH IS TO PROVIDE A CRISIS IN THEIR LIVES, 


Certainly Villainy, Virtue, and Honour parade in capital 
letters. Certainly Rudolf, who interrupted a peaceful 
fishing holiday in Ruritania to defend its throne from 
Black Michael, always remembered the old school tie; and 
Princess Flavia, whom he loved and relinquished, always 
remembered her duty to her country; and the amazing 
likeness of the two Rudolfs—dissolute king and gallant 
Englishman—that led to a dangerous masquerade, may 
be dismissed by the realist as a transparently theatrical 
device. But the kinema, does not cater only for the 
realist, and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ”’ succeeds in reviving 
the glories of the romantic school. Mr. Ronald Colman, in 
the dual réles of king and commoner, brings his customary 
ease of manner into play to balance his load of heroism, 
yet he embarks upon his adventures with a fine flourish. 
Outstandingly good is the Rupert of Hentzau of Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jnr., whose impish enjoyment of his own rascality 
is exhilarating. Mr. Raymond Massey’s dour Michael, 
Miss Madeleine Carroll’s lovely Flavia, and Mr. C. Aubrey 
Smith’s gruff but kindly Colonel Sapt infuse fresh life into 
characters that have become almost historical. 
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4 history is casting rather 
a shadow on the gaiety of the recognised 


European resorts. Those faced with the 
problem of where else to go to escape the pros- 
pect of the wet Winter forecast might well 
break new ground by visiting South Africa 


A trip there need not make excessive 
demands on time or pocket; and when 
you return Winter will be a happy 
memory of warmth and new experiences 


Descriptive brochures and other partic- 
ulars may be obtained from the Travel 
Bureau, South Africa House, London, 
W.C.2, or the principal Travel Agencies 
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T is by no means unusual to find political events reflected 
in the decoration of eighteenth-century pottery and 
glass, sometimes openly, as on a glass engraved with the 
Fleet at Gibraltar; sometimes in the sentiments of the 
maker, or rather of the buyer—for normally manufacturers 
provide the public with what 
it wants rather than with 
what, in their opinion, it 
ought to want (¢.g., your 
stern, unbending Victorian 
brass - founder exporting 
godlings to India and 
Ceylon). Sometimes these 
sentiments are ingeniously 
concealed by the use of 
emblems which will be 
readily understood by the 
initiated and remain un- 
noticed by the powers that 
be. The large class of 
Jacobite glasses, engraved 
with the rose and buds, 
and so on, is probably the 
best known. 

When one goes back to 
the seventeenth century, 
such propaganda, whether 
direct or indirect, is rare. 
There are Lambeth mugs 
with portraits of Charles IT., 
and chargers of the type of 
those illustrated here, some 
from Lambeth, others from 
Bristol, which bear spirited I. 
but crude representations 


William III., James II., 











3. OF EARTHENWARE COVERED WITH ENAMEL; AND 
INTENDED FOR DECORATION RATHER THAN USE: 
A CHARGER ORNAMENTED WITH A _ PASTORAL SUBJECT. 


and the Duke of Ormonde— 
and, just after the turn of 
the century, the Duke of 
Marlborough and Queen 
Anne. Off-hand, I can 
only think of two examples 
with a_ hidden political 
meaning in seventeenth- 
century pottery, and in 
both of these the intention 
is by no means _ proved. 
The first is a vigorous 
slipware dish by Thomas 
Toft, the Staffordshire 
pioneer, which I see I 
illustrated on this page as 
long ago as Feb. 14, 1931. 
It represents Adam and Eve 
beneath the tree, and 
Adam, it is suggested, is 
Charles II., while Eve is 
whom you will. The date 
is 1674. Toft was a 
Catholic, and may have 
paid the supreme penalty 
at the time of the Titus e 

The —_ 
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ENGLISH DELFT CHARGERS. 


COLLECTORS. 





again, the argument is not very convincing. It rests upon 
the somewhat insecure basis that the apple in the case often 
looks suspiciously like an orange ; therefore, such chargers 
as these are subtle methods of bringing contempt upon 
William and Mary. The evidence is a trifle thin; how- 
ever, it is an entertaining theory, and I wouldn't go so 
far as to say it was beyond the wits of the simple, homely, 
hearty souls who made and decorated these chargers. 
When I last wrote a note about these seventeenth-century 
English Delft chargers—more than eight vears ago—there was 
a good deal of interest in the subject. Now, I am informed, 
hardly anyone takes any interest in them, and in 


POSSIBLY A MEANS OF BRINGING CONTEMPT UPON 2. REMINISCENT OF THE MARQUETRY- WORK. IN VOGUE 
WILLIAM AND MARY: AN ENGLISH DELFT CHARGER BEAR- 
of, among other celebrities, ING A REPRESENTATION OF ADAM AND EVE, WITH AN 
ORANGE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE TRADITIONAL APPLE. 


ON CLOCK CASES OF THE 


Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Stoner and Evans. 


consequence they rarely appear on the market. It’s an 
odd business, these fickle changes of fashion; the things 
are so very English, so very much the product of our own 
soil, peasant art at its best—that is, to be judged on its 
own level and not compared with Chelsea porcelain. All 
these beginnings have their peculiar virtues; they lack 
finesse, but they have vitality, and there’s no simpering 
nonsense about them. They look very much out of place 
in a highly sophisticated room, but they are wonderful 
things in the sort of unpretentious house for which they 
were made. (Incidentally, they were made for ornament 
and not for use.) Here are as many types as I can find 
room for. Fig. 2 is a bold tulip pattern (from Asia Minor 
via Holland ?), and reminds one of much of the marquetry- 
work in vogue on clock-cases of the decade 1670-80. The 
next one (Fig. 3) is a pastoral subject, and requires no 
further comment. The comparatively large number of 
mounted men and single figures must be represented by 
three only (Figs. 4, 5 and 6). The most common is a 
fine equestrian William, with crown and full-bottomed wig. 
The horses are invariably those splendid animals of the 
haute école, represented in most seventeenth-century paint- 
ings caracolling grandly across the picture, and the move- 
ment is represented with considerable spirit. Indeed, in 
all these English seventeenth-century dishes what the 
draughtsman lacks in skill he makes up in gusto—he 
lived before the days of inferiority complexes. I can’t 
show colours, but these fellows were not afraid of them. 





DECADE 1670-80: A BOLD 
TULIP PATTERN WHICH MAY HAVE REACHED THIS COUNTRY 
FROM ASIA MINOR, 





By FRANK DAVIS. 


Personally, I have a_ particular affection for the 
Queen Mary of Fig. 4, if only because she is balancing 
her crown with such agility—also the painter has 
labelled her “W R"’, presumably by mistake, but 
also unconsciously anticipating ‘‘ 1066 and All That,” 
and making it clear that this was the reign of 
“ Williamandmary.” 

The horseman of Fig. 5 may be intended to represent 
Charles I., though one must not pay too much attention 
to apparent likenesses, while the Oriental gentleman of 
Fig. 6 probably meant the Sultan to the worthy people 
who first hung him on their wall. 

Technically, all these so- 
called English Delft wares 
are simply earthenware 
covered with a tin enamel. 
Their ancestry is distin- 
guished, if they themselves 
are not, for this technique 
was brought to Spain from 
the Eastern Mediterranean 
by Fthe Moors; and in 
Spain, during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, 
were produced some of the 
noblest jars and dishes it 
is possible to imagine. These 
wares, which we now term 
Hispano - Mauresque, were 
sent to the Italian maiket 
from Valencia, in ships 
from Majorca, which every- 
one has been looking up on 
their maps recently. The 
Italians, not unnaturally, 
supposed that this mar- 
vellous pottery not only 
came from Majorca, but was 
manufactured there,so when 
they developed their own 
painted pottery by similar 
technical methods, they 
called it Maiolica. From 
Italy the craft slowly spread 





VIA HOLLAND. 
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4. LABELLED “‘Ww R"”, PRESUMABLY BY MISTAKE: 
PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARY II. WITH HER CROWN 
PERCHED PRECARIOUSLY ON THE BACK OF HER HEAD. 


to France and Holland, and 
the Dutch imitated the 
blue and white Chinese 
porcelains which began to 
reach Europe in quantity 
in the seventeenth century, 
at Delft. It is thought 
that the process (by which 
both painting and glazing 
were applied in one opera- 
tion) was brought to 
England by Italian work- 
men from Antwerp towards 
the end of the sixteenth 
century. Our compara- 
tively barbarous island did 
its best: it left the job 
to very humble people, 
who went their own way, 
unimpressed and unaffected 
by the triumphant achieve- 
ments of a highly cultured 
and distant past—distant 
both in time and in space. 
From one point of view 
these vigorously - decorated 


Oates conspiracy. dishes mark the end of 
theory is just plausible, 5. ONE OF THE COMPARATIVELY LARGE NUMBER OF 6. ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF A HORSEMAN a European tradition ; 
but no more. MOUNTED MEN DEPICTED ON ENGLISH DELFT CHARGERS: AS DECORATION: AN ORIENTAL FIGURE PROBABLY TAKEN from another they are the 
The second example is such A FIGURE WHICH MAY BE INTENDED TO REPRESENT TO REPRESENT THE SULTAN BY THE PURCHASER OF THE vital beginnings of new and 
a plate as Fig. 1, and here, CHARLES I. PERIOD. exciting developments. 
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SATISEACTION! 


“A Perfect Finish to a Good Dinner’? MARTELL CORDON BLEU 

A very fine Liqueur Brandy—guaranteed over 35 years in cask and 

then there’s Extra—very expensive but Martell’s finest Liqueur 
Brand y—7o years in cask. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
(Continued from page 838.) 


Writing in 1823 to the “Grand Inquisitor of Europe” 
(Metternich’s nickname), she says: “A remarkable little 
manuscript has fallen into my hands. It was lent me by 
someone to whom Sir Hudson Lowe gave it to read; he... 
had taken it from Bonaparte’s private library at St. Helena. 
It is dated 1668; ... One can only suppose that the 
narrator was a Frenchman of some distinction at the Court 
of Charles II. in London. By chance he was present, 
secretly, at an after-dinner conference between four mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet on the question as to whether 
they ought to take part in 
the war between Spain and 
France; which side they 
ought to join; or whether 
they ought to declare them- 
selves neutral. Every word 
of the discussion is applicable 
to Spain to-day; it is very 
interesting.”” So it is, too, 
in 1937. 

History, for all her “‘damn- 
able iteration ”’ of events, still 
refrains from repeating certain 
confidences, and guards many 
secrets and problems which 
can never be definitely solved. 
Did the son of Louis XVI., 
for example, die in prison 
or escape to live under an 
assumed name ? Did Marshal 
Ney do likewise, or was he 
actually executed ? Whatreally 
lay behind the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln? What 
were the true circumstances 
of the tragedy of Mayerling? 
These are some of history’s 
conundrums, to the solution 
of which several absorbing 
new books have contributed. 
The first problem is dealt 
with in ‘THe DavupHin.” 
By J. B. Morton. With 
eight Illustrations (Longmans; 
12s. 6d.). Mr. Morton favours 
the realists who accept the 
statement that Louis XVII. 
died in the Temple, as the 
death certificate stated, on 
June 8, 1795, but he gives 
four chapters to certain 
impostors. Many people have 
claimed to be the Dauphin, 
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while the mounts are 154 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL: 


These magnificent portraits, 
wedding to Princess Marina of 


by 20} inches. On pag 





but Mr. Morton deals only with the four principal 
pretenders, . Hervagault, Bruneau, Richemont, and Naun- 
dorff. He does not apparently mention the possibility, 
discussed in Constance Rourke’s recent memoir of Audubon 
(reviewed here some months ago), that the famous 
naturalist, about whose parentage there was considerable 
mystery, may have been really Louis XVI.’s son. 


. 


The kindred problem concerning Napoleon’s greatest 
general is fully debated, with a leaning towards the roman- 
tic suggestion of a faked execution, in “ 
A Duat Lire.” By 


MARSHAL NEY: 
With eleven 


Legette Blythe. 

















Greece in Westminster Abbey on November 29, 1934. 


‘The Illustrated London News” 


with their children.—{From the Paintings by P. A. de Laszlo, M. 





MOUNTED COLOUR-PRINTS OF THE FAMOUS DE LASZLO PORTRAITS 
DUCHESS OF KENT, BEARING FACSIMILES OF THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES’ SIGNATURES. rap ; 


by_a distinguished living painter of royalty, were done for the occasion of the Duke of Kent’s 
, and were reproduced in full colours in our 
Royal Wedding Number of December | following. Colour-prints of the two pictures, beautifully mounted, were produced to be 
sold, at the nominal price of five shillings each, for the benefit of St. George’s Hospital, at the Duke’s expressed wish. The artist 
waived any question of fee, and no charge was made by ‘ 


for printing and mounting, so that the 
whole proceeds might go to the Hospital. 


A few copies in the form shown above, with the royal signatures in facsimile, are still 
obtainable from our meg office, 32-34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. The actual colour reproductions measure 8} by 114 inches, 
age 851 of this number we give a recent nme of the Duke and Duchess 


Illustrations (Jarrolds ; 12s. 6d.). According to the legend, 
the Marshal escaped across the Atlantic, and a few months 
later a Mr. P. S. Ney appeared in North Carolina as an 
unassuming schoolmaster, but in the course of his 
career betrayed certain martial characteristics. 


We are on more solid and circumstantial ground—- 
though here again the case is not proven—in an ingenious 
work of historical detection entitled “‘ WHy Was Linco.n 
MurpErRED?” By Otto Eisenschiml. With thirty-six 
Illustrations (Faber ; 15s.). Until I came across this book, 
I had no idea that there was anything more in the tragedy 
of Lincoln than the simple ver- 
sion I was taught at school— 
that he had been shot by 

ee an insane actor with some 
imaginary grievance. The 
author, after an exhaustive 
study of all the circum- 
stances, makes out a plausible 
case for a villainous political 
plot, though admitting that 
proof is now impossible, for 
lack of evidence. If there 
is any basis’ for his 
allegations, it seems strange 
that they have never been 
put forward before. 





The fate of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s son at 
Mayerling was only one of 
the blows that befell that 
most ill-starred of monarchs. 
All of them—the execution 
of his brother Maximilian in 
Mexico, the assassination of 
his wife at Geneva, and the 
crowning tragedy of Sara- 
jevo—are recalled anew in 
“GOLDEN FLEECE.” The 
Story of Franz Joseph and 
Elisabeth ‘of Austria. By 
Bertita Harding, author of 
* Phantom Crown” and 
* Royal Purple.” With 
thirty-one Illustrations (Har- 
12s. 6d.). It is a story 
that lends itself to effective 
treatment in the _ breezy, 
confidential manner of modern 
biography, not without 
sensational moments, and the 
author has made full use of 
her opportunities.—C. E. B. 
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Fine 


Chinese 
Works of Art 


Established 1772 


SPINK & SON, L° 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


1.; Whitehall 5275 (5 lines). Cables: ‘‘ SPINK.” LONDON 








Size 7 ins. x 7 ins. 


STUDY OF A _ HORSE 
One of a set of four paintings, by CH'IEN FENG 





Dated 1760 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“IT’S IN THE BAG!” AT THE SAVILLE. 
UNDRY postponements and changes of theatre 
led sophisticated first-nighters to fear the worst ; 
that when the bag was opened a particularly mangy 
type of cat might be let out. Happily, one is able to 
record that this is the brightest revue seen in the 
West’ End for a very long time. For one thing, there 
are many fresh faces, so one is left pleasantly in doubt 
as to what the artist is going to do until she is doing 
it. There is a welcome absence of the ‘‘ black-out ”’ 
sketch, which depends for its effect on the last line, 
and nobody tries to show life as it was in Grand- 
mamma’s day, at the present time, and as it may be 
in another fifty years. A deal of the music is ex- 
tremely tuneful, and there are several very effective 
ballets. ‘‘ A Deb’s Day Out” is a delightful cameo ; 
a ballet in miniature, with Miss Sepha Treble an 
attractive débutante. Scenery and costumes are 
admirable ; “An Aztec Offering ’’ providing colour 
and drama. Mr. Gene Sheldon, though popular as 
a “silent comedian ’’ on the music-halls, is more or 
less unknown to West End playgoers. He made a 
great success, and spoke for the first time. Miss 
Doris Hare has some neat numbers, being partic- 
ularly successful asa lady-in-waiting. Mr. Benny 
Ross and Miss Maxine Stone convulsed the house, 
the lady being a lymphatic blonde with a gift for 
doing absolutely nothing at all. She does it with such 
genius, however, that she was the laughing hit of the 
show. There is a ‘“‘ Humpsti-Bumpsti’”’ act that is 
most mirth-provoking, and Miss Elisabeth Welch’s 
torch-singing delights her admirers. ‘‘Let’s Go 
Bye-Bye on a Bicycle” is a clever idea and brought 
the curtain down to thunders of applause. This 
musical should certainly run a year. 


“IT’S YOU I WANT,” AT THE CAMBRIDGE. 

To watch Sir Seymour Hicks making love on the 
stage is a liberal education for anyone who aspires 
to gallantry. Débutantes must be wooed with a 
touch of humour; shy advances must be received 
with pursed lips, half-quizzical, half-alarmed. One’s 
friends’ wives, apparently, demand “rough stuff.” 
Miss Jane Carr makes the perfect partner to Sir 
Seymour. Her innocent daring, her mocking charm, 


and her definite allure were perfectly done. The 
farce itself is obviously what the public wants, for it 
ran for nearly three hundred performances when it 
was first produced four years ago. There are the 
usual five doors, with a bedroom and a guilty party 
behind most of them. There is a fire-escape for 
erring wives to run up and down. It is all very 
jolly, and quite amoral; the sort of thing that 
nobody takes seriously for a moment. It is an ideal 
vehicle for Sir Seymour Hicks’s art—and that is all 
that matters. 








We would remind those of our readers who are 
beginning to think of their Christmas shopping that 
this problem can be solved most easily by a visit to 
the Sale and Exhibition of the ‘‘ War-Disabled Men’s 
Industries '’ at the Imperial Institute, South Kensing- 
ton. The Exhibition, which H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent opened on Nov. 5, includes the work of 
3000 disabled men, many of whom persevere under 
terrible physical handicaps. The goods displayed 
range from house and garden furniture, glassware, 
foot-muffs, cabin trunks, and painted dresses to 
artificial flowers, soft toys, work-bags, and men’s socks, 
so it will be seen that they appeal as much to those 
who are buying presents for their grandparents as 
to those who are buying for their grandchildren. 
The Exhibition has the original distinction of 
being twice ‘‘ reopened ’’—by Mr. Leslie Henson on 
Nov. 12 and by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes 
on Nov. 19. It will remain open until Nov. 25. 


Many of our readers will doubtless have been 
struck by an advertising series appearing in our pages 
under the general title of ‘‘ This England,” each piece 
consisting of an artistic photograph of some part of 
rural England, with a few well-chosen lines of descrip- 
tion. We are asked to say that a book entitled 
“This England’? has now been issued by Messrs. 
Worthington and Co., Ltd., and has proved a great 
success. 


Most of us find the choosing of something really 
novel in Christmas cards an annual problem. A 
Coronation card, therefore, provides a welcome and 
most appropriate solution this year—and this is an 


outstanding design in the wide range of Sharpe’s 
“Classic ’’ Personal Christmas Cards. Beautifully ilhus- 
trated by that famous artist Fortunino Matania, R.L., 
and perfectly produced, it makes a most gracious 
ambassador. It is obtainable only from stationers on 
asking to see the ‘ Classic ’’ Album, which contains 
a wide variety of distinctive designs suitable for 
printing with your own name and address. 


The rapid increase during recent years in the study 
of postal history before the adoption of the adhesive 
stamp in 1840, and the popularity of pre-stamp 
letters among collectors, has made necessary a cata- 
logue of information and prices regarding this branch 
of philately. Mr. Robson Lowe, a leading authority 
on postal history, has produced the first ‘‘ Priced 
Catalogue of the Hand-Struck Postage Stamps of the 
British Empire ’’ (H. Joseph, London ; price 6s. 6d.), 
and philatelists will need no further assurance of the 
merits of the new catalogue than to know that it 
forms a worthy companion to the Regent Encyclo- 
pedia and Catalogue produced under Mr. Lowe's 
editorship. The volume includes some 600 illus- 
trations, together with fifteen maps and a number 
of plates. 


The second year of publication of ‘“‘The Bank 
and Insurance Shares Year Book, 1937-8’ (published 
by Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd., London, E.C.3 ; 
price 10s. 6d.), gives us an enlarged edition consisting 
of 762 pages. This Year Book contains a series of 
analyses of the accounts of ninety-four British 
banks and discount companies and insurance com- 
panies for the past seven years; a complete record 
of share prices, dividends and yields over a period of 
twenty-one years, from 1916 to 1936, and a directory 
of Directors of British Banks and Insurance Com- 
panies; fifteen statistical tables, which constitute a 
valuable aggregate summary of assets, liabilities, 
investments and profits during the past ten years ; and 
articles on the structure of the British system of 
banking and on the attractions of insurance shares. 
Of particular interest is an Actuary’s Examination 
(by A. C. Thorne, F.1I.A., manager of Equity and Law 
Life Assurance Society) of the net yield obtained by 
investments in the shares of twenty-eight insurance 
companies over a period of fifteen years. 
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Right from the start, your successful 
Sherry Party must go with a swing, free 
from the awkward pause and untoward 
incident. 

How important then to serve a Sherry 
as fine as Findlater’s. Its mellow welcome 
spreads a ripple of friendliness which soon 
sweeps into a stream of sociability. The 
party proceeds pleasantly, and the hours 
slip by begrudged by all. 

You are certain of a successful Sherry 
Party if you first muster these two essen- 


tials — pleasant guests and Findlater’s 
Sherries. 


Here are four of Findlater’s most popular Sherries: — 
Per doz. bottles 


- « - 
- 63/- 
- Fj 
- 88/- 


FINDLATER’S COURT~- - - = «© « © co 
Medium dry pale, excellent at any time of the day. 
FINDLATER’S FINO ee ce 

Pale amber, with an attractive aroma of the “ flor.” 
FINDLATER’S MARCH BROWN - - - 


Gencrous, but without heaviness. 
FINDLATER'S AMONTILLADO No. 16 - - - - - 


Our Chairman’s favourite Sherry. Dry, delicate, distinctive. 


A sample case containing one bottle of each is available at 20/- carriage 
paid. Sample case offer and prices, United Kingdom only. 
Agents for Findlater’s Sherries all over the World. 
Greig Lawrence and Hoyt, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SHERRIES OCCASIONS 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO y2 WIGMORE STREET, I 


TREE] 8) 
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You are probably wondering what one of these whiskies would 
taste like by itself. The blender, who tastes them, in testing 





glasses like these, knows them all and would explain not only 
how one Highland district produces different whisky from 


another, but how two whiskies made in the same Highland 


glen can have entirely different characters. He would also 
explain how carefully he blends all these good whiskies 
into an even better whisky —Johnnie Walker. Therefore, 
don’t just ask for “Whisky.” Ask for Johnnie Walker by name. 
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: series organised by the Society of Motor Manufac- The Bedford trucks built by Vauxhall Motors, 

THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. turers at Tindure, pat ene several novelties in Ltd., have had twenty improvements since the last 

By H. THORNTON RUTTER. heavy road vehicles. The motor-omnibuses which Commercial Vehicle Show, held in 1935. Tin-plated 

: pistons to give longer life to 

E are getting so used to the electric trolley the cylinder bores, better oil 

motor-bus that motorists need to keep a keen distribution, and a lighter grade 

: eye on their road behaviour, owing to the higher speed of oil now recommended are 
i} at which trolleys travel compared with the trams that included in this list. At the 
it they have replaced. A fleet of trolley-buses which Exhibition, Bedford vans were 


staged as sold to wholesale 
newsagents, biscuit makers, 
paint manufacturers, lamp 
makers, and engineering works, 
as well as in the form of 
ambulances for the Luton and 
the Ilford borough councils. 
The new thermal automatic 
control ensures that a _ cold 
Bedford engine shall quickly 
reach an_ efficient working 
temperature. This is particu- 
larly valuable in the case of 
local delivery vans used on 
work involving much stopping 
and restarting. Tyres for heavy 
vehicles were on view at Earl’s 
Court, including a tyre with 
the unusual load capacity of 
44 tons, giving a total load 
of 27 tons for a_ six-wheeled 


can be manceuvred independently of overhead wires 
is being built for the Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation 
; by Guy Motors, Ltd., of Wolverhampton. This pro- 
} duces another hazard for the unwary, who see the 
trolley-rod but no overhead wires, so do not realise 
the type of vehicle which is ahead or meeting them. 
| When on ordinary service, these buses will draw their 
} current from the overhead wires. The advantages 
1! of independent operation, from a busman’s point of 
view, will be most pronounced in the event of a power 

: breakdown or while garaging the vehicle. 
This type of motor-bus was exhibited at the 
Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, held at 
Earl’s Court from Nov. 4 to the 13th. This biennial 
Show of commercial motors, the thirteenth of the 





















WITH A PARTICULARLY PLEASING FRONTAL APPEARANCE AND 
COMPRISING MANY NEW FEATURES ENHANCING COMFORT, 


| PERFORMANCE AND RELIABILITY: THE NEW “ MINX,” i Ragrents ke Gaal 
' RECENTLY ANNOUNCED FOR 1938 AND NOW IN FULL vehicle shown on the Dunlop 
PRODUCTION. stand. 


The new “Minx” is certainly an extremely handsome car. The The members of the Delega- 








Safety saloon is priced at £169; while the de /uxe saloon is £184. tion of Motoring and Road 
There is also a four-seater drophead coupé at £215. Experts, a party of 224, returned 
from Germany after visiting 
j are used in Iraq were displayed the roads as the guests of Dr. Todt, the General 
/ by Thornycroft, and were a luxury Inspector of German Highways, having had a 
type with dual gear-boxes provid- most successful tour. Over 500 miles of new 
ing eight forward and two reverse “motor ways’’ were inspected, and the system 
gears, which is a feature of gave the impression of great size, surprising 
the Amazon Thornycroft chassis. smoothness, and high speed with safety of travel. 
Driven by a compression ignition Further, the rate at which the roads were being 
oil engine, these desert coaches made by the use of modern machinery was 
have arm-chair reclining seats, an remarkable. In some cases as much as a quarter 
ice-chest for cooling drinks, first- of a mile of road was made in a day with two 
aid equipment, and a Clayton- shifts. At the end of this tour the Delegation 
Dewandre heater for cold nights; passed the resolution that these new German roads 
with baggage accommodation on are designed for future needs very much _ in 
684] MILES FROM MARBLE ARCH”: A MORRIS “TEN” SERIES III. SALOON the roof as well as a luggage advance of what is being done for a national road 

PARKED NEAR AN AMUSING MILESTONE ON THE ISLE: OF SKYE. compartment. system in Great Britain. 
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« BLEND . fa 
SP'the Perfect Pair SS 


Ta 





oer and perfect ingredients! The juices of the finest oranges and lemons 
blended with the finest and purest of gins, to produce Gordon’s Orange 
Gin and Gordon’s Lemon Gin! 

Energising and exhilarating as an appetiser or cocktail, refreshing and 
invigorating as a long drink with tonic water, ginger ale, etc. 

Health giving—not only because of the vitamins contained in the fruit 
juices—but because they are made with Gordon’s Gin. 


Gordons 


ORANGE GIN - LEMON GIN 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO. Ltd., GIN DISTILLERS, LONDON 
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Stone circle at Castle Rigg—Nr. Keswick 


ESPONSIBILITY for these ancient monuments has been fathered variously 


upon Druids, Celts and Neolithic man—with what truth we cannot say 
and the defendants cannot tell. It is even held by some—who doubtless have 
no sculptors in the family—that the modern commemorative statue is a lineal 
descendant of this prehistoric habit. Ribald or no, there is a sort of truth in this, 
in the sense that we in England have a gift for perpetuating what we hold to be 
memorable or good. The Great Age of English brewing was not yesterday— 
but the greatest brew is still among us. The respectful silence in which you 
view your first cromlech has something of the same quality as that which follows 


your first Worthington upon a thirsty hour. 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND CO. LTD., BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 




















Glorious Surprises. 

There is no holiday in the world quite so 
exhilarating as that spent at a winter sports 
resort. The skies are blue, the snow mountains 
reflect the dazzling sun, and the air has a mar- 
vellous tonic effect. The three principal sports 
are ski-ing, luge-ing, and skating, where speed 
and dexterity are all important. However, it 
must frankly be admitted that there is nothing 
that causes more annoyance than discovering 
on arrival at the slopes, that the outfits acquired 
at home are incorrect. This may, of course 
be obviated if a visit is paid to the Winter 
Sports department at Harrods, Knightsbridge 
Mr. Greenland is there again this year to give 
his expert advice on all matters connected 
with the sports themselves and their correct 
equipment. Beginners should certainly con- 
sult him about what they should buy, and 
everyone will enjoy his commentaries on the 
ski-ing films which are being shown daily in 
Harrods’ theatre 


Something Different for Skating. 

Something different for skating always 
desired by the enthusiast, and Harrods have 
solved the problem by introducing the model 
on the left. It is cut in one piece, the braid 
trimming suggesting that it is a coat and skirt 
and is made of cashmere jersey in dull cherry 
and violet shades; although it has a sliding 
fastening, the cost is only seven guineas. There 
are coats and skirts specially designed for 
devotees of this sport for five guineas and simple 
dresses for two and a half guineas. They are 
cleverly cut to give a Princess silhouette 
although the skirts are arranged in such a 
manner that the movements of the wearer are 
never handicapped. A feature is here made of 
quilted jackets for slipping on at the end of 
a day’s sport ; some are cut on the lines of a 
mess jacket and others like a “ wind-breaker.’ 


Ski-ing Outfits. 

Perfectly practical and practically perfect 
are the ski-ing outfits that have gone into resi- 
dence at Harrods, two of which are illustrated 
above. The model on the left has gaberdine 
trousers and a white wind-jacket with sliding 
fastenings. The scheme is completed with a 
blue-striped woollen scarf and gloves. A 
gaberdine blouse suit is seen on the right; 
the gloves are of wool and the cap is turned up 
at the back. Another outfit that is sure of a 
warm welcome has a white loden jacket with 
blue knitted wool sleeves to match the gaberdine 
trousers. There are other ski-suits in proofed 
gaberdine for three and a half guineas. Natur- 
ally, the equipment department must be visited, 
where there are skis made of three different 
kinds of wood, coloured ski-sticks with gay 
thongs on the baskets,’’ waist lunch-bags, 
and waxing irons 


Preparing for Winter Sports. 

Many instructors declare that prospective 
pupils gain proficiency far more quickly when 
they exercise before going out. Elizabeth 
Arden 5, Old Bond Street, has evolved three 
exercises, one for loosening, one for balance, 
and one for strengthening the muscles. They 
are indeed of exalted merit and achieve the 
work that is claimed for them. Neither must 
the complexion be neglected, and room must be 
found in every trunk for a tube of the Protecta 
cream. At night, after the skin has’ been 
bathed with Tonic, cleansed with cream, and 
fed with Velva, the eyes must be treated with 
the Eye Lotion This may be done with the 
aid of cotton-wool or an eye-bath; if time 
permits, it is advisable to lie down with two 
pads steeped in this lotion on the eyes. Em 
phasis must be laid on the fact that every night 
the skin should be lightly massaged with Velva 
or Orange Skin Food 
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For Informal Occasions 


Blouse Dept. 
First Floor 


Catalogue sent 


on request. 


An Evening Blouse 


In multi coloured brocade this 
blouse is particularly suitable for 
fuller figures. Finished with piping 
round cuffs, neck, and on fronts, 


and tying with fringed ends. 
Large sizes 98/6 


(Sent on approval.) 


Debenham&tlreebody 


LANGHAM 4444. WIGMORE ST., W.1 (Debenhams Ltd.) 















The smart woman, today, knows the delicate charm of 
carrying one scent throughout all her toilet preparations. 
For her, Miss Arden has prepared her “Blue Crass 
Sequence,” based on the exquisite fragrance of her 
famous Blue Grass perfume. Any or all of this 
sequence is a charming suggestion for Christmas gifts. 
* Blue Grass Perfume, 12/6 to 7 gns. * Blue Grass 
Eau de Cologne, 6/6 @ 10/6 * Blue Grass Dusting 
Powder, 7/6 and 21/- * Blue Grass Eau de Toilette, 
30/- * Blue Grass Bath Cubes, 3/6, Salts, 12/6 * 
Blue Grass Sachet, 6/6 * Blue Grass Japonica 


Powder, 7/6 and 12/6 *®* Blue Grass Soap, 3]- to 7/6 


(bg hea, 








Elizabeth Arden Ltd. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN, 25 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.4 
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NOTES FROM A ‘TRAVELLER'S LOG. BOOK. 


BY EDWARD E. LONG, C.B.E., F.R.G.S 

WEST AFRICA FOR WINTER SUNSHINE. 

HE search for winter sunshine extends to almost all 

the known regions of the globe, within certain latitudes, 

and one of these, which is certainly becoming more and 
more popular, is the region of the West Coast of Africa 
reached in about a week from an English port, and where 
sunshine is abundant and the sea is generally delightfully 
calm, for throughout the winter months gentle winds 
usually prevail in this quarter of the Atlantic. The lands 
of Africa’s West Coast are rich in tropical scenery and 
interesting indeed is the life of the native peoples, mainly 
negro, whilst those of a studious turn of mind find it 
extremely instructive to note the effects of African reactions 
to the various activities of European civilisation which 
have been introduced into those spheres which are under 
Eurorean control. 

West African history dates from long before contact with 
either European or Arab, for its Empire of Ghana is thought 
to have been founded as early as the third century A.D., 
and later there were the empires of Melle and Songhoi, 
the latter one famous and very powerful rhe Arab con 
quest of North Africa in the seventh 
century ushered in Arab influence, 
and by the eleventh century many 
negroes had embraced Islam. Then the 
quest of a sea-route to India led the 
Portuguese to West Africa, and they 
speedily discovered its potentialities in 
the matter of slaves, ivory, pepper, 
spices, and gold and, for a hundred 
years, the Portuguese held a monopoly 
of the very lucrative West African 
trade. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, English traders appeared on 
the scene and quickly gained a footing 
in West Africa, followed by the 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Germans 
(Brandenburgers). Fortresses of these 
rivals for trade sprang up along what 
was termed the Gold Coast, and the 
Dutch, ousting the Portuguese, 
succeeded in making themselves the 
dominant power. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that the Gold Coast 
became de‘initely British. The Dutch 
were supreme, too, on the Guinea 
Coast, ultimately giving it up to the 
French, who share it, as Senegal, with 
Gambia, which is_ British, and 
Portuguese and French Guinea. Sierra 
Leone was founded by Britain to 
provide a home for freed slaves; 
Liberia, as an independent republic, to 
shelter American negroes ; the French 
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acquired the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, lving respectively 


west and east of the Gold Coast, and in the year 1861 
Britain obtained Lagos, as a step to 
ending the slave trade in the Bight 
of Benin. Now the story is one of 
European co-operation with the West 
African to develop West Africa’s 
wonderful resources, with the greatest 
advantage to both. The measure of the 
progress that has been achieved may be 
seen to no small extent in the course of 
a Visit to those ports of West Africa 
which come under British colonial rule. 

First, after a call at the pleasant isles 
of Madeira and Grand Canary, comes 
Bathurst, the capital of Gambia, a 
pleasant little town, built on an island 
at the mouth of the Gambia River. 
British trade with the Gambia dates 
trom 1588, when Queen Elizabeth gave 
a charter to ‘certain merchants of 
Exeter, and others,” for this purpose. 
Next is Freetown, Sierra Leone’s capital, 
and which takes its name from the 
noble cause for which the Colony was 


SCENERY TO BE FOUND IN NIGERIA: 
SHOWING NATIVE 
SMALL CHILDREN FETCHING WATER FOR A _ VILLAGE. 
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Critical smokers 


gladly pay 
a trifle more for 
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WHEN YOU PREFER A TURKISH CIGARETTE- 
STATE EXPRESS 444 25 for 2l- 
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A VIEW OF ONE OF 








3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies 


C.F.H. 131 
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founded. It has a very picturesque setting, high hills 
rising behind it, and charming botanic gardens. 


Monrovia 
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HAULING UP THEIR CRAFT ON THE FLAT BEACH A 
PICTURESOUE SCENE ON THE GOLD COAST, WHERE NATIVE LIFE 
AND CUSTOMS PROVE OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST TO VISITORS. 


affords an opportunity of seeing how the negro runs his 
own administration, and then, at Takoradi, on the Gold 
Coast, the magnificent new harbour is in striking contrast 
to the fine old fortresses of Cape Coast Castle and Elmina. 
Accra, the Gold Coast capital, is an extraordinary blend 
of Africa and Europe, with its busy native quarter and 
lively market scenes, its up-to-date bungalows, and its 
splendid Achimota College and fine hospital ; and Christians- 
borg, once a Danish fort, is now the Governor’s residence ! 
Lagos, the capital of Nigeria, has a similar charm, for there 
you can have polo and racing, as well as golf and tennis, . 
and many of the amenities of a city in Europe. 

A most pleasant way in which to get to these and gther 
West African ports is to travel by the fine vessels of the 
Elder Dempster Line, which makes a speciality of a round 
trip from Liverpool to Madeira, Las Palmas, Bathurst, 
Freetown, Monrovia, Takoradi, Accra, Lagos, Port Harcourt, 
Duala, Victoria, and Calabar. The voyage occupies thirty 
nine days, and ample time is given for shore visits, whilst 
fares are extremely moderate, first and second class. 
Sailings are Nov. 24, Dec. 8 and 22, and Jan. 5, 19, and 26. 
Special short-period return tickets are also issued, giving 
opportunities for a stay of two months by November and 
December sailings, and one month by January sailings, 
and special rates are quoted for the passage to Madeira 
and Grand Canary, single and return. 


An appealing escape from the winter climate in England awaits you traveliing in luxurious 

comfort on this glorious ARANDORA STAR Cruise. 

ihe mind and relax with new and rewarding experiences, new faces, new places, new 
interests, an unrivalled cuisine—and come back for Springtime! 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner 


Leave winter behind you—refresh 


is being made even more delightful by the quiet, luxurious 
comfort of the new public rooms now being added 


JAN. 


TO MADEIRA, TRINIDAD, VENEZUELA, PANAM4, JAMAICA, CAYMAN 
MEXICO, CUBA, MIAMI (FLORIDA) for Palm Beach, 
NASSAU (BAHAMAS), PUERTO RICO, BARBADOS and CANARY ISLANDS. 





22 MAR. 16 p 


Fares from 114 GNS. 


Annual Xmas and New Year Sunshine Holiday Cruise 


DEC. 17 
LUE STAR LIN 


Madeira, Gambia, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Canary 
Islands. 


24 DAYS from 45 GNS 


Whitehall 2266. 
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‘Enjoy the gala night at Shepheard’s ?’ 


“Gra fae . 6... 
‘I was dining at Mena House’ 


‘I adored that Nile trip to Luxor. The steamer was so comfortable 


. it might have been a liner ’ 


‘ Let’s go to the Opera tonight . 


‘Love it . . . Your face, my dear, is as brown as the desert’ 


‘ That’s winter sunshine. Shows what a healthy place Egypt is’ 


Special points of interest... 


* You should see the Aswan Dam, one of the greatest feats of 


engineering in the world. 


* Visit the tomb of Tutankhamen in the Valley of the Kings at 


Luxor ; it will be an unforgettable experience. 


* When you want exercise, remember there are golf courses in 
Cairo and Alexandria, and tennis is played everywhere. You can 


also ride or play polo. 


* To travel in Egypt is to travel comfortably and efficiently— 


whether by rail, boat, or air. 





How to get to Egypt... 


I. BY SEA... 10 to I2 days. Steamers go to Port Said. 
Fares to suit your purse. You leave from several different English 
ports. 


2. BY AIR . . . From London to Alexandria. 24 days. 


3. OVERLAND PART OF THE WAY Train-de-luxe to 
Marseilles, Genoa or Venice. Then by steamer to Alexandria. 
4} days. 


4. OVERLAND ALL THE WAY Simplon-Orient Express 
from London to Istanbul. Through Asia Minor, Syria and 
Palestine, to Cairo. 64 days. 


THE EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU, 29 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(Regent 6680), or any of the recognised travel agencies, will give 
you full information. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
By HARTLEY WITHERS. 


THE INVESTOR’S QUANDARY. 
V ANT of confidence abroad and utter uncertainty 

as to what may happen in America, combined 
with the undaunted progress of British industry, 
make up a queer tangle of problems for those who 
try to see their way with regard to the course of 
security prices. If we only looked at home, those 
who hold British industrial shares might feel very 
comfortable and happy. A _ steady procession of 
increased dividends and favourable company reports, 
makes the recent decline in security prices look 
extremely inopportune, and, consequently, appears to 
afford an exceptionally pleasant hunting-ground for 
those investors who have money available. On the 
other hand, we have to consider whether the want of 
confidence abroad, expressing itself in a rush to 
buy British Government securities and to lay in 
gold for hoarding purposes, is going to have sufficient 
influence to check the growth of foreign trade; and 
a still more urgent and difficult question is that ot 
the extent to which the recession of business activity 
in the United States will, if continued, affect the demand 
for commodities and materials and so diminish the 
purchasing power of our oversea customers, on which 
our recent improvement in exports has been largely 
based. Already there has been a severe decline in 
the prices of metals and of rubber, the last-named 
having been cut in half in market value since last 
spring. When this sort of thing is happening, it is 
inevitable that users of rubber should buy sparingly 
and wait for the chance of a further fall. (Economic 
theory, of course, tells us that a fall in price attracts 
buyers to a market; but in fact, in times like these, 
it is much more likely to put buyers off.) If the 
rubber-growers and other ‘“‘ primary producers" are 
going to be obliged to tighten their belts and sell 
a restricted output, they evidently are not going to 
be such ready consumers of our manufactured goods 


BRITISH INDUSTRY’S OUTLOOK. 

This need only mean that the pace of our recovery 
will be checked, not that anything like severe slump 
is in sight. We nave plenty of work to go on with 
at home. MHouse-building may at long last be coming 
near to an end of the job at which it has hitherto 
been busy—of making up for the deficiency of house 
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accommodation that had been left by the pause in 
its provision that was necessitated by the war. But 
slum clearance and overcrowding have still to be 
dealt with and factory building and expansion, to 
meet the growing demands of domestic consumers, 
are expected to keep the building industry active for 
some years, during which re-armament will also be 
keeping the industrial pot boiling. But from the 
point of view of shipping and of ship-building and 
of export trade, we want to see world trade increasing 
its activity, as it showed encouraging signs of doing, 
until this set-back in commodity prices made so 
many possible buyers of manufactured goods wonder 
whether it might not be better to wait awhile before 
making contracts. And so, once more, we have to 
come back to the possibilities of the United States, 
in order to try to see how far the profit-earning 
capacity of British industry will be able to be exercised 
to the full. It has already been relieved, by the down- 
ward movement of the prices ot materials, of the 
fears that have lately been so often expressed by 
chairmen of industrial companies of a rise in cost 
of production that seemed at one time likely to 
be going to eat into the net revenue balance. It 
has in its favour abundance of cheap money, which 
is evidently going to remain cheap; skilled labour is 
scarce in some lines ot trade, but it is either being 
trained or a substitute is being provided for it by 
mechanical means; and the cautious financial policy 
of most companies has furnished them with ample 
reserves. With its equipment improved out of all 
recognition and a good market at home, all that 
our industry needs to secure full activity and a further 
increase in employment is a better demand abroad. 


INTERNATIONAL PROSPECTS. 

When we look at its chances of achieving this 
ambition, which everybody wants and is only obstructed 
by international bad temper and American vagaries, 
it may be said in the first place that the primary 
producers, especially of metals, are now in a much 
better position to meet a partial recession in trade, 
without serious loss of purchasing power. They 
learnt during the depression of 1929 to 1932 to adapt 
supply to demand with some success, and so helped 
to lead the way to recovery by clearing off the sur- 
plus stocks of commodities that were a heavy weight 
on the world market. But these devices, useful as 
they have proved, are obviously only a palliative. 
For the active world-wide demand for commodities, 
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services and transport, we have to look to those who 
are in control of peace in Europe, and, even if that 
is secured, as seems likely, to Washington and Wall 
Street. Will the capricious parties, whose differences 
are now so all-important to the rest of the world, 
agrco to work for recovery in the United States, or shall 
we have to get along as well as we can without them ? 


THE AMERICAN PUZZLE. 

For answering this question an article full of 
statistical information appeared in last Saturday’s 
Economist. It told us that recession there has already 
passed beyond argument, and that while on the 
score of the income available to consumers there is 
“everything to justify further sound expansion,” the 
capital goods industries tell a very different tale. 
They have, in fact, started the downward movement, 
owing to various influences. The Federal Reserve 
policy, of raising the banks’ reserve requirements, 
checked the incipient revival of activity in new 
issues, the heavy tax on undistributed profits made 
financing capital extensions out of profits more diffi- 
cult, rising labour costs, at least encouraged by 
Governmental action, was another check on capital 
expenditure, and Washington’s attempt to balance 
the Budget reduced the Government’s own expen- 
diture on capital goods—‘‘it might almost have 
been a concerted programme to discourage capital 
investment.”’ The consequent decline in the ‘‘ heavy ”’ 
industries reacted on the Stock Exchange, where the 
market had been regulated into a condition of extreme 
sensitiveness to selling pressure, and ‘‘ sharp falls in 
security prices turned industrial hesitation into 
pessimism and pessimism into alarm.” 

This being so, the way to check the recession is 
evidently the removal of the obstructions to activity 
in the capital goods industries, for which there are 
plenty of customers waiting, if conditions were made 
favourable. ‘‘ Much,” says the Economist, ‘‘ could 
be done to lower the cost of capital construction and 
to raise the margin of income of some industries, 
notably the railroads, which are at present unable 
to afford the re-equipment they require. Much could 
also be done by the adjustment of taxes which at 
present discriminate against capital expenditure.” If 
Mr. Roosevelt wants better business in his country, here 
is the way pointed out for him. Or will he perhaps 
think that depression, with Wall Street as the villain 
of the piece, may be the better drama to stage, from the 
point of view of the Congressional election next year ? 
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1 REDEEMABLE 


: This Stock is offered to 
give every investor a net 
. income of 5% per annum. 
: Interest paid quarterly 
L on 31st March, 30th June, MEMBER OF ASSOCT withoutsubsidy. When present 
Ir 30th September and 31st ATION OF PROPERTY CONtracts are completa the 


DEBENTURE 








To an amount exceeding : 


S7, w £250,000 this Society has 7 
oC provided modern homes for . 




















\s December of each year. SOCIETIES———_ total will exceed £350,000. C 
bs For full particulars, balance sheet and report for 1936-37, application forms etc., write to r 

| *| The Secretary, Dept. I.N. 126. +]! 
° ALLIED LONDON PROPERTY SOCIETY, LTD. 

red 23, Holborn Viaduct, London, €E.C.1. u 
J) Telephone: City 7533 iC 
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INVEST! 


the artisan and middle classes *| 





place his funds with safety and obtain a 
regular and increasing income combined with 
good prospects of non-taxable appreciation ? 





The great British Insurance Companies, Banks, 
Investment Trusts and Finance Houses, handle | 
the largest investment funds in the world. | 


Bank Insurance and Financial Shares ‘Trust | 
(known as B.I.F. Trust) is designed to enable 
the investor to spread his funds over this profit- 
able field of British enterprise. Its permitted | 
investments number over 120 Home _ Banks, 
Insurance Companies and Investment Trusts, and 
its certificates are free of all financial liability 
and give a present yield of well over 4%. 


| 

A large number of Bankers and Stockbrokers | 
have described B.I.F. Trust as “THE BEST 
UNIT TRUST ON THE MARKET.” 

During the 12 months ended the 3oth June 
1937 dividends paid on securities held by the 
Trust have in no less than 54 cases been increased 
and in all other cases maintained. 


Complete details are contained in a book ‘‘ The Investor's 
Dilemma, and the Way Out,” a copy of which will be sent free 
to all who send a postcard bearing their name and address to :— 


BANK INSURANCE & FINANCIAL SHARES TRUST 
42-45, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone No.: National 4121. 
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CONTINENTAL HOTELS 





AUSTRIA 


Semmering—(3000 ft. a.s.].) 14 hours from Vienna. 
Suedbahn Hotel—The cntr. of Wntr.Sprts. Ptrnd. 
by H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor. Inside swm. pool. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Prague Metropol Hotel “ Zlata Husa.” (Golden 
Goose)— Modern comfort, homelike, best food, 
centre of Eng.-speaking visitors and their friends. 





FRANCE 


Agay (Nr. St. Raphael)—Hotel des Roches Rouges— 
Facing sea. Large Park. Free bus service to 
Valescure Golf, Full pension terms fr. 11/- a day. 
Beaulieu s/Mer—Bond’s Hotel—between Nice and 
Monte Carlo—Full south. Magnificent Garden. 
Rooms with bath. Suites. Moderate Terms. 


Beaulieu (A.M.)— The Royal —Full south. All 
comforts, facing sea. Large garden. Pension from 
50 Frs. Summer Carlton Le Touquet. 


Cannes—Hotel des Anglais—Highest class, quiet 
residential hotel in large park. ‘‘ Going to Cannes 
means staying at the Anglais.” 


Cannes—Hotel Grande Bretagne —quiet, sheltered, 
large sunny Park, motor service, casino, golf. Pen. 
terms from 12/6 and 15/-, or 4 Gns. and {5 weekly. 


Cannes—Hotel Montfleury—FIl. sth. en. mod. Bth., 
tel. ea. rm. Lrge sec. pk. ovrikg. Cannes & sea. 2 min. 
bus, twn & Cas, Max. of quiet. G. Tamme, Mgr. Dir. 


Cannes—Hotel Regina—A fmly. Htl., cl. to sea & 
amusements, Opp. tenn. club; own pk., quiet. Evy. 
cmft., exclt. csne, & svce, Diet if reqd. Lift. Garages. 


Menton—Astoria Hotel—First-class. 200 rooms. 
100 baths. English society. Close sea. Casino, 
tennis, croquet. Service Flats. Inclusive from 60 f, 


Menton—Hotel de Venise—Leading in quality 
and comfort. Central and sunny. Beautiful park. 
Noted cuisine. Tariff on application. 


Monte Carlo — Le Grand Hotel — 350 Rooms. 
280 Bathrms. Entirely Renovated 1934. Moderate 
terms. Open ll year. 


Monte Carlo—The Mirabeau—A home away 
from home. Unrivalled situation. 

F. Schipper. 
Monte Carlo—The Monte Carlo Palace—tst class 


up-to-date—facing Casino—sea-view—open all the 
year. Moderate terms. 


Monte Carlo—Hotel Terminus Palace—xst class 
Sea-front. Facing Casino gardens. Weekly terms 
incl. tips & tax from 4 gns.; with private bath fs. 


Monte Carlo— Hotel Royai—All comforts, full 
— garden overlooking sea. Moderate 
rates, 


Nice — Hotel D’Angleterre & Hotel Grande- 
Bretagne—z2oo0 rooms. 100 Baths. Special arrange- 
ment for Xmas from 12/- daily full board. 


Villefrenche-s-Mer—Hotel Provengal—4o rooms 
ful south. Sea View. Garden. Every comfort. 
Pens. 7 Sh. Same Director, Victoria, Beaulieu-s-Mer. 


THE FLEET 





IN MINIATURE 


R.MLS. “QUEEN MARY.” 
Overall Length, 34”. Price includ- 
ing packing, £3.3.0. Carriage ex., 
Inland 1 16 each : Abroad 5/9 each. 


South Africa, 8/3, 


@ Electrically 





H.M.S. “ NELSON.” 
Overall Length 26". Price 
£1.15.0 Carriage ex. In- 
land 1{6¢each; Abroad 4] 

each: South Africa 5/9. 





propelled Models and complete set 


of Code Signal Flags in full Colours with instructions . . . 


Interest in our Fleet and mighty ocean Liners was never greater than 
it is to-day. From the designs of G. H. Davis (Special artist of “The 
Illustrated London News”) have been produced accurate scale models 
of our mightiest battleship, H.M.S. Nelson, the latest type of cruiser, 
H.M.S. Southampton, and our greatest liner, R.M.S. Queen Mary. 
The models, electrically propelled, are offered at exceptionally low 
prices. Details of H.M.S. Southampton (not illustrated), length 23}’. 
Price 30/- (carriage Inland 1/6, Abroad 4/-, South Africa 5/9). 


COMMUNICATION BY FLAG SIGNALS. Included with each ship is a set of International 


Code Signal Flags. f 
speed of your own signalling, 


By learning their meaning you will not only be enabled to increase the 
but will be able to decipher signals made by real ships at sea. 


The models can be manceuvred by hand, using small, mobile trolleys, the extra cost of which is 2]-. 





Orders with remittance should be sent to Dept. N.16, London Electrotype 
Agency Ltd., 23-24, Fetter Lane, E.C.4, where models can be seen. 








“LY APPOINTMENT 


A new kind of sock. Self- 
supporting. No suspenders 
needed. The special patented 
design with a top band contain- 
ing Lastex yarn does the trick. 
They can’t come down. They 
don’t let you down. No drag, 
no tightness round the leg. 
From 4/6. Obtainable from: 
Army and Navy Stores, Austin 
Reed, John Barkers, Bentalls 
of Kingston, Colletts, Fortnum 
& Mason, Gieves, Harrods, 
Hawes & Curtis, J. Kirsop, 
Meakers, Morgan &: Ball, 
Selfridge’s, Simpsons, etc. 


TENOVA 


self-supporting 
socks 


Patent No. 323457. Reg. Design 748974. 


Tenova Ltd., 157-161 Regent St., 
London, W.1. Regent 2424. 











GERMANY 


Baden-Baden—Bihlerhéhe—800 mt. (2,600 feet) 
Kurhaus and Sanatorium. Diets, Rest-cures. 
Pension from R.M. 11 upwards. 


Leipzig—Hotel Astoria—The latest and most 
perf. hotel bldg. Select home of Intern. Soc. 
and Arist’cy. Man. by M. Hartung, Coun. of Com. 


Wiesbaden — Hotel Schwarzer Bock — trst.-class 
family hotel. 300 beds. Medicinal Bath in hotel. 
Golf. Tennis. Garage. Pension from Marks 9. 


Wiesbaden—Hotel Nassauer Hof—World rnwnd. 
Finest pos. opposite Park and Opera. Wiesbaden 
Springs. Patd by best Brit. Soc. Pen. from 12 Mks. 








SWITZERLAND 


Davos-Dorf-Sport Hotel Montana-Ex\. Hotel. Ctrl. 
pos. Next stn. Fil. S. Modern 1937. All r.w.h. & c. 
w. priv. bthrms. Pens, fr. f.14. Fam. Hiisler., Prop. 


Davos — (Alt. 4680 feet) Palace Hotel Davos— 
Near world renowned Parsenn run. Rooms from 
S.Fr. 7. Full Board from S.Fr. 16 


Geneva—The Beau Rivage—With its open air 
Restaurant Terrace on the lake fac. Mt. Blanc. 
Most comf. Prices reduc. Rms. from Sw. Frs. 6.50. 


Geneva—Hotel de la Paix—On the Lake facing 
Mont-Blanc. Close to pier and places of interest. 
Select but mod, in cost. Nice rooms from S. Fr. 6. 


Gurnigel — Grand Hotel — 300 rooms. Bernese 
Oberiand (4,000 feet). Ideal Winter sports centre 
easy to reach. Pen. fr. Frs. rr. All Winter Sports. 


Locarno—Grand Hotel Palace—In quiet central 
location, overlooking lake, large park. Pension 
from Frs. 13. 


Pontresina—The Palace—First class in every way. 
Bar. Dancing every night. Own skating rink. 
Inclusive terms from fr. 15 to 25. M. Schmid, man. 


Pontresina- Sport Hotel Pontresina.—rst. Class 
200 beds. Most sun. All sports, Gaiety. En 
pension rates from Frs. 14. 











Private CASH Advances 
By W. H. DURHAM LIMITED, 
14, Clifford St., London, W.1. Est. 1913 
£50 to £5,000 


Without Security. 











BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 







Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
ANA ae: dens, Piers, Baths, Ete., 
| yf all over the world. 

Ran | ' | ‘Coin-in-Siot’ Turnstiles 
Al - Sea sir W.H.BAILEY 8 Co.Ltd. 

SEYS TURNSTILES SALFORD 5. 
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Twelve | Six 
- Months |Months; Six Three 
Published | jnciud- | includ- |Months |Months 
Weekly ing ing io Yo 
at ls. Xmas | Xmas | Extras | Extras 
No. No. 
Es. Gifs ai£sda}/s d. 
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ORDER FORM 


To THE PUBLISHER OF 
The Illustrated London News, 
32-34, ST. BRIDE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
Please send me THE ILLUSTRATED 





Lonpon News weekly for 
months, commencing with the issue 














of for which 
I enclose 

Name - 

Address 

Date 1937 














GU RNIGEL Bernese Oberland, 4,000 ft a. s. 1. 


The most easily reached First Class Winter Sports resort in Switzerland. All 
Winter Sports, "Bus Service up to 5,500 ft., 3 ice rinks, Swiss Ski School, etc. 


THE GRAND HOTEL 400 beds, magnificent reception halls and 


ballroom. 


Orchestra 





dance band 


and all indoor amusements. For rates and 


particulars please apply to H. Krebs, Manager Grand Hotel, Gurnigel, Switzerland: 
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‘amous for 5O years 
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(] \ / 
Favourite with the Beaus’ 
then, as now 


They know very well the name Patum Peperium more 
famous to-day, perhaps, as ** the Gentlemen’s Kelish.”” 
Nowadays, women as well as men cultivate “ palates” 
—can appreciate to the full the exquisite flavour of this 
fine old aristocrat of Pastes. Serve Patum Peperium, 
“the Gentlemen’s Relish,”’ on hot buttered toast, in 
sandwiches, in savouries, or in the many delectable 
ways indicated in the free recipe book. 


Osborns 


PATUM PEPERIUM 
5 THE GENTLEMAN'S RELISH 


The Greatest of all table deiscacies 
Made by the Anchovy Specialists. Originators of 
Paté d’Anchois a la Francaise (Anchovy Paste.) 
Introduced in 1828. Osborn’s Essence of Anchovies 
(for perfect fish sauces) ; Osborn’s Filleted Anchovies 
in oii and Osborn’s Whole Anchovies in Brine (for 
the most delicious Hors d’Oeuvre). 

Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. LL.N. 
C. OSBORN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, N.16 
Sole Agents for the Celebrated Pratt’s Club Sauce 
Obtainable at all the best Grocers, Stores, and Ships’ Buffets 












THE WORLD OVER 
NEW ERA 

(De Luxe finish) 
12:6 


SMOKED BY MD OVER fff 


XTRA 
(Natural) 
106 


STANDARD STANDARD 
Natural) (Rich Ruby finish 


7/6 7/6 
z Ss Write for Booklet of Shapes to Devt. IN. 
oo OPPENHEIMER PIPES LTD 


38, Finsbury Square, London, §.C.2. 
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Leadership in any field is not easily secured or 
. maintained. Among whiskies, “Highland Queen” 
HCwLal d takes pride of place because it is mellowed for 


‘ 
i 
LS nseorcn warsanyh Distillers, because nothing is allowed to interfere 
_ Maciinaltrllitt, with its gradual progress to perfection. 


ie igre % 


ui 10 long years by Scotland’s largest independent 


a 


ano 





10 
YEARS OLD 
—-NO LESS 


MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, LEITH. EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON. 








Let Illustrated Newspapers Help 1,100 poor boys and girls are in the 


° ° Society's care. Will you help us to 
You when You gotoParis & Berlin maintain and train this large family? 


T the PARIS Offices of “The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” “The 
Sphere,” “The Tatler,’ “ The Bystander,” “Britannia and Eve,” “The Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News,” 65 and 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, and at BERLIN, DONA TIONS AND LEGA CIES 
32, Kurfiirstendamm, there is a comfortable 
Reading Room where current and back copies E URGENTLY NEEDED 
of these publications may be read. In addition, | 
advice and information will gladly be given 


free of charge on hotels, travel, amusements, tees S & 
shops, and the despatch of packages to all : s 


countries throughout the world. 


cosa ~~ lilualleoammmmma || “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


PARIS OFFICE : 65-67, Avenue des 
Champs Elvsées, for France, Channel (FOUNDED 1843) 


Islands, Monaco, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 


Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Czechoslovakia, ; 

Hungary, Yugoslavia, and the Balkan States a ions 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
BERLIN OFFICE: Kurfiirstendamm, 32, for F - 
Germany, Scandinavia, The Baltic ue The ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
Russia and Poland. Reading Room in Paris 
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after all every man 
wears a_ shirt 


but which shirt ? 


Why * Vantella, of course—because theyre cut from 
fadeless, unshrinkable cloth in three lengths of 
sleeve to every neckband size (nice for little men 
with long arms and tall men with short arms), 
and they re made with * Van Heusen” curve woven 
semi-stiff cuffs and unshrinkable neckbands. 
Besides. the collars to match are ‘Van Heusen’ 
semi- stiff, boneless and buttonless — 
what a blessing !—and always replaceable. 
Yes, * Vantella°—* Van Heusen” wearers 
laugh at laundries! *Vantella” shirts in 
zephyr cost 9/3. in poplin de luxe 10/6. 

"Van Heusen” collars are 1/3 each 


extra. All from any good outfitter. 
Shir 
Shirts by 

e 


‘VANTELLA 
Collars to Match by 


f, r 
z 
e2 
‘Van Heusen’ semi-stiff neckbands, collars and cuffs are 
made exclusively by Harding, Tilton & Hartley Ltd., London. 


For the well-dressed man: 


@ 
‘VANTELLA’ SHIRTS > ‘VAN HEUSEN’ COLLARS - BROCKLEHURST TIES 


ADVERTISEMENT O F COTELLA LTO. 14 MOOR LANE LONDON .. i.e 
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SUITS 





IT IS VERY INTERESTING 
to look through the great 
variety of suitings that 
Burberrys have to show. 
Large bunches of patterns; 
but if one is not quite sure 
from a pattern whether it 
meets one’s wishes, the piece 
is available; and when a 
length is tossed over the 


shoulder how easily one can 


judge how the suit will look. 


IT IS INTERESTING to 
note such a great variety of 
textures; for every climate 
throughout the world here are 
| suitings in every make of cloth 
and one notes the rich quali- 
ties and that throughout there 
are carefully selected and 


blended colours with designs 








beautifully interwoven; denot- 


ing experienced weaving. 


BURBERRY 





Patterns and prices of the latest suit and costume styles 
sent on mention of “Illustrated London News” 


~BURBERRYS.. 


19: debris 





COSTUMES 










Tailored dress designs by 
Burberrys lead the fashions. Every 
1 season their models are looked 
\ for by those who appreciate the 


’ new and excellently well-designed. 


The present winter models 
display that touch of distinction 
and character that appeals to 


ladies who study dress. 
These may be seen in the 


mx Haymarket showrooms or a book 


of illustrations will be posted if 


desired 


together with patterns 
which will include many suitings 
of delightful colourings quite new 
as are also the patterns and ex- 


clusively Burberry. 


Those ladies who like to have 
costumes that are distinctive with a 
charm that appeals, will find them 
here. Or they may get the head 
designer to design costumes ex- 
The chief 


pressly for themselves. 


designer is English and proud of it. 


HAYMARKET 


LONDON, S.W.1 


PARIS : NEW YORK 
BUENOS AIRES 





* The Postage of this Issue is 5d. (Book Post). 
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: 32-34, St. Bride Street, | 
WEIRD STORIES Interest in our Fleet and mighty ocean Liners was never greater than London, E.C.4 
. Z ‘J = ° . e ° rr or } - 
it is to-day. From the designs of G. H. Davis (Special artist of * The Please send me Tue [LLUSTRATED : 
J st entertaining book of llustre ondon News ave bee oduced accurate scale models = 
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mystery ans ie ccult of our mightiest battleship, H.M. S. Nelson, the latest type of cruiser, 
containing more than Sixty -4 wdunt " 
short stories of absorbing H.MS. Southampton, and our greatest liner. R.M.S. Queen Mary. months, commencing with the issue 
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—— Bs eke prices. Details of H.M.S. Southampton (not illustrated), length 234”. 
written by responsible people i I enclose 
in good faith, 200 PAGES IN Price 30/- (carriage Inland 1/6, Abroad 4/-, South Africa 5/9). - ——_—_——— 
CLOTH -BOUND COVER COMMUNICATION BY FLAG SIGNALS. Included with each ship is a set of Internationa Name eae 
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0¢ 
FACIE 
éEIHANIDS 


You can tell the Larola Girl! 
Easy assurance and confi- 
dence born of a sense of 
physical well-being marks 
the Larola Girl. She is 
always the centre of ad- 
miration—for who can resist 
the beauty and charm of a 
soft, smooth, clear com- 
plexion and delicate white 
hands? With Larola as her 
ever-ready aid, her skin is 
immune from the ravages of 
wintry weather, free from 
chaps, spots, blemishes and 








irritation. And Larola is so LAROLA SOAP. In boxes of Three 
easy and pleasant to use and Tables, 2/-3 Single Tables, 8d. 
so economical too. Make LAROLA ROSE BLOOM (Rouge) the Natural 


z Tint. Sifter boxes with Puff Af- and 2/6. 
up your mind to use Larola 


° LAROLA FACE POWDER in Pink, 
on your hands and face this White, Cream and Cream No. 2, Sealed 
Season—and always. Boxes, complete with Puff. 2/6 each. 






BEETHAM'S 


/ From 
/ 
' ’ 6 & 2, 6 Chemists and 
per Stores, or 
Post free in 
bottle U.K. from :— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENG. 


Write for a copy of the interesting Larola Booklet: ~“‘*The Cult of Beauty—post free, 


BISCUITS [fp 


Perfect with Cheese... 



















Perfect with Butter... 


» -. With a Glass 


of Wine or 





. FRA CO 


~ 


wth out 


Original Viennese Model 


eee V8 Gme CARR'S of CARLISL 
DebenhamésFre eho dy 7 BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 


Langham 4444 WIGMORE ST. W.1. 


on 








(Debenhams Ltd.) 
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Just another of those things you 


HARVEY NICHOLS 


only at 


Wouldn't you like 


to send your Gifts 


in these Boxes!? 


A Gift from Harvey Nichols sent 
on its way in one of these 
Harvey Nichols Gift Boxes, — 
that’s what all your friends would 


ask for—if your friends dared hint. 


will find 


Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd., London, S.W.I 





-WHY REMAIN GREY ?- 


How Society men and women | conspicuous. It literally shouts the 
guard against the social and _ busi- embarrassing information that its 
ness handicap of Grey Hair is | colour came out of a_ bottle. 
revealed in a dainty little Boudoir Further, dye ruins the hair’s struc- 
Book just published. ture and health, rots it away and 

It discloses the secret by which | causes it to fall out. 


you can grow abundant and silken There is only one satisfactory 
hair, and—most important of all— method of curing greyness and hair 
preserve it from the greying and loss of colour. This is to re-create, 
disfiguring touch of time. naturally, your hair’s real colour 

Remarkable results follow this | from root to tip. You will find how to 
method. do this between the gold and ivor- 

Right from the first your hair ine covers of the book mentioned. 


becomes less and less grey. 
No matter how long the greyness | BOOK OF HAIR-HEALTH 
has existed, the lost colour is AND BEAUTY FREE 


Tees Should you be troubled with white, 


THE FOLLY OF DYES grey, greying, faded or otherwise dis- 


coloured hair you should write to- 
Dyes and artificial hair paints are, day to the Facktative Co. (Suite 29), 














of course, strictly tabooed by men | 66, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
and women of refinement. This is S.W.1, for a copy of their book 
not only good taste, but good sense describing how to cure grey or faded 
as well. Dyed hair is always hair without the use of dyes or stains 

wl HTL HTT 
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rz , ‘CY’ ADJUSTABLE 
REST-CHAIRS 


. Simply press a button and 

iw the back declines or auto- 
a matically rises. Release the 

pas button and the back is in- 
¢ stantly locked. The sides 
open outwards, affording 
easy access. The Leg Rest 
is adjustable to various in- 
clinations, and when 
not in use it slides 
under the seat. 

_ Catalogue 
C7 of 
Adjustable 
Chairs Post 
Free. 












Automatic 
Adjustable 
Back 


The ‘Library Lounge.’ AMUN ULUULULNUALLLUALUL 











WHAT SHALL I GIVE 











He doesn't fish, he doesn’t shoot, he hates motoring, he’s not bookish. 
He (or it may be she) is, in fact, rather difficult. But he'll like taking 
pictures—everyone does. The Leica camera sat tisfies, —— y and 
spl omething 


endidly, the urge which is in everyone of us to create 
ul. It is the finest camera made and is unbelievable in its compre- 


S rformance. Call and let us explain its many points of superiority. 
We make generous allowances on your present apparatus in exchange 
Remember—for those difficult people—and for the others 


_THE ANSWER’S A 
~ Sit 


eS 
~~ 











Leica Camera models from 
£18.5. 0. The best comple te 

iing the latest 
ca camera h 
s mS, CAS futers, 
films, cc osts £45. - 6. Sent 
return post on receipt of 
cheque. Lists and fuller 
particulars on request. 





WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


bc NEW SOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


, Berkeley St., W.1., 43, Kensington Hig , W.8., also City Sale & Exchange (1929) Ltd., at 
59/60, Cheapsi de, 54 Li me St., 90 ‘oa, Flt S a daniel St. 13, Arcade, Liverpol St., E.C. 
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MORGAN & BALL 


GOLF MITTS 


For Golf, Fishing, 
Shooting, Winter 
Tennis, Gardening, 
and outdoor use in 
cold weather, leave 
the fingers and grip 
free, but keep the 
hands and wrists 


warm and supple. Angora 6/6 All wool 2/6 
















YOU BOUGHT 


CHIVER 


—when your guests express their 
appreciation of your wise selection 
—when grateful letters arrive from 
friends or relatives abroad—you’ll 
be glad you bought CHIVERS. 


In addition to the products illustrated below, 


























=« + ah 2] Chivers c wide ge of English F & 
ars aes snd Veeetables, al “conforming to. Chivers 

= Sra rs FE. igh standard of quality. 

Sree ot Reverse Sheepskin 
| CHIVERS } Gloves, Extra Strong 
: ORe English , 

N lite \ Hand-sewn, Suitable 
S “SsiveR @ SONS EP “ie ’ ee 
EES My for Driving, Garden- 
Se" oes 133 
of <P: SU 4 & > J ing or Motoring. 
St hy Ru cocktat c—~ , | 

‘ qo 6/6 per pair. 

) a 

‘ | < 











TTia 


MORGAN & BALL, 


54, PICCADILLY and 130, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


MADE IN THE COUNTRY AT THE ORCHARD FACTORY. HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 






























































— — 7 Bes OSES AOA EO BS Sa Ea! BE 
GHOSTS : b 
| HAVE SEEN ||; Concentrated | ok A 
4 | SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
By Violet Tweedale 2/6 1 ig Bath Gssences __Removed by breve orig * home 
‘3 SS BS ndré Home Electrolysis al 
ea oa aes eee a (A few drops sprinkled into the bath will soften b 
ee ee y the water and leave a delicate and lasting perfume) & 
phenomena. These ‘ ghost 4 CARNATION LAVENDER i 
are not the spirits that clan 4 ROMAN HYACINTH ROSE GERANIUM = | recta ttitZaucisberee: lusrates partcurs 
chains only on Christn ig gx | ANDRE, Led. (Dent. 58), 189. PITT ST.. GLASGOW. 
ie gio |||| FLORIS iver 
a ee ee eee & PERFUMER § / / ce P 
ee ROee OSS Sele ee 89 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.\W. B REE TA BIN® & 
es ere ‘SS EY RYE PRET, EET REI ETI ESE SHI. I OE OED 28) UW a 4 
FOUND DEAD TAKING YOUR CAMERA 
THIS CHRISTMAS?! 
By I I le 36 If you are looking forward to the 
Christmas season as a grand oppor- 
Six dramatic gho torie tunity for picture-making, or if you 
Bx Ae ae gm fe Tha contemplate the purchase of a 
POLE camera as a present, satisfaction in 
tales are very VIVIC!) painted either case is best assured by 
and contain Bess nece sal specifying a 
gredient of eeriness. A 
ba TANDIe Ch STMAS oitT 
ey as Gree ZEISS 
TESSAR LENS-— 
“the eagle eye of your camera” 
HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., Illustrated list P.4. tree from 
3, Duke of York St., $.W.1 CARL ZEISS (London) Ltd. 
nk Mn ee aa Mortimer House, Mortimer St., W1 - a 
——— ———————— QUEEN'S SWEET + SPORTSMAN’S DRY 
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APPEALING FOR GIFTS AT CHRISTMASTIDE: 
CAUSES WHICH ASSIST OTHERS AT ALL TIMES. 


| ee ee in 1866 by the late (seventh) Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the work of John Groom’s Crippleage and Flower Girls’ Mission 
now is fourfold. It provides a Training Home for 300 crippled girls ; 
an Orphanage for 200 girls; 
a Holiday Home for crippled 
girls, and undertakes 
evangelistic and philanthropic 
work in south-east and east- 
central London. The founder, 
Mr. John A. Groom, realised 
that the treatment of cripples 
was not complete unless it 
sought to heal the mind as 
well as the body, and that 
this can best be achieved by 
enabling them to become self- 
supporting. Admission to the 
Crippleage is obtainable with- 
out votes, payment or in- 
fluence, the only qualification 
required being the applicant’s 
need. The girls are trained 
in the making of. artificial 
flowers at 
the Watford By-pass, at 
Edgware and at Clerkenwell. 
On completion of their training 
they are retained as permanent 
workers. The Orphanage at 
Clacton-on-Sea accommodates 
children 





workrooms'~ on 


whose ages range 
from a few weeks to sixteen 
years, and consists of seven 
semi-detached houses. No 
uniform is worn, but the 
children are dressed in the 
regulation costume of the local schools they attend. A small 
chapel, sports ground, and gymnasium are provided for spiritual and 
physical well-being. Fifty-two crippled visitors from the poorer-class 
homes in and around London can be accommodated at the Holiday 
Home at Clacton, and here they receive every consideration and 
comfort. The Training Branch is not as vet self-supporting, owing 
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WHERE OVER TWO HUNDRED CRIPPLED WORKERS ARE IN RESIDENCE AND WHERE THEY ARE TAUGHT 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER-MAKING: A SECTION OF 


ONE 


MAINTAINED BY JOHN 


to the cost of production and competition from abroad, and the 
Orphanage and Holiday Home are in need of financial assistance— 
a Christmas gift would be welcomed by the Secretary, John Groom’s 
Crippleage, 37, Sekforde Street, London, E.C.1. 


The Shaftesbury Homes and Arethusa Training Ship have for 
the past ninety-four years been engaged in training, educating and 
maintaining destitute or 
orphaned children, thus 
giving them a chance in 
life with an_ excellent 
opportunity to make 
good. This work has 
grown from one small 
room over a_ cowshed 
in the Seven Dials to six 
Homes and a training- 
ship, where 1100 boys 
and girls are learning 
to be useful citizens. 
There are 240 boys in 
the Arethusa—a_ steel 
barque moored in the 
Medway, near Rochester 
——training for service in 
the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, and 
the remaining goo child- 
ren are going into civil 
occupations, where over 
33,500 have already gone 
from the Society with 
marked success. Boys 
and girls are received 
from the age of five, and 
the boys then go to a 
Home at Royston—later 
being transferred to 
Fortescue House School, 
Twickenham, or Bisley 
School, near Woking, where they are prepared for a definite trade 
or calling, while the girls go to Esher Place, Surrey, where they 
are given the best tuition in domestic duties. At Fordham House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, is a Hostel and Technical School. Here boys 
between the ages of 15} and 18 years are either given the finishing 
instructions in tailoring and bootmaking begun at Fortescue House 

[Continued overleaf. 


OF THE ROOMS AT THE EDGWARE WORKROOMS 
GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE. 











Cancer 


FULHAM ROAD. 











‘Every possible means,’’ 
provide the most up-to-date methods of treatment and 
to enable research work to be carried on unceasingly. 


Then, and only then, can we of The Royal Cancer Hospital 
(Free) hope to fight a winning battle against cancer, 
which takes toll of 60,000 lives every year. . . this 
scourge which may at any moment strike at you or yours. 


demands sufficient funds to 


£150,000 is urgently needed. Will you please help by 
sending a special Christmas Gift to the Treasurer ? 


The Royal 
‘Hospita 


FREE 
LONDON S.W.: 

















Remember.... 








Sobn and his 1,100 


poor brothers 
and sisters who are being 
maintained and trained to 
take part in the battle of 
life. The boys in the 
“ Arethusa” Training Ship are 
being trained for a life at 


sea, and will enter the 
Royal Navy or Merchant 
Navy. 30bn’s brothers in 


the Homes are being trained 
for definite trades and will 
always be employable. His 
sisters are being trained for 
a domestic life. 





“ Sobn” 


On Christmas Day, please make 
a collection amongst your friends 
to help this great work of caring 
for 1,100 poor boys and girls. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES «& 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


PRESIDENT; H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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4,700 


BABIES, 
CRIPPLES, 
BOYS AND 

GIRLS 
NOW IN 
OUR CARE 


CHRISTMAS 


and the 


41,000 


WILL YOU CHILDREN 


™ BE THEIR 
ALREADY 


Es oa i a SANTA PROVIDED 
ey €£LAvuSs? FOR 


The Smallest GIFT Gratefully received by The Secretary 


AIFS & STRAYS 


KENNINGTON ) 0 C I EF Y wsanon S.E.1. 








eee Research Fund 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
Pres -THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HAL bres K.G., P.C 
Chatrman the Executios Commiifee—SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON. BT., GCYV.O., K.C.B. 
rea *y—SIR HOLBURT WARING, Br. C-B.E., F-R.CS. 
tor—DR. W. E. GYE 
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now modern laboratories to extend ¢ scope tf our 








Donations, Subscriptions and Legacies are earnestly solicited, and should 
be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11, Queen Square, London, W.C1. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
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ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 








Offices : 34-40, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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tinued, 
School “ot at Bisley, or start their careers in business of one sort or 
another. The children in the Society’s Homes are trained for definite 
trades and are therefore always employable, and when they leave 
the Homes the Society finds them good positions. This work is in 
urgent need of funds and all donations will be gratefully acknowledged 
from the Headquarters, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


A lighted window with the curtains drawn back is an irresistible 
attraction to most of us at Christmas time. Inside we shall probably 
see a decorated room, happy 
children playing with their 
new toys, a bright fire, and 
almost certainly a Christmas- 
tree. That is Christmas as 
we understand it—but here 
is another picture. It is a 
stable in which five horses are 
living, but it is also the 
only home of four motherless 
children and their father— 
an unskilled labourer. Turned 
out of their few rooms, they 
had nowhere to go, and this 
was the only shelter the 
father could give them. Every 
day the Waifs and Strays 
Society is helping children 
such as these, and will have 
$500 stockings to fill this 
Christmas. For more than 
half a century it has given 
homes to needy and cruelly 
treated children from all 
parts of the country—in all, 
to more than 40,000. And 
Homes are 
veal homes. They are all 
care. All the children 


Society's 





ry, laundry 
gardening 
in the Society’s Homes ar: 


rn dressmakin: 





1 
id the boys are taught printing, carpentry, 
23 1 5 


500 of the childret 


crippled, sutfering from rickets, infantile paralysis, etc., and special 
Hospital Homes are legen for them where they are made straight 
and strong by sun-ray and expert surgical treatment. No destitute 


child who comes to the Society is ever turned away. 
Anything that can be done to forward the efforts now being made by 
Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, to give hope to those 


-nr liy +r 1 , ~c3y hh] aes 
providing treatment and a possible cure 





is surely more than 
To thi se who h ive 1ate knc wledge of the 
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wHeri ‘ 
surmering and 





espair caused by the disease, it must appear nothing short of a tragedy 


he 
if 


nt work of those engaged in dealing with it should 


them to carry 
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ion for nurses. 
see iene oe 
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THIS 
CHRISTMASTIDE 
_ PLEASE REMEMBER 
THE oe 







Attendances | 


HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY LONDON, N.7 





Gilbert G. Panter, Secretary 


Send your gift now to The Rt. Hon. Sir Philip Sassoon, Bart., M.P:, Hon. Treasurer 


te 
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in Man and animals. The income from investments and the Endowment 
Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual expenditure, and, moreover, 
the laboratories became too small for the scope of the work, necessitating the 
building of new and modern laboratories. ‘This expansion makes it impera- 
tive for the Fund to appeal for donations, subscriptions and legacies, which 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 8-11, Queen Square, London, W.C.1 


Christmas is the season when children and their many needs occupy 
a special niche in our thoughts. Few can remain untouched by the light 
in a child’s eyes as, on Christmas morning, it opens the surprise packets ; 
it is hard, also, to resist the eager rush to the door when the postman 
showers the greeting cards on the mat. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are 
hoping that the postman will be a frequent caller at their door, for although 
the famous door in Stepney is ever-open to destitute childhood, the 
postman has to knock at it. Will you ensure that he knocks to good 
purpose by writing out a cheque now and addressing it to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


H.R.H. the Duke of Kent is President of the Alexandra Orphanage, 
which cares for 380 fatherless or motherless boys and girls at the School 
at Maitland Park, London, N.W., and several scholars there owe their 
reception to his kindly interest. Children who show ability are given 
opportunities for secondary education or technical training, and many 
former scholars have attained influential positions, helping the school to 
assist the new generation which seeks its help. Each year, £10,000 
must be raised by voluntary donations, and contributions will be wel- 
comed by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. James V. Rank, at the offices 
of the Alexandra Orphanage, 34-40, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Standing in a_ district 
peopled only by the poor and 
the very poor, is the Royal 
Northern Hospital, and to 
a million men, women and 
children living within the area 
it serves it is not merely a 
hospital, it is the hospital. 
They rely upon it for the 
alleviation of all their so 
pitiful ills, and this means 
they rely upon those who, 
living in happier circum- 
stances, will give something 
to enable the hospital to 
carry on its gigantic task. 
The necessary amount cannot 
be raised among the patients, 
though they do what they 
can, and the yearly egg and 
coal bills must be met, and 
out-patients treated, so that 
even small sums are of im- 
portance. For those who 


would like to perpetuate the ONE OF DR. BARNARDO’S VAST FAMILY OF 
8200 BOYS AND GIRLS WHO ARE APPEALING 


TO YOU THIS CHRISTMAS: A HAPPY INMATE 
no finer memorial could be OF THE BABIES’ CASTLE AT HAWKHURST, KENT. 
found than by naming a 

ward at a cost of £5000, or by endowing a bed for £750. In fact, no 
sum is too large or too small. Your gift should be sent to the Secretary, 
Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway, N.7. 


memory ofa friend or relation, 


Among the centres of research which are conducting an energetic 
attack upon cancer, which strikes down rich and poor, old and young, 
is the British Empire Cancer Campaign. The campaign has branches 
throughout the Homeland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The struggle to conquer this scourge is a matter which concerns 
everyone, for cancer kills one person in seven over the age of thirty-five, 
and brings suffering and sadness in its train. The Honorary Treasurer 
in charge of the War Chest (now sadly depleted) is anxious that it should 
be replenished. All contributions will be gratetully received by him 
at 12, Grosvenor Crescent, Hyde Park Corner, S.W.1 











Please remember 
Us sé 








e’re looking 
forward to 
a happy Christmas in 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes. ’ 


Many of the 8,200 girls and boys now 
in the care of the Homes will be 
spending their first really happy Christ- 
mas. Without children, Christmas 
would be a very dull affair indeed, but 
with 8,200 youngsters to cater for the 
Festive Season is always an anxious 
time for Barnardo's. Please lend a hand! 


apr. 
BARNARDOS 
10 - HOMES 


Will you make at least one little 
would be child happy this Christmas ? 
very ncaa nai 


Cheques (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
should be s bree to 92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway 
London, E.1. 

















BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


H.M. THE KING. 


CANCER is of urgent interest to every 
one of us It attacks rich and poor, 
old and young, and brings suffering 


and infinite sadness in its train 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, speaking at 
the Annual General Meeting, said : 
Intending donors who wish to assist 
a large number of Institutions and 
individuals engaged in fighting cancer, 
could not do better than send their gifts 





DONATIONS ARI 


URGENTLY NEEDED to this Campaign \ glance at the 

rO CARRY ON THIS schedule of grants made last year, will 

WAR AGAINST indicate how numerous are the research 
CANCER centres we finance 


Please send a special Christmas Gift to the Hon. Treasurer: 
BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN, 12, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Don't ear this 
in your 
= Christmas Giving 
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For 70 YEARS JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
and Flower Girls’ Mission has been doing a great and merciful work, 
helping crippled girls to become partially self-supporting. These 
girls are admitted from all over the country without votes or pay- 
ment of any kind. Some are blind, some deaf and dumb, some have 
only one hand or effective arm, some have spinal trouble. They are 
trained to make exquisite flowers — Orchids, Anemones, Lilies, 
Wistarias, Magnolias — for decorating rooms, banqueting halls, etc. 


But this training costs money—so the number of cripples admitted is 
strictly limited by the funds available. There are many deserving 
cases on the “ Waiting List.’’ Must we turn a deaf ear to their urgent 
appeals for admission? The work is entirely dependent upon voluntary 
contributions and occasional legacies received. 

Her Majesty the Queen, as Duchess of York, visited the Crippleage 
and expressed great satisfaction at the happy conditions under 
which the crippled girls work. 

In addition to the 300 Crippled Girls at Edgware and Clerkenwell, 


200 orphan girls are cared for in Orphan Homes at Clacton-on-Sea. 
Rest and Seaside Homes for Cripples are also maintained at Clacton. 


What the Press says (one of many tributes): 





“To see girls so cruelly handicapped physically, showing the pluck 
J J. ~ y BD } hb the 

and perseverance and patience which must go into the work they 

do, makes one thankful for men such as the late John A. Groom. 


Make YOUR Christmas happier by making these cripples happy. 


Please send your contribution now. Postcard addressed to the 
Secretary will bring interesting literature. 
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37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Prepared from the best of Nature’s 
protective foods, ‘ Ovaltine’ pro- 
vides, in unequalled abundance, 
the vitamins and every other 
nutritive element needed to build 
up body, brain and nerves. 


The proprietors of ‘Ovaltine’ go 
to unusual lengths to maintain 
the exceptionally high quality of 


Gt. Britain and 
N. Ireland 
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The Ovaltine’ Egg Farm 
extending over acres & with 
eccom tion for 100,000 binds 








“ OVALTINE 
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joer was never more justified than in the long and 

patient researches which produced ‘Ovaltine. This 
perfect tonic food has for many years wielded an unrivalled 
influence for health throughout the world, and is the food 
beverage most widely recommended by doctors everywhere. 


‘Ovaltine.’ The ‘ Ovaltine’ Factory, 
Dairy Farm and Egg Farm are world- 
famous because of the most modern 
scientific methods employed. 


‘Ovaltine’ provides every single 
feature required by advanced scien- 
tific thought today, and is the most 
economical food beverage you can 
buy. Reject substitutes. 





The Ovalltine’ Dairy Farm 
with ils renowned herd of 
Ledigree Jersey Cows 
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PRESENTATION PLATE in Colours : 


Jay “THE APPLE OF 
AW His’. MAJESTY'S 1 ie Oe From a _ Painting by | 
WILLIAM VAN DE VELDE THE 


YOUNGER. 
“FROST SCENE.” -BY 
Isack van Ostade (1621-1649). 
This delightful painting ranks as one of the finest works of 
an artist who, had he lived longer (he died at the age of about 
twenty-eight), might well have outrivalled Albrecht Cuyp. 

Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery. 

Copyright Reserved. 

CAPTAIN QUIBBLE. A Short Story by W. TOWNEND, 
Author of ‘‘ Voyage Without End, ’”’ and ‘‘ They Crossed the 
Reef.’’ With Illustrations by ALFRED SINDALL. 

‘A RUNAWAY KNOCK.” A Full-Page Reproduction in 
Colours of the Painting by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
“LA CHASSE DE COMPIEGNE.” A Double-Page in 
Colours. A Reproduction of a continuous Mural Panel, 
representing a stag-hunt, made in Paris in the year before 

Waterloo. 

‘ A PARISIAN FETE IN THE DAYS OF LOUIS XVIII.” 
A Full Page in Colours. 
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Reproductions of two scenes from 





THE MIRACLE OF THE VIRGIN’S CLOTHES. A 
Short Story by MARGARET LANE, Author of “ Faith, 
Hope, No Charity’? and ‘“ At Last the Island.” With | 
Illustrations by STEVEN SPURRIER, R.B.A. 

“EVERY PICTURE TELLS A _ STORY.” Four Pages 
in Colours. Reproductions of the Story-Pictures in which 
the Victorians delighted. 

INTRODUCING DIBBER. 





A Short Story by E. D. 
DICKINSON. With Illustrations by EDMUND BLAMPIED. 

LA FONTAINE IN FAR COUNTRIES. 
of Coloured Reproductions. 

The pictorial interpretations of the immortal fables which 
were executed in Africa and the East for the Baron Feuillet 
de Conches, a great collector of all that had to do with the 
famous fabulist ; together with a descriptive article. 

“THE MADONNA AND CHILD.” A Full Page Repro- 
duction in Colours of a Painting attributed to VAN ORLEY. 
“A DREAM OF CHRISTMAS EVE.” ‘A Full Page 

Reproduction in Colours of a Painting by A. L. RICHTER. 


Three Pages 





NOTE.—AIl the characters in the fiction in this number are imaginary. 


A GREAT EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
TURED BY AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARTIST. 
Two Pages of Reproductions, in Colours, of Illustrations 
done by J. M. WRIGHT to Fielding’s ‘TOM JONES.” 

“ DRAKE AND FROBISHER DISCUSS A FUTURE 
ENTERPRISE.” A Double-Page Reproduction in Colours 
of the Painting by A. D. McCORMICK, RI. 

“THE CARLISLE STATE COACH OF THE ‘FORTIES 
IN COUNTRY CONQUERED BY THE RAILWAY.” 
A Double-Page Reproduction in Colours of the Painting by 
HENRY ALKEN. 

“LEGENDS FROM THE LAND OF FAERY.” Two 
Full-Page Reproductions in Colours of Paintings by DAPHNE 
ALLEN. I.—‘‘ The Four Mystic Treasures of the Shee.” 
II.—‘‘ Immortal ‘ Falias of the North.’ ” 

GIRLHOOD—BY OLD MASTERS. 
in Colours. I.—‘‘ Elisabeth of Saxony.” 


NOVEL PIC- 


Two Full Pages 
By Lucas Cranach. 


II].—‘‘ Christina of Denmark, Duchess of Milan.’’ By 
Holbein the Younger. 

“BEFORE THE DAYS. OF CONTRACT: CARD 
PLAYERS BY OLD MASTERS.” A Page in Colours. 
I.—‘‘ Playing Cards at the Beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century ’’—A group by Lucas van Leyden. II.—‘‘ Playing 
Cards in the Seventeenth Century’’—A Painting by 
Nicolas Maes. 

THE MOTIVE. A Short Story by RONALD KNOX, 


Author of ‘‘ Double Cross Purposes ”’ and “ Still Dead,” etc. 
With Illustrations by W. R. S. STOTT. 

EXTREMES MEET. A _ new Victoria Play, Specially 
Written for The Illustrated London News Christmas Number 
by LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of “‘ Victoria Regina ”’ 


and ‘The Unexpected Years.’”” With Illustrations by 
GORDON NICOLL, R.I. 
“A PRAYER TO SANTA CLAUS.” A Full- Page in 


Colours from the Painting entitled ‘‘God Bless Us All,” 
by ETHEL EVERETT. 

‘THE MORNING STAR OF _ SONG.” 
Reproduction in Colours of the Painting 
Court of Edward III.””. By FORD MADOX BROWN. 

TO ARMS FOR ART’S SAKE. A Short 
DOUGLAS NEWTON. 


A Full Page 
‘“Chaucer at the 


Story by 





A RUNAWAY KNOCK. 


(John Thomas, Hall Porter, loquitur.) 
It 's a quarter to five, as I am alive! 


and that knocker’s at rest for a 
wonder ; 

It's been going all day, as a body may 
say, like werry good minatur thunder. 

will 


and 


I'm used to that now; knockers 


make a row; it’s their natur, 
that there's no helping; 
But with every rat-tat-tat-tat-a-tat-tat, 
all Missus’s dogs begin yelping ! 
There 's that Hile-o’-Skye—all ‘air and 
no heye, like a muff upon legs—as 
sits up and begs, and turns up his 
nose at boiled chicken, 

And that fat wheezy span’nel wot they 
wraps up in flannel, 
hold 


I don’t henvy my berth—it 's the ’ardest 


I'd warm his 


‘ide with a lickin’. 


on earth, and it's long since I made 
the 


diskivery, 


Twenty-five pounds a year, no washing, 


All day in this chair, not a mossel of 
hair, ‘cept when in the square I takes 
all the dogs out a-hairin’. 

And the little boys chaff and sings out 
“Wot a calf!’ their 
really 's past bearin’. 

“ Rat-atat-tat-a-tat,” I 
that ? 


imperance 


wonder who ’s 

** Rat-a-tat,’’ I’m coming as 
fast as I can, Sir, 

What ’s this! Why, good gracious!! 
Someone—how howdacious!!! Why, 
there isn’t not no one to answer!!! 

(Closes door with a bang.) 
** Rat- 


precious 


Has the world come to that! 
tat-atat-tat '"’; there's all 
dogs set a-barking. 

Who was that, Ma’am? Why, Ma'’am, 

With our 


knocker some wagabone’s larking! 


I can’t keep myself calm! 
‘* Run and fetch the police!" I can't 
it, Ma’am, please. Natur never 
intended I should run. 
By the door, Ma’am, I'll stand, with a 


stick in my hand, and I'll give the 


029° 6,94 





NO BEER! one ‘at 


suits of livery. 


and but two 


My powder is found—(that’s to say 
I’ve a pound, which I puts profit 
side of my ledger, 

’Cos I’m in the good books always of 
the cooks, and they flours my ‘ead 


with the dredger). 





“A Runaway Knock,” a flight of humour in the Victorian 
taste, is of interest as showing George Cruikshank, famous 
as an illustrator and caricaturist, working in the medium of 
oils. It forms the front-page of this Christmas Number. Here 
we give a reproduction of the original woodcut of the picture, 
printed in “ The Illustrated London News “ in 1855, together with 


the verses that accompanied it. And though gorgeously 
uniformed servants are perhaps rarer than they were in the 
‘fifties, " runaway “ knocks and rings occur on occasion. 
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next. scoundrel a good one!” 


Rat-a-tat Yow-how-how ! ** Mercy ! 
What’s happened now?" Why, 
I've just been and trod on dear 
Shock, Ma’am. 

Why, there's no one! 


We 've miss’d 





‘em. They ‘ll ruin my system. I shal 





die of a runaway knock, Ma’am! 
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THE 


“We lie on the sand, the whole thirteen of us, barrin’ the mate, with our eyes shut fight an’ our tongues swollen an’ our mouths open. 


y W. 
yage Without 


Author of ‘“ Voyag 
SHE lean, broad- 
shouldered, un- 
shaven man 
with the brown 
face and the sad, 
dark and 
the limp seated himself by my 
1 





eves 
side, unasked and unwelcomed. 
He groped in the pockets of his 
ragged clothing and produced 
an old, evil-smelling pipe, which 
he filled with tobacco from a 
twist of newspaper. 


“Lend me < 


muster ? 

I passes 
his pip 

) 





his 
in silence 
and said : 

‘Ye couldn’t obli 


the loan of a couple 








could ye, mister 

crowrl! Say : I not t 

a morsel of food all day H 
added stil a 2S k n 








I sat g past | rt 
He at Tt I ters t 
Br Chann nd the passing 
Wi whit uds 
man sig It’s aly S 
way I S A S T 
man hasn't f 

] } + + + 4 
believed w t S cift 
o’ tellin’ t T 

If you ‘re a seafaring man 

I said, ‘““‘ Why on earth don’t 
vou go back to s 

** An’ not find what’s be 
of Har k illow ‘ae he said, wi 


a look of scorn. “‘ Would I | 
throwin’ away, mebbe, a mill 
Not likely. 





pounds ? 


money as much as it is his 
I ’ve got to find Hack, an’ find 
him I will, if he’s alive. Find 
him I will. If he’s dead—as 
dead he may be, an’ should be— 


I ll waste no tears on him, but 
it won’t make things no aisier.” 
He paused and frowned. “ But 
suppose,” he ‘ suppose 
now he’s march on 


said, 
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the shore an’ is gone a matter of mebbe a half-hour.” 


CAPTAIN QUIBBLE. 


XII 
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He's away the minute we strike 


Illustrated by ALFRED SINDALL. 
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the bush there come natives, six of ‘em, thin, short, fierce-lookin’ men, with bits 
their heads... 


an’ all of them armed with spears an’ bows an’ arrows2s.” 


clouded. His 
narrowed. His thin lips 
stem of his 
He looked hard and cruel 
I could pity 
he was talking 
ever he fell into his 
hands. “Suppose the 
damn thievin’ hound is after 
nippin’ in ahead of me an’ 
takin’ his whack of the gold an’ 
mine as well! What then ? 

“What gold?” I 
““And why should it be 
and Hack Pillow’s ? 

He looked at 
furtively, as though considering 
whether to speak or not. “‘ Ah!”’ 
he said. ‘‘ You may well ask. 
Why should Hack an’ me have 
the dividin’ of all that 
when fifteen of us got 
the Number Two 
mate’s 


me.”’ His face 
eves 
tightened on the 
pipe. 
and merciless, and 
the Hack Pillow 
about if 


low, 


said. 
yours 


me sideways, 


wealth, 
away in 
lifeboat: the 


boat ? An’ why not? 

That ’s the quare part of it. 

But there ’s quarer than that. 
OE 


ifteen of us got away in 
boat; Mr 
bein’ the mate. Five were 
drowned when the Helston sank. 
Sixteen were with the 


the mate’s Hamose 


owld man 


in the Number One boat and 
not a sowl of ’em ever seen 
or heard on ag’in. That was 


the crowd; thirty-six in all. 


““The wonder to me is how 
ever we come through alive 
anny of us. Two didn’t. They 
died of heat-stroke an’ thirst 
The second engineer, a hearty 


drinker he was, but close-fisted, 


} 


to’rds_ the 


was delirious 
an’ before he passed out kep’ 
tellin’ us he ’d swap all the ] 


in the world, which wasn’t his, 


for a cup o’ cowld water 
Water, he kep’ explainin’, was 
the most valuable thing ther 


was. He was right, we 


thought 
have 
same 
died 


there was thirteen 


Captain Ouibble wouldn't 
him, all the 


“ Two ol the 


agreed with 
crowd 
meant 
when we reached the 
island An unlucky 
thirteen You 


ot us 
number 
wait an’ I'll 
tell yez. 

= Do 


, , 
oO the 


you know that part 


It’s all islands 


Continued on pag 3 
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YARDLEY LAVENDER 
The Lovable Fragrance 





2/6 - 5/- - 8/6 - 10/6 - 12/6 - 21/-, etc. 


© Lavender perfume Gift-Case, price 10/6 
<> Gift-Case of Toiletries for Men, price 10/- 
mw “Bond Street” perfume Gift-Case, price 15/- 
% Lavender perfume Gift-Case, price 21/- 
% Lavender perfume Gift-Case, price 4/9 
% “Bond Street” perfume Gift-Case, price 26/- 
* “April Violets” perfume Gift-Case, price 11/6 





“Bond Street” > Orchis” perfume 
The 5/6 - 8/6 - 16/- - 30/- - 55/- 
Perfume of 
the New Georgians “ Fragrance” perfume 
7/6: 12/6-21/-- 32/6-60/- 5/6: 8/6- 21/- + 30/--55/- 


Also April Violets, Freesia, Jessamine, etc. 


Give — and hope to receive! — the loveliest Christmas Gifts in 
the world: the exquisite Yardley Perfumes, Beauty Preparations, 
Toiletries ...and magnificent Gift-Cases. Make your selection 
from among these aristocratic Christmas messengers — enough 
to fill your entire list — and even make men happy with them, 
tao. Besides those Gift-Cases illustrated here, there are many 
others equally desirable — including many for men — at prices 


from 2/6 to 42/6 


YARDLEY 


Ole 3.8 8:82 S$ ¥4.8 €:7 LONDON 
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A RUNAWAY KNOCK. 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
\ wood engraving of this amusing picture by George Cruikshank (1792-1878) appeared in “ The Illustrated London News™ of February 17, 1855, with 
a humorous poem, which is reprinted later in the present number. This reproduction of the original painting might well be added to our series cf 
illustrations, on other pages, to which we give the general heading, ‘“‘Every Picture Tells a Story.”"—[Corpyricht RESERVED. 
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DEPICTED ON WALLPAPER: CONTINUOUS MURAL 





PANORAMA V 


Long before William Morris, wallpapers more luxurious sort became a medium of hig ce they reached their zenith at the end of 
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WALLPAPERS THAT ILLUSTRATE LIFE IN FORMER DAYS: A PARISIAN FETE ON THE RESTORATION OF LOUIS 


5) ee 


A TRAVELLING SHOW AT THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES IN 1815: ANOTHER SECTION OF THE SAME WALLPAPER. 


Here we see portions of a panoramic French wallpaper, complete in twenty-five lengths, produced in Paris probably at the beginning of 

the Restoration in 1815, after the fall of Napoleon, and considered in France the most important of the period panoramas in that medium. 

It is entitled “‘La Féte du Roi aux Champs-Elysées.” Various scenes are depicted, including free theatrical performances, and one 

of them (reproduced above) introduces historic figures of the popular stage—Pierrot, Bobéche and Galimafré. Among the spectators 
in the lower illustration may be noted an English father keeping a careful hold of his two daughters. 


Berners Street r their } ition M. André Carthia F f = 
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As for Sister Emilie, she seems quite content. She sits in the kitchen-garden, among the mint and chives and 
garlic, out of sight of visitors. ... Of course, she says nothing. But she seems to meditate peacefully enough 







in her own mind, and smiles with her accustomed gentleness. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE VIRGINS 


By MARGARET LANE, 
Author of “Faith, Hope, No Charity,” “At Last the Island,” etc. 





“ ZISTER EMILIE is an old woman now, rather crazy. She 
Ms sits most of the time in a wheeled chair in the vegetable 
AN garden when the sun is warm enough, and in winter 
they put her beside the fire in the small refectory. She 
asks nothing, sits by herself mumbling and dozing and 
smiling vaguely; but all the same, a helpless old woman 
is rather a nuisance in a busy convent. It is two years now since she 
lost her voice and the use of her limbs on the day of the miracle, and the 
sisters piously believe it cannot be long before God sees fit to relieve them 
of the burden. 

They are quite kind to her, of course. She has a pair of mittens for 
her hands in the cold weather, and at meal times one of the lay-sisters 
feeds her with a spoon. They keep her clean, wiping her face and hands 
after meals and rubbing briskly at the food stains on the front of her 
habit, but there is no denying that she is a dead weight on the community. 
The sisters have been so busy since the Christmas of the miracle, what 
with trainloads of pilgrims arriving at Mélaubon pretty well all the year 
round and rich penitents coming in their cars to the convent at appro- 
priate seasons, that it is all they can do to attend to everything, even 
without the added nuisance of an aged invalid. As for Sister Emilie, 
she seems quite content. She sits in the kitchen-garden, among the 
mint and chives and garlic, out of sight of visitors, and in the small 
refectory, where only lay-sisters and novices take their meals. Of course, 
she says nothing. But she seems to meditate peacefully enough in her 
own mind, and smiles with her accustomed gentleness. 

She was never one of the clever ones, even when she was young, coming 
down from that village in the north more than fifty years ago, to begin her 
novitiate ; and for the last few years she has been good for nothing but 
the simplest jobs and the Mother Superior’s errands. Before the miracle, 
when the Convent of Our Lady of the Five Sorrows was impoverished and 
obscure, a dilapidated huddle of old tiled roofs and sun-baked walls on 
the second highest hill behind Mélaubon, she could be sent down to the 
village a dozen times a day with her great basket and a list of groceries 


CLOTHES. 


Illustrated by STEVEN SPURRIER, R.B.A. 


and small commissions which the Mother Superior or Sister Thérése had 
written out for her. Since she became helpless, needless to say, she has 
not been of the slightest use to anybody, and two of the overworked 
lay-sisters have had to divide between them the tiresome business of 
running the errands and doing all the cleaning of the chapel. 

Sister Emilie loved the chapel. It is old and dark and musty, smelling 
of dust and flowers and incense, and the heavy waxen reek of spent 
candles. She used to spend hours a day there, being old and slow, 
sweeping the floor and changing the candles every morning, tolling the 
great bell for Primes long before daybreak, patiently extinguishing the 
candles after Vespers. It was she, too, who could always find flowers 
in the overgrown hedges of the vegetable garden, putting frail morning- 
glories and bright sprays of mimosa and bougainvillea on the altar 
during summer, below the feet of the sad-faced wooden Virgin from 
which the convent takes its name. The Mother Superior regarded 
the flowers as a childish weakness of Sister Emilie’s, but she usually 
allowed them. 

Since the miracle brought fame and prosperity to the convent, rich 
people have kept the chapel supplied with lilies and orchids and expensive 
blooms from their greenhouses, some of them sending from as far away 
as Paris, and the hedges where the morning-glories used to grow have 
been cut down to enlarge the garden. There is nothing humble or childish 
about the decoration nowadays, and Sister Emilie, when they wheel her 
into the chapel for the various offices, looks sometimes a little bewildered 
by the splendour about her. 

It was two years ago, during the Christmas of the miracle, that Sister 
Emilie for the last time performed her duties in the chapel. She had 
swept the floor, moving about in the shadows with slow steps, and had 
arranged the rows of hassocks for the next office. Then, after putting 
the broom away and washing her hands in a basin in the sacristy, 
she knelt down (painfully, because her knees were stiff) and fell into 
a reverie—half-prayer, half vacancy—-her gaze fixed on the carved 
wooden features of the Madonna. 














The oil, the garlic, and the vinegar she did not mention, though they were written plainly enough on the list she held in her 
. went on down the street, pausing from time to time fo glance about her. 


hand. Instead, she . . 


It is a pleasing image, narrow-faced and gentle, and Sister Emilie 
found comfort in its expression. The body of the effigy one could not 
see, it being swathed in a thin black drapery that for longer than anyone 
could remember had clothed the Virgin like one of the sisters of the 
order. The stuff was old, older than anyone could guess, rotted and 
frayed in the folds that had endured the air and incense of two centuries. 
It was dusty, too, faded and threadbare in a dozen places, but this could 
not be helped. The cloth was too frail to touch, worn as thin as a cobweb, 
and sharing, by its very age, the Virgin’s sanctity. Sister Emilie gazed 
and prayed, kneeling stiffly and patiently, with the immobility of the 
old. The hollow eyes of the Virgin gazed kindly back at her. 

After a little while, as her thoughts wandered, Sister Emilie was 
aware of a curious thing. It seemed for an instant as though the 
Virgin’s lips had moved—as though she had wished to speak, or had 
sighed, perhaps. Straining her eyes in the dim light, the old nun leaned 
forward, listening. Such things had happened before ; she remembered 
hearing tell of them in her childhood. Clasping her hands, forgetting 
the coldness of the stone floor piercing her bones, she closed her eyes 
and listened. 

‘** Emilie,” said the Virgin in a whisper, and she said it with the for- 
gotten accent of that northern village where the old woman had been 
a child. ‘‘ Emilie, are not my clothes old and shabby ?”’ 

Emilie opened her eyes and looked, her lips trembling. She could 
see the dust lying on the frayed cobweb of drapery, dust as thick and 
undisturbed as on the wooden features of the image. 

‘“‘ Sweet Mother of Heaven,’’ said Emilie, ashamed, “ they are indeed 
old.” 

** Emilie, my daughter,” said the voice again, a voice no louder than 
the rustle of a leaf, ‘‘ in three days will my Son be born. And I have 
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no raiment of gold in which to 
welcome Him.”’ 

Sister Emilie clasped her hands 
and wept. It was shameful, shame- 
ful. A tear welled over from her 
closed eyes and ran down a furrow 
to the corner of her mouth. Holding 
her breath, she waited for something 
further. At last, hearing nothing, 
she opened her eyes. The wooden 
face was calm, composed. She 
questioned it, in an awed whisper. 
But the Virgin spoke no more. 


The following morning, being 
Christmas Eve, Sister Emilie went down 
with her basket to the village. In a 
leather purse hidden in a pocket under 
the folds of her habit, were five ten- 
franc pieces, doled out by the Mother 
Superior from her private drawer. 

“Waste no time,” the Mother 
Superior had told her mechanically, 
handing her the slip of paper on which 
Sister Thérése, frugal and capable, 
had written out the quantities of oil, 
garlic, vinegar, lentils, fish, meat and 
yeast to be bought for the kitchen, 
“there is much to do before this 
evening.”” The Mother Superior was 
a stout, dark woman with a decisive 
manner. She rarely failed to send 
Sister Emilie off with this injunction, 
for she had been irritated in the past 
by the old woman’s slowness and 
stupidity. It would have _ been 
quicker and safer, always, to send 
one of the other sisters down to the 
village, but the others were generally 
occupied with useful work, and there 
was little enough now of which the 
old nun was capable. She watched 
her for a moment from the window with 
a preoccupied frown, then turned with 
an abrupt sigh to the day’s business. 

It was a gusty December day, 
with a cold wind blowing, and Sister 
Emilie went down the hill more 
slowly than usual, the wind whipping 
her heavy skirts about her as she 
walked, smarting her knuckles and 
making her eyes water. Neverthe- 
less, she smiled secretly to herself. She 
had more important business to attend 
to than the Mother Superior’s groceries. 

In the village she went methodic- 
ally, as usual, from one shop to the 
next, waiting her turn behind the 
village women, fumbling laboriously 
for her leather purse when she had 
made her purchases. She chose and 
counted the fish, prodded the meat 
with an accustomed finger, watched 
the weighing of the lentils with a careful eye, and tenderly packed the 
parcel of yeast in her basket. The oil, the garlic, and the vinegar she 
did not mention, though they were written plainly enough on the list 
she held in her hand. Instead, she listened and nodded to the épicier’s 
remarks on the weather, and the prowess of his children, and went on 
down the street, pausing from time to time to glance about her. She was 
too familiar a figure for anyone to take much notice of her, and when, 
instead of taking the road that led back up the hill, she turned the corner 
by the smithy and down past the café where the old men played dominoes, 
nobody even turned their head to look after her. That street led down 
to the shabbier end of the village, but was as good a way for an old woman 
to take as any other. 

Not until she had passed the last stone cottage and come out on the 
edge of the field where the painted caravans of the gypsies stood did she 
pause for breath. In all the fifty years that she had lived above the 
village she had never been here before, and she peered around anxiously 
for what she wanted. It was a disreputable field, charred with the smoke 
of the gypsies’ fires and fluttering with their belongings, and horses grazed 
and children and dogs ran about the place together. 

It was a field that the village children loved, nevertheless, for it was 
here that the travelling showmen came at Christmas and other holidays, 
setting up their puppet shows in the town square, and sometimes, on 
memorable occasions, producing a decrepit roundabout or a shooting- 
gallery. The showmen were housed in caravans at the further end of the 
field, marking their superiority over the gypsies, and it was to this point 
that Sister Emilie picked her way, clasping her heavy basket and looking 
short-sightedly about her. 

A woman nursing a baby on the steps of a caravan stared as she came 
in sight, and Sister Emilie stopped and spoke gently to her. 


, 
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“My child, have any among you any silk to sell?” 

The woman continued to stare at her without answering, then jerked 
her head ungraciously. ‘‘My mother is behind there, unpacking the 
hampers. You had better ask her.”” She dropped her eyes indifferently 
to the child she was suckling. 

Behind the caravan Sister Emilie found a dark-eyed and enormous 
woman bending over a basket. She was so stout that she rested one 
hand rigidly on her knee to enable her to bend her girth at all. She 
was groping about in the hamper with the other hand, bringing out one 
by one the crude wooden figures and shabby properties of the travelling 
puppet show, the unvarying entertainment that delighted the village 
children every Christmas and went on in the New Year to perform in 
Mélaubon. 

Sister Emilie set her basket on the ground and repeated her question. 
The woman raised herself laboriously. 

““ Ma seur, we are not shopkeepers, we are players. We have only 
our own properties, which we use to-night.” 

Sister Emilie hesitated. ‘‘ Perhaps,’”’ she said, desirously eyeing the 
gay colours that she could see lying in confusion at the bottom of the 
hamper, “ perhaps you have a piece of bright stuff that could be spared ? ” 
She groped in the folds of her habit for her leather purse. . “‘ It is for a 
great occasion ; I should pay well for it.” 

The woman’s eyes wandered to the purse and back to the hamper. 
She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ How large a piece ? ” she asked suspiciously. 
‘We have little to spare.” 

Sister Emilie made an eager movement with her hands. ‘ Not large, 
but so! Something rich and bright. Such a stuff, you understand, as 
a Lady might wear for the visit of her Son.’”” She opened her purse and 
poured out into her palm two ten-franc pieces, the two that the Mother 
Superior had counted out for the oil, 
the garlic, and the vinegar. 

A spark of interest lit in the 
woman’s eyes. After all, the old nun 
was obviously mad, but that was good 
money in her hand, and there were 
plenty of odd pieces in the bottom of 
the basket. She bent down, with 
a grunt of effort, rummaging. While 
Sister Emilie held her breath she 
delved about in the hamper with her 
free hand, then straightened herself, 
producing with the air of one conferring 
a favour a thin and folded piece of 
shining scarlet. 

Sister Emilie nodded delightedly. 
It was bright, glorious. Old, undoubt- 
edly, but still, as the woman pointed 
out, with good pieces in it. And in 
the borders, tracing the gay pattern 
that had seduced the showman’s wife 
into buying the gaudy thing when she 
was thirty years younger, there were 
gold threads. 

Sister Emilie’s fingers trembled as 
she took it. Oh, it was beautiful, 
perfect! Carefully she put the folded 
silk in the bosom of her habit, 
tucking it in so that no corner of 
its brightness could be seen. The 
woman accepted the money with a 
touch of wryness. After all, if the 
reverend sister (who was undoubtedly 
deranged) cared to pay twice as much 
as the thing was worth, that was her 
affair. And it had been a good scarf 
in its time—pure silk, bought in Lyons 
all those years ago, and scarcely 
faded. 


The bell for the midday meal had 
sounded before Sister Emilie, trembling 
and out of breath; reached the top of 
the hill. She was late, later than she 
had ever been before in returning from 
the village, and the effort of hurrying 
with the heavy basket had unnerved 
her. She set it down on the floor of 
the kitchen, avoiding the two lay- 
sisters who were clattering plates 
together and filling the soup-tureens, 
and made her way as quickly as she 
could to the refectory. There, after 
excusing herself to the Mother Superior 
and taking her place at the end of the 
bench, her nerves relaxed a little. 
Half of her task, she told herself, 
crumbling her bread, was already 
accomplished. But her heart was still 
beating fiercely and uncomfortably, 
and she could eat no dinner. 

In the afternoon, checking the 
stores with Sister Thérése, the Mother 


Superior betrayed justifiable vexation. As if, she pointed out, there 
were not little enough that Sister Emilie was capable of doing, she 
had now returned from the village with three of the most important 
commissions forgotten. 

“No oil, no vinegar, no garlic,’”’ she said finally, irritably going over 
the parcels, ‘“‘ and not possible to get any more until after Christmas.” 

‘I wrote them down,” said Sister Thérése, sucking her pencil. “ I 
distinctly remember writing them down.” She looked troubled. 

“I shall speak to Sister Emilie,”’ said the Mother Superior, adjusting 
her coif with a little nervous movement of the hand that was a habit 
with her. ‘ In a community as poor as ours one cannot afford either 
forgetfulness or negligence.” 

But Sister Emilie, when sought for, was not to be found, and recollecting 
that at this hour she was probably preparing the chapel for midnight 
mass (or should be, if she had not forgotten this also), the Mother Superior 
decided to keep her scolding until later. » She made a mental note of the 
twenty francs to be returned to the till in the absence of the oil, vinegar, 
and garlic, and bustled off to attend to the thousand and one things 
that required her frugal supervision, especially on such an excitable 
occasion as Christmas. 

Below, in the chapel, Sister Emilie was unusually busy. There was 
much to be done, the chapel to be swept and garnished, the candles 
counted out, the sacristy prepared. Besides, there were constant inter- 
ruptions, for several offices had to be said between dinner and the mid- 
night mass, and the sisters trooped in and out at intervals. As usual, 
they took no notice of her, and as each office finished, she went quietly 
back to her occupation in the shadows. They were so used to seeing her 
dark figure moving slowly about the chapel that not even the novices 
bothered to steal a glance at her. 


Behind the caravan Sister Emilie found a dark-eyed and enormous woman bending over a basket. She was so stout that she 
rested one hand rigidly on her knee to enable her to bend her girth at all. 
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If they had, and at a moment when Sister Emilie was not expecting 
them, they might perhaps have seen something to surprise them, for 
she was not remarkable as a lover of needlework, and, in any case, if 
one has sewing to do, one does not normally do it in the chapel. Never- 
theless, if they had looked closely, they might have seen a needle stuck 
in the front of her habit, or even a wisp of scarlet thread among the floor 
sweepings. And every time their going out left the chapel quiet and empty, 
there was a faint, unmistakable snipping of scissors in the sacristy. 

It was on this night of Christmas Eve, some time between the last 
office and the midnight Mass, that the miracle occurred—the great marvel 
that has made the Convent of Our Lady of the Five Sorrows known and 
celebrated in places so far afield that they had never before even heard of 
Mélaubon, bringing riches and importance and structural alterations in 
its train, and a constant stream of curious or devout visitors. (It has, 
of course, made a great deal of work for the Mother Superior and Sister 
Thérése as well, but they do not grudge it. All the success and conse- 
quence of the convent date from that remarkable Christmas.) 

The candles had been lit, the bell rung, and the sisters were trooping 
down the refectory stairs and across the dark courtyard to the chapel. 
The first one or two, their eyes downcast and their minds preoccupied, 
noticed nothing, but when the Mother Superior crossed the threshold 


rigidly clasped, her eyes open, and on her lips (from which Sister Thérése 
gently wiped a thread of foam with her own handkerchief) a smile of peace, 
contentment, and exaltation. 

Four of the lay-sisters carried her away, and the night was passe‘ in 
wonder and thanksgiving. The Mother Superior, humbled and amazed 
as the sisters had never before seen her, went piously up to the dormitory 
after the first office on Christmas morning and tried, both by word and 
gesture, to explain to Sister Emilie what had happened. But whether 
or not she understood it was impossible to tell. She lay still and smiling 
on her pillows, her eyes wide open, making no sign. Finally, when she 
had made sure that she was comfortable and did not suffer, the Mother 
Superior left her. 


That, of course, is nearly two years ago now, and for a woman of 
her age Sister Emilie has made a remarkable recovery. She is not alto- 
gether paralysed, can move her head from side to side and eat when she 
is fed, and smiles at the others from time to time, as if to signify that she 
understands their kindness and is happy. True, she is very weak and 
helpless, and the end cannot be far off, and one cannot help supposing 
that her mind wanders. But presumably it has pleasant dreams to wander 
in, for she sleeps a good deal. Though she is undoubtedly a burden, the 





When the Mother Superior crossed the threshold she stopped as suddenly as if she had seen a vision. . 
above the wavering candies, Our Lady of the Five Sorrows looked down in scarlet and gold, and her aspect was not one of sorrow, but of rejoicing. 


she stopped as suddenly as if she had seen a vision. Indeed, she had, 
and the vision was a beautiful and gay one, making her catch her breath 
with the sheer loveliness of it, before she reverently sank to her knees and 
clasped her hands. For from that niche where habitually she mourned 
in black above the wavering candles, Our Lady of the Five Sorrows 
looked down in scarlet and gold, and her aspect was not one of sorrow, 
but of rejoicing. Her sombre draperies, that had hung undisturbed 
about her for longer than even the oldest of them could remember, had 
changed into a heavenly fabric of scarlet threaded with gold, a garment 
which even a queen might gladly wear on the most joyful night of the 
whole year. 

Astonished and afraid, the sisters knelt in silence, their faces turned 
upward in the candlelight, their lips moving. It was some minutes 
before Sister Thérése perceived that something else had happened—that 
a dark heap lay on the stone floor between her and the miracle—a heap 
that had toppled forward in a kneeling position and which proved, when 
she could summon courage to steal closer, to be the unconscious form of 
Sister Emilie. 

The old nun, it seemed, the childish and foolish and forgetful one, had 
been the only one of them all to witness the miracle. Or, at least, she had 
been the first to perceive it. for she had been kneeling there before the 
rest of them and the glory and joy of what she had seen had been too 
much for her. There she lay, her hands, in their woollen mittens, still 


. For from that niche where habitually she mourned in black 


Mother Superior finds it a comfort to reflect that she has at least a kindly 
home to end her days in. 

For. kind, I do not need to repeat, they certainly are, and never refer 
to her helplessness in front of her, since there is reason to believe that she 
has not altogether lost her hearing. Naturally, they keep her as much 
as possible out of sight, but that is no hardship, since she was always fond 
of the kitchen-garden, and smiles when the lay-sister wheels her briskly 
under the plum-tree beside the herb beds, and nods as though she really 
smelled and enjoyed them. When the sun moves round, they sometimes 
kindly remember to move her chair for her, and when the cold weather 
comes, they look out her woollen mittens and put them on her. They 
feed her with a spoon at meal-times in the small refectory, and keep her 
clean, too, as far as is reasonable. But one has to remember that since 
the miracle the convent is a busy place, much enlarged and improved, 
and there is a great deal of extra work to do, so that one cannot spare 
endless time for the care of an old woman. 

In any case, as the Mother Superior says, it cannot last much longer. 
They have done their best for her, and she must certainly be grateful. 
She has been getting feebler for two years now, but it is not charitable 
to express even the slightest impatience. Though, of course—and here 
Sister Thérése is in the habit of nodding a tight-lipped, preoccupied 
agreement—they, as well as Sister Emilie, will undoubtedly be the happier 
when God in His mercy sees fit to relieve them of the burden.—[THE END.] 
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“NO NEWS,” —-By T. S. Good (1789-1872). 
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“CHOOSING THE WEDDING GOWN.” 


By William Mulready (1786-1843 
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He vanished behind the pile of cages, fo return almost at once with a puppy that was so exactly what she wanted, that she knew she must have him or explode! 
“Oh!” cried Miss Fieldacre, “The darling! He's beautifull” 


INTRODUCING DIBBER. 


By E. D. DICKINSON. 


ISS SYLVIA FIELDACRE had a pound to spend! That 
in itself was a record. In all her eleven years and two 
odd days of life she had never possessed one-half of that 
sum before, but this time her father had forgotten both 
to buy her a present, and even that it was her birthday, 
until reminded by her mother after breakfast. Then the 

twin urges of a guilty conscience and the recent sale of a poster for more 

than he had expected prompted him to make an extra lavish gesture. 

He had fished in his pocket ; he had produced a pound note ; and he 
had bestowed it upon her with a paternal ‘‘ There you are, my dear. 
Buy whatever you like with it.’’ . . . and this was all the more remarkable 
because, when a birthday is unkind enough to fall within a week of 
Christmas, it has been known before now that a present of greater than 
usual value is bestowed on the “ spread-over’”’ system and is expected 
to do duty for both. Sylvia had waited in anticipation of some further 
remark to indicate such an intention, but it didn’t come. The pound 
was actually ‘‘ birthday” pure and simple! . .. So now, here she was, 
with her small nose flattened against the window-pane, gazing at a whole 
array of adorable, tumbling, yapping puppies, and wondering—firstly, 
whether they were too terribly expensive, and secondly, whether she 
dared ! 

On more than one occasion both she and her brother, Robin, had put 
forward a tentative suggestion that they should be allowed to keep a 
dog, but each time their father, aided and abetted by their mother, had 
immediately quoted a variety of reasons why the idea was altogether 
out of the question. There was, unfortunately, not the least doubt that 
a dog was ‘‘ vetoed ’’ just about as heavily as anything could very well 
be, but—surely the situation ought to be changed by those magic 
words—"‘ Buy whatever you like.’’ She wanted a puppy more than 
anything else in the world, and—her cheeks were flushed and her little 
hands clenched with the effort of making up her mind—she was jolly 
well going to have a puppy! 

‘‘T am!” said Miss Sylvia Fieldacre aloud, and entered the shop. 

“Yes, Miss ? "’ enquired a very doggy-looking gentleman with a red 
nose, who bobbed out suddenly from behind a tower of cages. ‘‘ And 
what can I do for you, Miss ? ”’ 

“ Please,” said Sylvia, starting off at a great rate, ‘‘ I want a puppy. 
It must be a brownish kind of a puppy, because mother wouldn’t like it 
if he moulted white hairs over the furniture ; and rather small, but not 
small enough to get his tummy muddy when he goes out on a wet day; 
and a gentleman, of course ; and it ’s very important that he should have 
a really nice expression, because daddy has always said that we mustn't 
have a dog at all, so unless he can win his heart right from the beginning 

and that’s not so easy with daddy—I may have to bring him back 


Illustrated by EDMUND BLAMPIED. 


again, and—oh, please, there is one more thing—he mustn’t cost more 
than a pound, because that’s all I’ve got.” 

The doggy man listened to this harangue, scratching his highly 
coloured nose with a thoughtful finger. 

‘“‘ Well, Miss,” he said at last, ‘‘ it ’s all pretty easy, except one thing. 
I can do the colour, and the size don’t present no difficulties—but when 
it comes to the price—I ’m afraid that ’s a bit different.” 

“‘T was almost certain it might be,’”’ said Sylvia, disappointed, but 
trying to make the best of it. ‘‘ You see—those lovely puppies in the 
window all look frightfully expensive, and & 

‘“‘ There ’s not one of ’em,”’ announced the man, with pride, ‘‘ I could 
let you have for less than four pound ten, and dirt cheap at that. Pedigree 
dogs, they are. But don’t you be in too much of a hurry now,” as she 
began to turn away. ‘‘ Maybe I’ve thought of something that might 
suit. Wait here a minute and I ’ll see what I can manage,’’ and he 
vanished behind the pile of cages, to return almost at once with a puppy 
that was so exactly what she wanted, that she knew she must have him 
or explode ! ”’ 

*““Oh!”’ cried Miss Fieldacre, ‘‘ The darling! He’s beautiful ! ”’ 

““T don’t know,” said the doggy man, “‘ that I should call him that. 
He 's the bad boy of the family, he is. It sometimes happens, you know, 
Miss, however careful you are, and then you never can tell when just one 
in the litter mayn’t turn out wrong, like this little bit of trouble. I can’t 
rightly call him a fox terrier, nor yet a wire-haired, nor yet an Irishman, 
and that being so, I ’ll let you have him cheap.”’ 

““ Does that mean,’ demanded Sylvia, trembling with excitement, 
‘“that my pound will buy him ?”’ 

““ Yes,’’ said the man, “‘ it does. And what’s more, to show there ’s 
no ill-feeling one way or the other, I ’ll throw in a collar and a bit of a 
lead... .’’ And two minutes later Miss Fieldacre was walking down the 
street hugging a brownish scrap of a jolly little mongrel, and telling 
herself that nobody—not even a daddy—could possibly help falling in 
love with him at first sight. 

“He simply must,” she triumphed, ‘“‘I know it.’’ But, strangely 
enough, the nearer she came to her own home, the less sure she felt about 
it, until, when at last she was facing the front door, and her hand was 
outstretched towards the bell, her courage failed her completely. 

‘As I don’t think anyone has seen me yet,’’ she thought, ‘‘ I ’ll slip 
round the back way instead, and ask Mary if daddy seems to be in a good 
temper.”” And she did, but there was no Mary in the kitchen. The 
puppy began to kick in her arms, demanding unmistakably to be put down. 

““ If I do,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ you must promise to be quiet, because your 
whole future may depend on it.”” But he was a curious and a friendly 
soul, and quietness was something quite alien to his nature. 
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“Yap!” shouted the puppy. “ This is exciting! Nice new person ; 
nice new house ; I like it. Let ’s go exploring.’’ And he plunged to the 
ground, running round and round in circles, sniffing lustily, and wagging 
his little stern so hard that it nearly fell off. 

“ Oh, be quiet ! You must!” she commanded, in an agony. ‘‘ There ’s 
somebody coming But, to her infinite relief, it was only her brother’s 
astonished head that came poking round the door. 

“ Hullo!” he said, ‘‘ I say, Sylvia, what on earth are you doing ? ”’ 

She put her finger to her lips. 

“Do shut up! You ’re making as much noise as he is. I don’t want 
daddy to hear until ty 

“He won't hear,”’ her brother interrupted. ‘“‘ He’s out, and so is 
mother, and Mary has gone upstairs with one of her headaches, and I 
expect she ’s asleep by this time. So we can make all the noise we like, 
because I’ve just finished my home-work, anyway. Now—tell me— 
what are you doing with that puppy ? ”’ 

““He’s mine,” said Sylvia. ‘‘I bought him with my pound.” And 
she told him the whole story. Robin whistled. 

“As soon as daddy sees him,” was his comment, “ he ‘Il make you 
take him back to the shop.” 

‘“‘ But he can’t,’’ wailed Sylvia. ‘‘ He said I could buy exactly what I 
wanted, and I have.” 

Her brother knelt down, rolled the little dog over and tickled his 
stomach. 

“ That won’t make any difference,” he said. ‘‘ You 
know how daddy will get out of it. ‘My dear 
child —I meant anything in reason. I’ve 
told you a dozen times I won’t have a dog 
in the house I can just hear him Pe 
Say it.” : 

Sylvia’s heart sank to her boots, iN 
but she remained defiant. “I Ss 
shan’t give him up without a 
struggle. Would you, if he 
were your dog ?”’ 

“No,” said Robin, “I 
wouldn't. He's a nice little 
beggar. We must try to 
think of something, but——’”’ 

“ How long will daddy 
and mummy be?” de- 
manded his sister. “‘ Where 
have they gone?” 

“ Pictures,” explained 
Robin, “I heard daddy 
saying he was absolutely 
stuck over a drawing for 
some people or other, who 
had told him they had to 
have it by the day after to- 
morrow, or it wasn’t any good 
to them ; and mother told him 
if that’s the way he felt, the 4 Pe 
best thing they could do was to = 
go to the pictures and forget about 
it for a bit—so they went.” 

‘““ Oh, dear,”’ cried Sylvia, ‘‘ unless 





















he gets an idea while he’s there he ’ll 

still be grumpy when he comes home, and if 

he sees Dibber then for the first time, I might 

as well give up. But I won’t—we shall have to 
think of something, that’s all.’ 

““Why do you call him Dibber?” asked her 
brother, now scratching behind two ecstatic ears. 

‘“‘ Because,’’ she explained, “‘ his darling little 
sharp nose is just the same shape as the thing daddy uses for planting 
bulbs. I knew it was his name the instant I saw him.” 

‘“ Well,”” said Robin, “I suppose it’s as good as any other, but it 
doesn’t help you much. What are you going to do?” 

The puppy rolled away, sat up, and gazed at them soulfully, hanging 
his tongue out and whining a little. It was beginning to dawn on his 
infant intelligence that however decent people were, and however pleasant 
it was to be played with, there were times when what a fellow needed 
was a good square meal, and this was definitely one of them ! 

Miss Fieldacre ignored her brother’s question. 

‘“* Look at him,”’ she cried, ‘‘ I’m sure he understands every word we 
say, and he ’s as worried as we are.” : 

“‘ If you ask me,” said Robin, displaying an intuition usually considered 
to be the prerogative of the feminine sex, “ I should say he was hungry. 
I think we ’d better find him something to eat first, and talk about what 
to do with him afterwards.” 

“I expect,” said Sylvia, ‘‘that Mary has put our suppers on the 
sideboard in the dining-room.”’ 

‘‘ Our suppers ?”’ demanded her brother, in alarm. 
anything else we can give him?” 

Sylvia shook her head. ‘ If Mary has a headache she’s sure to be 
crotchety too when she comes downstairs, and if we take anything out 
of the larder she ’ll run off at once and tell mother. Besides, Dibber ’s 
such a little dog. I don’t suppose we shall miss what he eats. Come 
on, let’s see what we've got.” And she led the way to the dining- 
room, where two plates of sandwiches and biscuits, and two cups 
of milk were awaiting them. 


tack, that! 


“Isn’t there 





“Gimme!” said Dibber, sitting back on his 
haunches and grinning at them. 
Gimme lots!" 








“I should think,” said Robin, hopefully, ‘‘ that if we each spare him 
a sandwich and a biscuit it ought to be quite enough for him.”’ 

“ Plenty,” said his sister ; but Dibber thought differently. He absorbed 
rather than ate their offerings. Four grabs, four swallows, and there he 
was, asking for more as plainly as if he had been gifted with human speech. 

“Gimme!” said Dibber, sitting back on his haunches and grinning 
at them. ‘‘ Good tack, that! Gimme lots! ”’ 

“I’m afraid,” said Robin, “‘ it will have to be the same again.” So 
it was, and then Sylvia had an idea. 

“1 know what we ‘Il do. When daddy and mummy come back from 
the pictures, I ’ll be on the stairs, and you have Dibber in the back passage. 
I shall be able to tell at once what sort of temper daddy is in, and if he 's 
managed to cheer up a bit, I ‘Il whistle ‘God Save the King,’ and then 
you 'Il know you can come in, and I ‘ll show him Dibber, and we ’Il hope 
for the best. But if he ’s still all hot and bothered, I ‘ll whistle something 
else, and then you must take Dibber into the tool-shed and leave him 
there. There are plenty of nice dry sacks you can use for the poor little 
darling’s bed, so he ‘ll be quite comfortable. But he’s simply got to be 
quiet, too, and I’m afraid there 's only one way we can make him that.” 

““ How can we ?” asked Robin suspiciously. ‘‘ He’s sure to kick up 
a row the moment I leave him.”’ 

“ He can’t if he’s asleep,”’ said Sylvia. ‘‘ So what we must do is to 
let him eat all he possibly can, and then he ‘Il feel sleepy at once.”’ 

“But what about us? ’ demanded Robin. ‘ Blow it all, 
Sylvia, I’m beastly hungry myself.’’ 
“And I’m simply starving,’’ agreed his sister, 

“but we shall just have to bear it, that’s 

all—and I don’t suppose he can eat so 

very much more, anyway.” 

But by that remark she displayed 

a sad ignorance of the internal 

capacities of puppies in general, 

and this one in_ particular. 

Dibber, on his mettle, settled 

down to eat, and although, 

towards the end, his rate of 

progress slackened  con- 

siderably, he did not stop 

for a moment until he was 

faced by two empty plates 

and two cups in a similar 
condition. 

“He’s finished the 
lot,” breathed Sylvia, in 
awestruck tones. ‘‘ Who 
would have believed it! ”’ 

Dibber staggered away 
from the scene of his orgy, 
with four short legs bending 

under the strain and a 
distended stomach brushing 
the floor as he walked. 
“ Anyway,” said his mistress. 
“I’m sure he can’t help feeling 
sleepy after that.”’ 

“T expect,”’ said Robin glumly, 
“that he’ll be sick in a minute.” 

But this time, feminine intuition scored 

asuccess. The little dog revolved twice 

very slowly on his own axis, and let 

himself go. ‘“‘ Tired,” said Dibber. ‘‘ Good-night, 
all,’” and was instantly sound asleep. 

“ There,’’ said Miss Fieldacre, triumphantly. 
“He won’t mind now even if we do have to leave 
him in the tool-shed all night.” 

“ He’s all right,” growled Robin, eyeing the puppy’s swollen outline 
with envy. “‘ But I believe I shall be dead by morning. I ’m feeling quite 
weak from hunger now.”’ 

“It ’s no worse for you than it is for me,’’ said Sylvia. ‘‘ But I suppose 
we can do what it always says in books the Indians did when they were 
starving,’’ and taking in both hands the patent leather strap that girdled 
her about she pulled it tight to the last hole. 

“Oo!” she gasped. ‘“‘ There you are. That’s supposed to keep you 
from feeling too empty.” 

Robin regarded her critically. ‘‘ You look like the picture of grannie 
in the drawing-room,”’ he said. ‘‘I think I'd rather starve, thank you. 
Hullo! What’s that?” 

From the front of the house came the unmistakable sounds of a 
car, drawing up at the door. 

“It can’t be daddy and mother,” cried Sylvia, ‘‘ because they would 
be walking from the bus stop—unless someone ’s given them a lift. Any- 
way, you take Dibber out into the back passage ; I ‘ll run upstairs to the 
landing.’’ And away she sped, taking up her position just in time, as a 
key snicked in the lock and the front door opened. 

Two minutes later she was hanging her head out of the landing 
window, sadly whistling all that she remembered of the latest popular song. 

“It’s not very like it, I’m afraid,’’ she thought, ‘‘ but it ’s even less 
like ‘God Save the King,’ so Robin will know what I mean.”’ And, of 
course, it meant the worst, for, quite obviously, Mr. Fieldacre was in the 
kind of mood when the presence of a forbidden puppy in the house 
would give him the very excuse he needed for a general explosion 
and a spate of laying down the law to everybody. 


“ Good 
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It appeared, firstly, that he was still as badly “stuck ’’ as ever and, 
secondly, that it had begun to rain with such violence on their leaving the 
cinema that the buses were all overcrowded, and as Mrs. Fieldacre was 
wearing a hat which a downpour would certainly ruin, they had been 
forced to come home in a taxi. 

“ And,” thought Sylvia, “if there ’s one thing that daddy hates worse 
than dogs, it ’s wasting his money. So if he finds out about Dibber to-night, 
it’s ‘ good-bye’! ”’ 

She heard the studio door shut with a bang, and called down the stairs 
to her mother. “I’m going to bed now, mummy. Shall I say good-night 
to daddy ?”’ 

“No, darling,”’ said Mrs. Fieldacre, in a resigned sort of voice. 
‘““ Daddy ’s very worried just now about a drawing he hasn’t finished. 
I don’t think I should bother him.” 

‘“ Are you coming up presently ? ’’ asked Sylvia. 


“ Yes, darling,” said her mother. ‘‘ When you 're in bed.” 
“IT do hope,” thought Sylvia, “‘ that daddy has an inspiration between 
now and to-morrow, because I simply must keep Dibber.'’’ And she 


retired slowly to her room, where presently a discreet knock on the door 
announced the return of Robin from the tool-shed. 

“T say,’’ said Robin, “can I come in? Dibber’s asleep all right. 
He ’s snoring like anything.” 

“‘ Thank goodness for that,’’ said Sylvia, and told him the sad story of 
their father’s return. 

“So, you see,”’ she ended, ‘“‘there’s nothing to do but wait. But I 
wish I could have something to eat.’’ 

“Well, you can’t,” said Robin. ‘‘ Mary ’s back in the kitchen getting 
dinner ready, and her head ’s still aching, so it ’s no good expecting to 
get anything out of her. But I thought if you tightened your belt you 
didn’t feel hungry any more ?”’ 

“It didn’t work,’’ Sylvia had to confess. ‘‘ The part that’s 
squeezed in just hurts like anything, and I was every bit as hungry 
above and below, so I’ve let it out again. I suppose it must be 
the wrong kind of belt.” 

“It’s no good believing everything you read,” said Robin. ‘“ I know 
in one book I’ve got it talks about shipwrecked sailors eating their boots, 
but I’m sure I couldn’t even manage my tennis shoes.”’ 

“‘ | shouldn’t try if I were you,”’ Sylvia told him. ‘“ After all, breakfast 
time will come sooner or later, but I know I shan’t sleep a wink all night.” 
Which was very far from the truth, because she slept quite well, until, 
in the early hours of the morning, she was roused by sounds, which, in 
the first moments between sleeping and waking, she took to be the 
waits ! 

“ They ’re singing even worse than usual,” she thought, and then an 
extra piercing high note, shattered the illusion and forced home the horrid 
truth. Unmistakably the noises were canine signals of distress and they 
came from the tool-shed ! 

Dibber had slept off his supper, and had awakened to the fact that he 
was a lonely pup, locked in a strange place, and apparently deserted for 
ever. 

“ Ow—ow—oo!’”’ mourned Dibber, in a piercing alto, and Miss 
Fieldacre was out of bed in a flash, grabbing for her slippers and dressing 
gown. She crept on tip-toe to her brother’s room, and shook him into 
wakefulness, holding one hand firmly over his mouth to make sure he 
didn’t shout out. 

“‘ Here—hi! ’’ came from Robin, in muffled tones. ‘‘ Oh—it’s you, 
Sylvia. What on earth are you doing ?”’ 

‘Listen ’’’ she whispered. ‘‘ That’s Dibber! And he’s got to be 
stopped at once, because if he wakes daddy now it will be a hundred 
times worse than if we ’d told him last night.” 

“Why don’t you stop him yourself, then,’’ growled Robin. “ He ’s 
your dog, isn’t he ? ”’ 

‘“« Of course he is,’”’ Sylvia nearly wept. ‘‘ But you know perfectly well 
I can’t go down that passage to the kitchen when it’s dark, and I’m 
all by myself.” 

“I thought,” said Robin, “ that girls were as brave as boys. At least 
—you ‘re always telling me so.” 

‘So they are,” his sister asserted stoutly but illogically. ‘‘ That is, 
except when ivy will tap on the window just as you 're going by, and 
you ’re perfectly sure it ’s—it ’s something horrid, even when you know 
it isn’t. Oh, Robin—do please be an angel and go, because daddy is 
bound to wake up in a minute. I—I’ll give you my new hockey stick 
if you do. Honest I will.” 

‘‘ Shut up,” said Robin gruffly. ‘‘ I don’t want your old hockey stick, 
and—on, all right—I ’il go, I suppose.” 

‘‘ Thanks most awfully,’’ she breathed. ‘‘ You must put on your socks 
and sweater besides your dressing-gown, because it’s beastly cold,’’ and 
hurrying him into some clothes, she accompanied him to the top of the 
stairs, and waited there until a distant smothered rattle told her that he 
had safely negotiated the chain on the kitchen door. 

From her parents’ room, as she passed it, came a creaking sound from 
the bed, and a sleepy masculine grunt. 

“Oh, dear,”’ she thought. “‘ That’s daddy! He’s waking up. He’s 
bound to hear now But at that moment, the far-off puppy wails 
died away and there was nothing to hear. 

‘Good old Robin,”’ whispered Sylvia, appreciating him more than 
she had ever done in her life before. ‘‘ He’s done it.’’ And shivering 
from head to foot, partly from the cold and partly from excitement, she 
stole back to her room and into bed. For a long while she lay awake, 
listening. Once or twice she thought she heard a few little whines and 
the beginning of a howl, but each time they died away before she could 
be quite sure, and presently she began to feel sleepy again. 





“T’ll stay awake until Robin comes back,’’ she told herself. ‘‘ I 
must.”” And the next thing she knew, Mary was stoking the kitchen 
boiler and it was morning, and she was so desperately hungry that she 
knew if she didn’t eat soon she’d die! 

“I'd better go and see Robin,” she thought, “‘ and thank him again 
for being such a dear, and ask him how he got on.”” And the moment she 
was dressed she went running down the passage to his room. But there 
was no reply to her knocks. ‘I expect he must be tired out,” she told 
herself, and, very softly, she opened the door. Then—‘‘ Oh, my,” said 
Miss Fieldacre. ‘‘ He’s not here! Whatever can the matter be?” 
And feeling emptier than ever, she ran back along the passage, down the 
stairs, and out into the garden. 

From the tool-shed as she approached it came the sound of heavy 
breathing, and when she opened the door, there was her brother, most 
uncomfortably cramped in attitude, asleep, with his head on the box of 
the lawn-mower, and there was Dibber, wrapped up in sacking so that 
only one eye and his sharp little nose were visible, smiling in his dreams 
and very comfortable indeed, thank you ! 

‘“‘ Oh, dear,’’ cried Sylvia again, and as she spoke the one eye opened, 
and a slight disturbance under the sacking a short distance away proclaimed 
a sleepily wagging tail. 

“Not ready to get up yet,”’ said Dibber in everything but words. 
“Had a bad night, what with one thing and another, but everything ’s 
O.K. now.”” And he promptly shut his eye again. 

Robin began to stir, and sat up slowly, blinking like an owl and looking 
completely bewildered. ‘‘Ouch!” he groaned. “I’m stiff, and I’m 
beastly cold and hungry. I was dreaming I ’d been captured by Red 
Indians, and they were sticking knives into me to make me tell them 
something. It was a rotten dream, and all the places still hurt like billy-o. 
Only "He looked round him, gaping. ‘‘ Why—what on earth am 
I doing here ? ”’ 


“Don’t you remember ? ” said his sister. ‘‘ You went down to keep 





' Dibber quiet ; but—why ever didn’t you come back again ? ” 


He knuckled his eyes and groaned again. 

** Oh, lor! I remember now—how could I come back when he started 
kicking up a fuss every time I tried ? I thought the only thing I could 
do was to wait until he went to sleep, so I sort of half lay down, and I 
suppose I must have dozed off i 

“‘ Well,”’ said Sylvia, ‘‘ I’m terribly grateful, because it would have 
ruined everything if daddy had been disturbed last night. Now, if he’s 
in a decent temper, I may ** But Robin interrupted her. 








He rose creakingly to his feet, and glared at her. 





There was her brother, most uncomfortably cramped in attitude, asleep, with his head on 
the box of the lawn-mower, and there was Dibber .. . very comfortable indeed, thank you! 
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“ There ’s no ‘if’,”’ he said, “and there ’s no ‘may.’ You 're jolly 
well telling daddy all about it as soon as ever he’s down, whether he ’s 
in a bad temper or not!" 

‘Oh, but " protested Sylvia. ‘‘ It would be simply asking for 
trouble to say=anything before breakfast, because But he broke 
in once more. “ If you don’t, I will. I swear it! I’m frozen stiff, and 
I’m starving to death, and I 've spent most of the night lying on a Dutch 
hoe, and now I suppose you ‘Il expect me to give Dibber my breakfast 
as well—and I won't! So that’s that! ’’ And he limped off without 
another word. 

Miss Fieldacre, looking after him, gulped once, but nodded miserable 
agreement. ‘‘1’m afraid he’s right,’’ she said. ‘‘ I wish he wasn’t— 
but he is.” And gathering the roly-poly pup in her arms, she sadly 
followed her brother into the house. 

She was met by an astonished Mary. “ First,’’ announced the maid, 
“Master Robin comes in with his teeth chattering fit to break, and as 
like as not his death of cold on him, and now it’s you, carrying a dawg! 
Nice goings on, I must say, and what your father will do, I daren’t 
hardly think!” 

“I daren’t hardly, either,” sighed Sylvia. ‘‘ Have you taken his 
shaving water up yet?’ 

“That I have,’’ said Mary. ‘A long while since. He was very 
particular last night that he should be called early. Had a lot of work 
to do, he said, so he may be down any minute now.” 
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‘‘T_only a puppy,” stammered Sylvia, and effected a formal intro- 
duction. ‘I—I’ve called him Dibber, because of his nose. He's a 
darling! I bought him yesterday.” 

The moment had arrived. Mr. Fieldacre lowered his paper. 

“ What ’s all this?” he demanded, and stopped suddenly. He stared 
at the dog, and the corrugations on his lofty brow were slowly ironed out. 
His expression of jaundiced martyrdom changed into one of holy joy! 

“Gosh! ’’ ejaculated Mr. Fieldacre. ‘‘ Prayers answered ! Manna 
from Heaven—and all that sort of thing. Give me the animal!” And 
stretching out a long arm, he plucked Dibber from the arms of his daughter 
like a cork out of a bottle, dangling him by the scruff of his neck, and 
regarding him from several angles. 

‘‘ Marvellous!’ he announced at last. “‘ Perfect! ’’ And rose to his 
feet. ‘‘ This young man and I have a lot of work in front of us—that is, 
if I am permitted to borrow him ? ”’ 

‘“‘ B-but,”” gasped his daughter, “I 

‘Hire him, then,’’ amended Mr. Fieldacre rapidly. ‘‘ Half-a-crown 





an hour! How’s that for a model fee ? Suit you?” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, rather,”’ said Sylvia. ‘‘ But——” 

‘That ’s settled, then,’’ snapped the artist. ‘‘ Come on, you Dibber. 
On parade!” 

“You haven’t had any breakfast yet,” his wife reminded him. 

‘‘ Damn breakfast ! ’’ roared the temperamental Mr. Fieldacre. ‘‘ Send 
me in a cup of coffee and a bit of toast presently.”” And he was gone. 


Stretching out a long arm, he plucked Viboer trom tne arms of his daughter like a cork out of a bottle, dangling him by the scruff of his neck, and regarding him from 


several angles. “Marvellous!” he announced at last. “ Perfect! . 


‘“ T think,” said Sylvia, “ that if you don’t mind, I ‘ll stay in here until 
they actually do come down—keep still, Dibber.’”’ For the small dog, 
scenting a most appetising aroma of food, was showing signs of returning 
animation. 

“Is that what you bought yesterday evening,”” demanded Mary, 
when you went out to spend your birthday money ? ” 

“Yes,” said Sylvia. ‘‘And Robin and I—but mostly Robin, of 
course—have had the most awful time keeping him quiet, so that daddy 
shouldn’t know until this morning.’’ And she went on to relate the 
history of that eventful night. 

‘* Well,” said Mary, when the story came toan end. ‘‘ You have tried 
hard and no mistake, and—mind you—I’m not saying it ain’t a nice 
little dawg for such as likes ’em, but the trouble is, your dad ain’t one 
of them, and—Lord save us, there ’s the bell, and the eggs not on——” 

“‘T shall have to go in now,” said Sylvia, ‘‘ and daddy is perfectly sure 
to make me take Dibber back to the shop immediately after breakfast, 
and I know it will break my heart.” 

“You put a bold face on it,” advised Mary from the stove, “ and 
perhaps it won’t be so bad as you think.” 

‘‘ Anyway, it can’t be worse,’’ Sylvia comforted herself, and departed 
with dragging steps. 

She pushed open the door of the breakfast-room, saw that her parents 
were already at table, and edged in bit by bit. 

“* Good-morning, mummy,”’ she said. 

‘‘ Good-morning, darling,”’ said Mrs. Fieldacre. ‘‘ Why! Whatever 
have you got there ? ”’ 


. . « This young man and | have a lot of work in front of us...” 


“Oo,” breathed Sylvia, ‘‘ that was a surprise, wasn’t it ? Do you think 
it really and truly means that daddy will let me keep Dibber after all ? ”’ 

““ Well, darling,’’ explained her long-suffering mother, ‘‘ it was because 
he was trying to draw a funny-looking dog out of his head, and couldn’t 
make it come right, that daddy was upset last night. Now he seems to 
think that your puppy is just what he wanted, so I expect you may be 
lucky. But, all the same, it was rather naughty of you to buy it without 
asking first.” 

‘I don’t feel naughty, mummy,” said Sylvia. ‘‘ Not one little bit. 
I suppose it ’s because I’m so tremendously happy there isn’t room for 
anything else. But—TI say—would daddy, honestly, have been just as 
pleased if I'd shown him Dibber last night, instead of this morning ? ”’ 

‘* Even more so, I should think,’’ said Mrs. Fieldacre, and added with 
feeling, ‘‘ So should I.” 

Sylvia sighed. ‘‘ It would have been nice,” she mused, ‘“‘ to have kept 
that half-crown, now I’ve spent my birthday money, but I’m afraid I 
must give it to Robin—all of it.” 

Her mother was surprised. ‘‘ That’s very generous of you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ But why ?”’ 

“‘ Because,’’ Sylvia told her, with a sudden little giggle, ‘‘ when he 
hears about that last bit—I mean, that he needn’t have given up his supper 
or slept in the tool-shed, or anything, I—I 'm afraid he ‘ll be rather upset 
himself, and here he is now, so—mummy—if daddy truly doesn’t want 
his eggs, would you please tell Robin he can have both of them as well as 
his own, the moment he comes in, because I expect that might help a lot.” 

THE END. 
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LA FONTAINE IN 
FAR COUNTRIES: 


QUAINT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
IMMORTAL FABLES IN AFRICA AND 
THE EAST. 
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Christmas is a time when we turn naturally to the story books which 
enshyrine the legends and fables that continue to delight both young 
and old. Of the world’s story-tellers none is more famous than 
La Fontaine. On these pages we veproduce illustrations of his 
fables executed by artists in distant lands. They were painted 
for the Baron Feuillet de Conches, a_ nineteenth - century 
French official, who was a great admirer of La Fontaine. 
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HE Baron Feuillet de Conches served for fifty years 
in the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris—from 
1825 to 1875. Under the Second Empire, and at the 

ih beginning of the Third Republic, he held the posts of 

‘“ Introducteur des Ambassadeurs’”’ and ‘“‘ Chef du Protocole.” LA FONTAINE'S FABLE OF “THE RAT AND THE ELEPHANT” INTERPRETED BY AN INDIAN ARTIST: 


= 


if via 





He was at once a distinguished and erudite writer and a dis- A GORGEOUS MINIATURE SHOWING THE VAIN RAT BEING DEVOURED BY THE CAT. 
criminating collector. Nowadays his work is lapsing into oblivion ; Tne fable of “The Rat and the Elephant" is a satire on the vanity of unimportant people. A rat, 


. peal dae See @ a, 3 cA Fae wee, leer ae aD reas seeing an elephant bearing an Eastern Princess and her equipage on its back, does his best to 
ne ee . . = cs fee that such things sas Contes d'un View minimise the grandeur of the huge beast, and remarks complacently that rats hold themselves 
Enfant, Causeries d’un Curieux, Lettres inédites de Michel of no less importance than elephants. At ihat moment the Sultana’s cat jumps out of its cage 
de Montaigne et quelques autres personnages,’’ or ‘ Histoire and demonstrates to him in an undeniable way that “a rat is not an elephant" 


It was no easy task to have La Fontaine illustrated by artists so far 
removed from our way of life and literature. None of them, we may 
be sure, had any knowledge of the fables. But Feuillet de Conches 
was far better placed than most editors for carrying out such a scheme. 
In point of fact, the high position he occupied at the Foreign Office made 
it possible for him to command friendly services in the remotest corners 
of the earth. In this way he asked his friend, General Ventura, 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the Maharaja of Lahore, Ranjit 
Singh, to have several fables of La Fontaine illustrated in India. The 
General engaged two of the foremost painters of Patna and Cashmir, 
having previously had a résumé of the hundred best-known fables made, 
in Persian, by M. de Biberstein, a leading orientalist of the day. We 
illustrate here some of these Hindu interpretations. The most charac- 
teristic, and the one preferred by the Baron himself, was that of 
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A PERSIAN ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF THE FABLE OF “THE LION, THE WOLF, 
AND THE FOX": THE WOLF SKINNED ALIVE BY THE MALICIOUS MACHINATIONS 
OF THE FOX; THE LION BEING REPRESENTED AS A MANED TIGER BY THE ARTIST. 
This fable is a warning to courtiers not to go too far in maligning each other. The 
Lion grown old seeks a remedy for his weakness. The Wolf takes advantage of the 
Fox's absence to turn the royal mind against him. But when ithe Fox is summoned 
to Court he suggests a freshly cut wolf's skin as a cure for the royal debility, and sees 
that the cure is tried. 





de l’école Anglaise de peinture jusques et y comprise sir Thomas 
Lawrence et ses émules,”’ all of which are extremely well-informed 
and abound in charming passages, are no longer read. 

This distinguished old gentleman, who continued writing up to his 
death at the age of eighty-nine, made La Fontaine the object of a sort 
of cult. To do honour to that famous author Feuillet de Conches had 
the idea of producing an unique copy of the fables, adorned with illus- 
trations from every country in the world—“ a sort of Museum [he wrote] 
of all the painters and draughtsmen, bringing together within the same 
compass all the tastes and all the styles of a period ; a monument raised 
by my admiration to the rarest writer (with Bossuet and Moliére) of 
the age of Louis XIV.” The lordly edition of La Fontaine planned 
by Feuillet de Conches never saw the light; happily, however, his 





























collection is still with us, in the hands of his grandson. THE FABLE OF “THE FOX WITH HIS TAIL CUT OFF" INTERPRETED BY AN INDIAN 
Without question, the most curious illustrations, and the ones ARTIST: THE TAIL-LESS ANIMAL TRYING TO PERSUADE HIS FELLOWS TO IMITATE HIM. 
wherein fantasy, unexpected originality, colour, and interpretation were The fox who had lost his tail in a trap, it will be recalled, was unsuccessful in his 


at their most enchanting, were those executed by artists from the Orient. attempt to get his misfortune turned into a fashion among other foxes, 








““The Miller, his Son and the Ass.” 


of trying to please everyone. A miller and his son set out to sell their 


ass at a fair 


bind his feet and carry him between them, slung on a pole. The first 


people they meet burst 


out laughing. ‘“ The 
biggest ass of the three,” 
they cry, ‘is not the one 





you might think.” At 
these words the mill 





realises how stupid 
been. He unties the ass 
and makes his son ride on 
the beast’s back. Three 
worthy merchants meet 
them, and at once call 

ze Vy, voung man! 
Making an old man like 
that lackey for you. He 
ought to ride and you 
ought to walk Down 
gets the lad, and the old 
man climbs on the donkey’s 
back. Just then three 
girls pass by. 


One of them 
Says to her companions : 
“What a shame! The 
young 





along and that old wretch 


sitting up there like a 
bishop, takin; 


y 
s 


the donkev’s back, and 
thinking what a wise man 
he is.’ After 
comments of this sort the 


several 


miller begins to think he 
is in the wrong, and makes 
his son get up behind him. 
But they have not gone 
thirty steps when another 
group of passers-by are 
heard to comment: “‘ Look 
at those idiots. The poor 


donkey is at the end of its streng 
Loading up a wretched moke like t 


‘ 
faithful old servant, but I dare say tl 


Heavens!’ 
can but trv.’’ So 


{ 
ahead of them, which he does, as proud as a prelate. An i 


} 


and remarks, ‘‘ What ’s h 


In order to get him to market in the 


savs the miller, “it’s diffi 
hen both get down, and 


appened ? Is it the fashion now for donkeys to take 
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This fable illustrates the futility 
job or the master’s to tire himself out ? 
for the beast and have done with it 


best condition they e a 
trio of donkeys!’’ The miller retorts, 

























































































AN INDIAN ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF THE FABLE OF “THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE ASS": 
A CASE IN WHICH ALL THE INCIDENTS OF THE STORY ARE REPRESENTED IN THE SAME PICTURE. 
All the atiempts by the miller and his son to conform to the opinions of the passers-by are shown in 
succession. First they carry ihe ass, hen one, and then the other mounts it. Finally they are both reduced 
to walking. On the left are the groups of jeering bystanders. 
Just fancy ! 
You ’d think they ’d have pity on their 
ey are only going to market to sell his hide.”’ 
cult to satisfy everyone 


L 
tl 


ngth It ‘ll die under their blows. 





e 


\ 
iffi However, we 
1e donkey is allowed to walk on alone 
ler next meets them 




































































“THE SHEPHERD AND THE LION”: ANOTHER INDIAN VERSION OF LA FONTAINE, IN WHICH 
THE ARTIST REPRESENTS THE LION AS A MANED TIGER, LIONS BEING RARE IN ASIA. 


In this cynical fable the shepherd, finding that some of his flock have been stolen, sets a snare 
and swears to sacrifice a calf to Jupiter if he catches the thief, suspected to be a wolf. 
a lion enter the snare, he kneels down to promise Jupiter a bull if he will remove the thief. 








But, seeing his favourite cat into a woman. But for 


nature, and, though he marries her, she 


their ease and millers to put themselves out for them? Is it the donkey’s 
My advice is to put up a shrine 
As the song says, here ’'s a fine 


admit I’m an ass. But 
whether 
they blame or praise me, 


henceforward, 


I shall do as I please.” 

In the Hindu illustra- 
tion the scene is laid in the 
street, which is depicted 
as though seen from a 
terrace. The artist has 
represented all the in- 
cidents of the fable in the 
same picture, not forget- 
ting the groups of jeering 
a proof of his 
determination to interpret 
La Fontaine’s text faith- 
fully. 

In another of these 
illustrations a 


passers-by 


curious 
point crops up. Lions 
are practically extinct in 
India, though tigers, of 
abound. The 
Indian artist when he has 


COUTSES, 


to depict a lion can only 
draw a tiger—and give it 
a mane. 

The Persian illustrations 
are of the same school as 
the Indian, and exhibit 
the same brilliance and 
delicacy, as witness that 
of ‘‘ The Cat Transformed 
Into a Woman ’’—perhaps 
the most delightful of all 
the miniatures. This 
curious fable is designed 
to illustrate the strength 
of engrained habits. 











“THE CAT TRANSFORMED INTO A WOMAN": A DELIGHTFUL PERSIAN 
VERSION OF THIS QUAINT FABLE. 
This fable relates how a man succeeds, by magic and prayer, in changing 


all that, he cannot change her 


is never cured of mousing! 


a | 
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AN ABYSSINIAN VERSION OF “1HE CAT TRANSFORMED INTO A WOMAN": 
A GROTESQUELY BARBARIC INTERPRETATION OF LA FONTAINE. 


In this picture the artist, conceiving the story along Abyssinian lines, has shown 
husband and wife sharing the same nightdress (as was the custom in that country). 
This complicates matters considerably when she tries to jump up to pursue a mouse. 


(‘ Tant le naturel a de force! Il se moque de tout: certain dge 
accompli... l'étoffe a pris son pli.) It tells the story of how a man, 
by dint of prayers and magic, changed his favourite cat into a 
woman. But though he married this charming person himself, 
he never could cure her of mousing ! 
The Chinese paintings are of two kinds; those from Northern 

China differing totally from those from the South. To obtain the “THE ANIMALS AFFLICTED WITH THE PLAGUE": ANOTHER GROTESQUE ABYSSINIAN 
Northern Chinese illustrations Feuillet de Conches had recourse to 


F 1 bassador : if hes | = listed ¢] VERSION OF A LA FONTAINE FABLE. 
the iia Ae sees vod a sisal ~ ricienaaae i ricki a he the This painting exemplifies the Abyssinian artistic convention whereby noble animals are 
assistance of the Consul-General at Canton. Looking at the Southern represented full face, as are men; and ignoble animals in profile. Thus the wolf, the ass, 





Chinese illustration of ‘‘ The Partridge and the Cockerels,’”’ it is easy the mouse, the rat, and the dog all appear in profile. 

to imagine the partridge discovering the consolations of philosophy in 

such anatmosphere. The poor partridge, runs the fable, finds herself of M. Antoine d’Abbadie, the learned traveller. Their barbarism is grotesque. 
shut up in a cage with “‘ certains cogs, incivils, peu galans.” She The inhabitants of Abyssinia, of course, are complete strangers to art; but 
hoped for hospitality they observe in their 





from them, on account 
of her sex, but they 
proved to be “ pe uple 
fort souvent en furie.’’ 
At first the partridge 
is distressed, but after- 
wards, observing their 





— peers comic F ill-formed productions 
om. certain rigid conven- 
tions. For them animals 
are either noble or 
ignoble. The noble 
ones, such as the lion, 
or the horse, they 
represent in full face, 
as they do men. The 
ignoble animals, such 
as the wolf, the ass, the 
fox, the dog, the rat, 
and the mouse, always 
appear in profile.” 
The subject of the 
““Animaux malades de 
la peste’ (a_ fable 
satirising official 
justice) has afforded an 
opportunity for this 
crude system to be 
completely displayed. 
In this primitive 
country husband and 
wife sleep with one 


savage combats, she 
adopts a philosophical 
attitude, and reflects 
that the animals cannot 
help their natures ; it 
is Man, who shut her 








up with the cockerels, 
who is alone to blame. 

Feuillet de Conches 
requested a Dutch 
official in the East 
Indies, who had many 
contacts with Japan, 
to help him with his 
scheme. The Dutch- 
man was able to obtain 





a series of exquisite 
Japanese illustrations, 
notably one of that nightdress between 
them, each taking a 
sleeve Faced with 
the task of illustrating 
‘The Cat Transformed 
Into a Woman,” the 
Abyssinian artist has 
represented the 
husband as_ involved 
when the woman wakes 


most famous fable, 
‘“ The Tortoise and the 
Hare.”’ 

As regards the 
Abyssinian drawings, 
Feuillet de Conches 





wrote: ‘ The strangest 
drawings that ever 
came to me from far 











countries are those up and tries to catch 
executed in what was “THE PARTRIDGE AND THE COCKERELS”: A SOUTHERN CHINESE ILLUSTRATION OF A LA FONTAINE FABLE. a mouse that has 
formerly Ethiopia, and In this illustration the artist has allotted the main story only a small area on the left, where the partridge is seen appeared — making 


obtained by the efforts looking out of the cage which she has to share with the unmannerly fowls. La Fontaine grotesque. 
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‘‘THE MADONNA AND CHILD.’’ 
ATTRIBUTED TO B. VAN ORLEY. 
Tradition attributed this charming painting to the school of Memlinc; but it would appear 
to be of the school of Brussels; and it is now given, in preference, to Bernard Van Orley 
?1493-21542), the most prominent member of the family of artists of that name. 
S/ Burlington Fine Arts Club Winter Exhi » d Retr ed Courtesy of Ma T. L. C. Curtis, 
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OF CHRISTMAS EVE”: 


THE POOR WOMAN, WHO CANNOT BUY GOOD THINGS FOR THE SEASON, FANCIES THAT ANGELS COME TO 


BY COURTESY OF THE British Museum. 
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3 MR. ALLWORTHY INSTRUCTS A SERVANT, DEBORAH WILKINS, DEBORAH PROCEEDS HAUGHTILY THROUGH THE VILLAGE 
( CONCERNING THE INFANT HE HAS DISCOVERED IN HIS BED. IN SEARCH OF THE FOUNDLING’S ERRING MOTHER. 



























































‘ 
; 
SOPHIA’S UNRULY HORSE “THREW HIS LOVELY BURTHEN ¢ b TOM SEEKS TO END HIS AMOUR WITH MOLLY, UNAWARE 
FROM HIS BACK, AND JONES CAUGHT HER IN HIS ARMS,” ) ( OF THE PHILOSOPHER SQUARE HIDDEN BEHIND A CURTAIN, 


A GREAT 18TH-CENTURY NOVEL PICTURED BY AN 18TH-CENTURY ARTIST. 


Henry Fielding’s famous novel, “The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling,” was published in 1749. It must have been read at many a Christmas fireside In the 
18th century and since. The artist whose charming illustrations to the story we reproduce on these two pages, John Massey Wright, was born at Pentonville in 1773, 
and attained the ripe age of 92. He began to exhibit at the Royal Academy in 1808, but from about 1820 devoted himself mainly to water-colours and book-illustration. 
The first drawing above introduces Tom as an infant, whom Mr. Allworthy, a Somerset landowner, finds in his own bed on retiring late at night, just after his return from 
a long visit to London. An amusing scene ensues with an elderly woman-servant, Deborah Wilkins, summoned to take charge of the child. The next 
went into the village and satisfied herself that the mother was a girl named Jenny Jones. The kind-hearted Mr. Allworthy, who was a magistrate, privately reprimanded 
Jenny, but provided for her, and sent her away, while himself adopting the boy. The lower left drawing shows Tom, now grown up into a handsome youth, saving the 
beautiful Sophia Western, daughter of a neighbouring squire, as she falls from a restive horse, and breaking his arm in the process. 
(now still older) entangled with a gamekeeper’s daughter, Molly Seagrim, and trying to make terms with her to break off the affair. 
her bed falls down, disclosing Mr. Square, one of Tom's tutors. 





morning she 


In the fourth drawing we find Tom 
Eventually the curtain at the end of 
This revelation affords Tom much hilarity, and releases him from Molly's claims 


FROM THE ORIGINAL WaterR-CoLours By JOHN MASSEY WRIGHT (1773-1866). 
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TOM, DISTURBED IN LOVE-MAKING BY THWACKUM AND BLIFIL, ( TOM ARRIVING TO RESCUE MRS. WATERS FROM ENSIGN t 
FIGHTS THEM WHILE SQUIRE WESTERN COMES TO HIS AID. NORTHERTON; THE OLD MAN OF THE HILL LOOKING ON. \ 
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SOPHIA, WITH HER MAID HONOUR, RIDING FROM UPTON, 
IS PURSUED BY CERTAIN STRANGERS ON HORSEBACK. 


TOM AND SOPHIA UNITED AT LAST, WITH THE APPROVAL 
OF HER FATHER WATCHING IN HIGH GLEE AT THE DOOR. 





ie 2 











SCENES FROM “TOM JONES,” AN OLD-TIME FAVOURITE AT CHRISTMAS FIRESIDES. 


The drawings on this and the opposite page, illustrating scenes from “Tom Jones," are arranged in chronological order as the incidents depicted occur in the story. 
The first one above shows Tom engaged in a fisticuffs encounter with the parson Thwackum (his tutor who had birched him unmercifully in earlier years) and young 
Blifil (son of Mr. Allworthy's sister Bridget), Tom's jealous and underhand rival. Thwackum and Blifil had followed Tom on seeing him disappear into a thicket with 
Moliy Seagrim, and he had resented their interference. Squire Westerr, visible in the background with his sister and his daughter Sophia, seeing two men set on ore, 
joined in the fray to equalise matters. In the next drawing, Tom, who through Blifil's machinations had been cast out by his benefactor, Mr. Allworthy, and had joined 
some soldiers to fight against the Jacobite invaders, is seen discover'ng an officer, who had injured him, about to murder a woman. Tom rescued her and took her to 
an inn at Upton. Beyond is an old hermit, the Man of the Hill, et whose house Tom had stayed a night after saving him from footpads. The lower left drawing shows 
Sophia Western and her maid, who had also been at Upton, riding away from the town, and nervous at being followed by strangers. Sophia had left home to avoid being 
hurriedly married to Blifil, as her irascible father then desired. Subsequent events, however, caused Squire Western to change his mind in favour of Tom, and in the last 
drawing we see the jovial old sportsman’s delight when Tom and Sophia finally fall into each other's arms. Western cried out: “To her bey, to her, go to her!" 


From THE ORIGINAL WatER-CoLOURS BY JOHN Massey WRIGHT (1773-1866). 
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ADVENTURERS BOTH: DRAKE AND FROB 

Frobisher sailed with Drake on his expedition to the West Indies in 1585. acting as Vice-Admiral. As. Frobisher had already commanded seve 
as to the possibilities of future explorations. The artist, in a «scription of the picture, mentions a medal struck to commemorate 


FROM THE PAINTING B‘ 
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FROBISHER DISCUSS A FUTURE ENTERPRISE. 

anded several expeditions himself in the attempt to discover the North-West Passage, we may well imagine that he and Drake had many deep discussions 
umemorate Drake’s voyage, which suggests that Frobisher had informed Drake of his discovery of a supposed North-West Passage to Cathay. 


9AINTING BY A. D. McCORMICK, RI 
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THE OLD GIVES PLACE TO THE NEW: THE CARLISLE-LONDON STAGE- * 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY ALKEN, 

Alken’s painting preserves the sorrow of the sporting and hway-loving fraternity of his day at the supersession of the picturesque stage-coach, 
The telegraph-poles in the distance give additional interest 

they date it roughly, since the electric telegraph began to be widely introduced on the railways in the ‘forties. 

no fewer than three trains passing one 


with its fine horsey associations, by the unspeakable railway. to the picture, for 
The fact that Alken has shown 


to a desire to record the new-fangled thing 
subtle dig at the railway fever which reached its height in this country 
panic year, when 272 Railway Acts were Companies pullulated. 


another in this out-of-the-way spot 
from a number of points of view; on the other 


in the “forties. 1846 was the Railway Mania and 


may have been due 
hand, it may be a 


passed | Those of us who 


‘eproduced by Courtesy of Me 
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©» COACH OF THE ‘FORTIES IN COUNTRY CONQUERED BY THE RAILW 


THE FAMOUS SPORTING ARTIST. 


remember the days before Railway Amalgamation will know what L. and Y.R. or L.T. and S.R., or even S.M. and A.R., stand for; but what of the 


C.K. and P.R. (the Cockermouth, Keswick and Penrith Railway), or the G. and K.R. (Garstang and Knotend, wherever they may be), or the 
M.S.J. and A.R., linking Manchester, South Junction and Altrincham? Like the W. and P.R.R. (the Watlington and Princes Risboro’ line), 
and the rural-sounding Somerset and Dorset Joint Railway, or that Company with a name like the refrain of a song—Severn and Wye and 


time, gained something of the romance that 
attached to the stage-coach in Alken’s day, when compared with the motor-car and aircraft, 


Severn Bridge Railway—they have alj, long since, lost their separate identities, and have, in 


which are, in turn, challenging the railway. 
ult Br St. James's Sts 
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HE immortal race known 

in the old Gaelic myths 
as the Tuatha de Danaan 
came to earth bringing four 
treasures —the Stone of 
Destiny; the Fiery Spear 
of the Sun G ; the Sw 
or “Glaive of Light,”’ 
also of the Sun God: and 
the Cauldron of Abund- 
ance, sometimes called the 
Cup of Healing and 
Friendship. In later 
mythology these became 
symbols of a more mystical 
nature. The Stone acquired 
a dual symbolism; some- 
times being regarded as a 
Crystal of Vision and 
Wisdom. The Spear and 
Sword were signs of Light 
and Strength, as opposed 
to Darkness and Evil; 
and, in still later legend, 
the sword appears again as 
Arthur's * Excalibur.” 
The Cauldron becomes 
“The Cup of Healing 
and the Fulfilment of 
Heart’s Desire,’ and its 
originally somewhat 
homely virtue of provid- 
ing inexhaustible food and 
drink becomes a symbol 
that ends up as the Grail 
of Arthurian legend. These 
treasures came from the 
immortal cities at the 
four corners of the world, 
one of which, Falias, is 
depicted on the opposite 
page. After the immortals 
who had brought them had 
given place to the mortals 
who eventually possessed 
the World, they dwelt in 
the hills,and became known 
as the Sidhe (Shee), the 
fairy - folk. Both these 
paintings by Daphne Allen 
were exhibited at the little 
Burlington Gallery in May 


of this year. 


LEGENDS FROM THE LAND OF FAERY: “THE FOUR MYSTIC TREASURES OF THE SHEE” 
INCLUDING THE “STONE,” FABLED TO BE THE ORIGINAL OF THE CORONATION STONE OF DESTINY. 


FROM THI 3Y DAPHNI ALLEN 


, 
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CCORDING to the 

old Gaelic mythology, 
there were four immortal 
cities, one at each of the 
corners of the world 
Falias of the North, a 


crystal city of ice-green 


ee a ennai 


spires; Finias of the South, 
golden and flame lit; Gorias 
of the East, a city of gold 


and gems; and Murias of 


the West, the city beyond 
the sunset. The immortals 
dwelling in these cities 
were the Tuatha de Danaam, 
meaning people of the 
Goddess Dana, the Earth 
Mother. They brought to 


earth the four treasures 


Lt 


that figure in the painting 
reproduced on the opposite 
page, including the Stone 
of Destiny, said to be 
the same as that now in 
the Coronation Chair at 
Westminster Abbey. The 
Stone came from Falias 
of the North. The 
Tuatha de Danaan (other- 
wise known as the Shee), 
who were akin to the 
Gods, dwelt in Ireland 
and Scotland for many 
years till the coming of 
the first Gaels, the 
Milesians. 7 hese, in turn, 
ruled the land and won 
the mystic Stone of 
Destiny. The first of the 
mortal kings of Ireland 
and later Scotland were 
crowned upon the Stone 
and trom them it came 
direct to our present kings. 
It will be observed that 
this legend dittere entirely 
from the legend of the 
Stone ot Scone as generally 
current in this country. 
In this Christianised form, 
the Stone is identified - 
with that on which Jacob 


rested his head at Bethel. 


LEGENDS FROM THE LAND OF FAERY: IMMORTAL “ FALIAS OF THE NORTH, 
A CRYSTAL CITY OF ICE-GREEN SPIRES, ONE OF THE FOUR MYSTIC CITIES OF THE GAEL. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY DAPHNE ALLEN 
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GIRLHOOD~BY AN OLD MASTER. 
YOUNGER’S PORTRAIT OF A LOVELY YOUNG PRINCESS: A DRAWING OF ELISABETH OF SAXONY. 
Cranach the Younger (1515-1586) we give 
mong whom was the Elector Christian |. of Saxony 
ne of the Rhine (1542-1592), who went to fight for the French Huguenots in 1567-8 
rs that his last years were made unhappy by his sorrow over the actual, or supposed, infidelity 
of that Museum. 


t the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin; and is reproduced 


of the Elector Augustus |. of Saxony, one 
the year before her 


1575, and in 1587, 


was a daughter 


here, 
The princess was 


born in 1552, 


LUCAS CRANACH THI 
Princess Elisabeth of Saxony, whose p it by Lucas von Cranac 
of the fifteen children of Augustus and the Electress Anna, a 
father became Elector. She married Johann Kasimir, Count Palati 
and was also the leader of the Union of Protestant Princes It appes 

drawing reproduced above is in the Kupferstichkabinett a 
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GIRLHOOD—BY AN OLD MASTER. 


HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WIDOW: 
CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, DUCHESS OF MILAN. «DETAIL. 


Holbein the Younger’s portrait of Christina of Denmark was painted in 1538, some three years after her first husband, Francesco Maria Sforza, Duke 


of Milan, had died. She was 
married in 1534, when only sixteen years of age, and was only twenty when the portrait of which we give a detail was painted. 


She is seen wearing a widow's black cap and a 
black silk pelisse lined with brown fur. In 1540 Christina was married to Francois, Duke of Lorraine. The gallant Brantéme wrote a characteristic eulogy of her. He describes her 


as “one of the loveliest and most accomplished princesses that | ever saw. She had most agreeable features, was of big stature, elegant in conversation, and, above 
all, in dress. . . . She comported herself well on horseback." The painting seen here is a detail from the portrait in the National Gallery, by whose courtesy it is reproduced 
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BEFORE THE DAYS 
OF “CONTRACT”: 


CARD - PLAYERS — 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
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A group'depicted by Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533). 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Owner, the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
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PLAYING CARDS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 


PLAYING CARDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
A painting by Nicolas Maes (1632-1693). 
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“The night-watchman ... had spotted that the water was running away and mentioned it to somebody; a search was made, and Smith was pulled out of the water with a rope. . 
Smith was positive . .. that he had been the victim of a particularly cunning murderous attack.” 


THE -MOTIVE. 


By RONALD KNOX, 
Author of “Double Cross-Purposes,” “Still Dead,” etc. 


7 pk + CERTAIN amount of dust is good for a juryman’s 

oy) eyes. It prevents him going to sleep.”’ 
Vy.) Sir Leonard Huntercombe is probably responsible 
for more scoundrels being at large than any other man 
in England. His references to the feelings of his 
client, to the long ordeal which a criminal prosecution 
involves, to the fallibility of witnesses, to those British liberties which 
we all enjoy only on the condition that everybody must be given the 
benefit of the doubt unless he is found with his hand in the till, are a 
subject of legitimate tedium and irreverent amusement to the reporters, 
who have heard it all before. But it still goes down with the jury, fresh 
to their job; and, after all, that is more important. It does not often 
happen to such a man that he is drawn into the olc, old argument, whether 
a defending counsel is justified in pressing his defence when he privately 
knows his client to be guilty. And, of all places, you might have ex- 
pected him to be free from such annoyances in the Senior Common Room 
of Simon Magus—the smoking-room, to be more accurate. Dons hate 
a scene, and prefer to talk trivialities after dinner. It is hardly even good 
form, nowadays, to talk a man’s own shop to him. In these days of 
specialisation we are all bored with each other’s technicalities, and a 
tacit convention has grown up that we should stick to the weather and 
the Boat Race. Sir Leonard was justified, then, if his eye resembled 
that of a codfish rather more than usual. 

But, as bad luck would have it, Penkridge was dining as somebody 
else’s guest—Penkridge, the dramatic critic, to whom all the world is 
a stage, and everything, consequently, a fit subject for dramatic criticism. 
It takes less than the Simon Magus port (though that is a powerful affair) 
to make such a man as Penkridge boorishly argumentative. He had trailed 
his coat deliberately, with a forthcoming article in view, and had contrived 
to put Sir Leonard on his own defence almost before he knew it. I need 
hardly say that he was adopting the most Puritan view of his subject. 
‘You wouldn’t let me quote you as saying that ?”’ he asked with a smirk ; 
and Sir Leonard was forced to claim the privileges of a private discussion. 
What are common rooms for, if we are not to speak our minds in them ? 





Illustrated by W. R. S. STOTT. 


McBride, the philosopher, was the host of the great man; and he 
felt bound to interfere, partly from a sense of hospitality, and partly 
because he always likes to be desperately just. (Nobody, it has been 
said, has seen more points of view than McBride, or adopted less.) “I 
was just thinking,” he said, ‘‘ that perhaps you could put up an apology 
for Sir Leonard’s point of view if you claim that Law should be regarded 
as one of the sciences. You see, it’s notorious, isn’t it—-I think even 
Cowan here will agree with me—that science owes some of its greatest 
developments to the influence of theories which have proved quite false, 
but were suggestive nevertheless, and put people on the track of the 
truth. Isn’t it arguable, I mean, in the same way, that my friend here 
is justified in putting forward a hypothesis, which will help forward the 
cause of truth if only by eliminating error ? ”’ 

Penkridge, who hates dons, was evidently preparing to say something 
unpleasant ; but Sir Leonard forestalled him by disowning the proffered 
help. “ It’s not a scientific mind you need in the legal profession,” he 
insisted ; ‘ it’s a kind of artistic gift. You ’ve got to be imaginative ; 
to throw yourself into the business of picturing the story happening as 
vou want it to have happened; with your client innocent, of course. 
Probably, if we knew, we should find that the truth in many cases is 
even stranger than all our imaginings. But imagination is what you 
must have—did I ever tell you the story of a client of mine, McBride, 
a man by the name of Westmacott ? ” 

Several voices demanded that the story should be told; better to 
have Sir Leonard being prosy, than Penkridge being unmannerly in his 
cups. And Sir Leonard, looking from time to time at the glowing end 
of his cigar, as if to derive inspiration from it, went ahead with the story, 
his fine voice, the envy of a hundred rivals, distracting the attention of 
the company from hunting noises now audible in the Quad., and the 
distant echoes of the Salvation Army. 


‘I first came across Westmacott,”’ explained Sir Leonard, “ over a 
business that never came into court, though it precious nearly did. I 
was only called in on a minor point to give counsel’s opinion. He was 
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a man in late middle age, with an unhealthy iook about him, as if you 
wouldn’t give him a very long life, and a depressed, restless sort of 
manner, as if his mind was preoccupied with something else than what 
he was talking about at the.moment. He had done well on the Stock 
Exchange, and had retired just lately, with a consicerable income he 
hardly knew what to do with. At least, it was a surprise to his friends 
when he went to stay over Christmas at one of those filthy great luxury 
hotels in Cornwall. It was the kind of place that tried to make you 
believe you were on the Riviera, with any amount of ceatral heating 
and artificial sunlight, and a covered-in bathing-pool where the water 
was kept at a temperature of eighty or so, night and day. Of course, 
he might have gone to Cornwall for his health ; but one didn’t see why 
he should have gone to a place like that, because he was well known to 
be old-fashioned in his views and conservative in his opinions, whereas 
the Hotel Resplendent was all full of modern people, a cosmopolitan 
and rather Bohemian crowd. Among the rest there was a well-known 
literary man ; he's still alive, and you 'd all know his name, so I ’Il call 
him just Smith. 

“I’m speaking of some vears ago, you ‘ll understand. Nowadays, 
of course, it doesn’t matter what anybody writes, or what sort of opinions 
he puts forward ; it's all art. But at the time of which I’m speaking, 
there were still people going about who were capable of being shocked, 
and they were shocked by Smith. It wasn’t so much his indecency, 
though every book he wrote looked as if it was meant to be seized by the 
police. He was really, if an old fogy like myself can be allowed to use 
such forgotten language, a bad influence on the young people ; everybody 
admitted it, though already most people rather admired him for it. 
Westmacott had never met him before, and the other people in the hotel 
felt pretty certain that the two wouldn’t hit it off. The curious thing 
is, they were wrong. Westmacott hadn’t read any of Smith’s stuff, it 
appeared ; indeed, he read very little except detective stories, which he 
devoured at the rate of one a day. And—well. strange acquaintances 
do ripen, and ripen fast, in a god-forsaken place like the Hotel Resplendent. 

“It was a bad season ; money wasn’t being thrown about that year 
as much as usual; and the management tried to make the best of the 
position by encouraging the guests to be a sort of family party, with 
any amount of ‘ olde-worlde ’ festivities. Naturally they concentrated 
on Christmas Day; crackers and Christmas presents, and a synthetic 
boar’s head, and a Yule-log specially imported from Sweden ; and a set 
of waits who ’d been in training under an opera expert for months past. 
By half-past ten the company—beiween twenty and thirty of them, 
when you ’d counted out the invalids who ’d gone to bed early and the 
idiots who ’d gone out in cars for no reason whatever—found themselves 
set down by the master of the revels to play ‘ blind-man’s buff.’ This 
didn’t go too well; especially as the great hall, in which they played it, 
was heated like a crematorium. It was Westmacott, people remembered 


q 


“The attendant went in, and found the carriage quite empty. 


8 


The bed had been slept in . 
a novel he had been reading lay on the floor close by . 


afterwards, who made the suggestion you would have expected to come 
from anybody but Westmacott—that they should all go and play ‘ blind- 
man’s buff’ in the swimming-bath. 

“Well, they got some kick out of it after that. Westmacott didn’t 
go in himself, but he hung about on the edge; as a matter of fact, it 
was only pretty: strong swimmers who did go in, because the bath was 
a matter of twelve feet deep at the shallowest part, and there was nothing 
but a hand-rail to lug yourself out by. Smith and Westmacott got 
into an argument ; Westmacott saying he didn’t believe you could know 
what direction you were swimming in when you were blindfolded, and 
Smith (who was an exceptionally good swimmer himself) maintaining 
that it was perfectly easy, unless you ’d got a bad sense of direction 
anyhow. It was nearly midnight when the party went away, and it 
seems that Smith and Westmacott stayed behind to settle their differ- 
ences with a practical try-out and a bet. Smith was to swim ten lengths 
in the bath each way, touching the ends every time, but never touching 
the sides. They were quite alone when Westmacott adjusted the hand- 
kerchief on his new friend’s forehead, to make sure that everything was 
above-board. 

“ Well, Smith did his ten lengths each way, and by his own account 
made a good thing of it. As he swam, he didn’t bother to touch the 
hand-rail, which was rather high out of the water ; but when he ’d finished 
he naturally felt for it, and it wasn’t there. He tore the handkerchief 
off his eyes, which wasn’t too easy, and found the whole place was in 
the dark. The rail wasn’t within his reach anywhere, and he tumbled 
to what must have happened. Somehow, a goodish lot of water must 
have been let out of the bath while he wasn’t looking ; and there was 
nothing to do but go on swimming about until somebody came to put 
things right for him ; or, alternatively, until the level of the water fell 
so much that he was able to stand on the bottom. 

“ Other things began to occur to him before long. For one thing, 
he knew, more or less, where it was that the water escaped when the bath 
was changed, and he knew that there was a considerable undertow when 
it happened. He found there was no undertow now, which meant that 
the water wasn’t escaping any longer, and there was no chance of finding 
that he ’d got into his depth. Also, he remembered that the swimming- 
bath was a long way from anywhere, and it wasn’t very likely that he 
would be heard if he shouted. Also, he couldn’t quite see how the water 
could have started emptying itself and then stopped, unless somebody 
was controlling it ; or why anybody should be controlling it in that odd 
way for any legitimate purpose. And he found himself beginning to 
suspect that his new friend Westmacott had, for some unaccountable 
reason, left him deliberately there to drown. 

“Well, they say the devil looks after his own; and it so happened 
that the night-watchman, whom they kept at the Hotel Resplendent 
(chiefly to keep out of the way when he wasn’t wanted), had spotted 
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- + Robinson's luggage was still there; his watch was hanging by the bunk; 
- « but Robinson was nowhere to be found.” 
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that the water was running away and mentioned it to somebody ; a search 
was made, and Smith was pulled out of the water with a rope, none too 
soon for his peace of mind. Smith was positive, of course, that he had 
been the victim of a particularly cunning murderous attack. I say 
particularly cunning, because, once he had drowned, it would have been 
easy for Westmacott (he assumed Westmacott was the villain) to have 
let the ‘water into the bath again ; and all the world would have been 
left supposing that Smith had committed suicide—how else could a strong 
swimmer have drowned, with a hand-rail in his reach all the time? It 
looked as if it was going to be a very nasty business ; and what didn’t 
make it any better was Westmacott’s own explanation, made privately 
to his lawyers, that the whole thing was a joke, and he had been meaning 
to rescue Smith later on. Nothing, it was explained to him, is more 
difficult to predict than a jury’s sense of humour. Enormous efforts were 
made to hush the thing up, chiefly by the hotel people, who thought it 
meant the end of their business if they were involved in a scandal ; I ’m 
not sure they were right there, but, as I say, this happened some years 
ago. The difficulty of Smith’s case was that there was no proving it 
was Westmacott who had tampered with the water apparatus (as a 
matter of fact, anybody could have done it), and it was that hitch that 
induced the police to let it go; and Smith to be content with a handsome 
compensation. His publishers were furious; they had got wind of it 
somehow, and were hoping to sell a mammoth edition of his next book 
on the strength of his news-value. 

‘““ Well, it was touch and go; and there was nothing I expected less 
than to find Westmacott, to all appearances a dull and unadventurous 
man, figuring in my line of business again. Though, as a matter of fact, 
the police had found out things about him 
which would have altered my opinion if I’d 
known about them. His man, fortunately 
for the police, had done 
time at an earlier stage in 
his career, and was all too 
ready to give them informa- 
tion. He assured 
them that a 
great change had 
come over his 
master within 
the last week 
or so before he 
went to the 
Resplendent ; he 
had come home 
one morning 
looking like a 
man bowed 
down by some 
hideous _ secret 
anxiety, though 
up to then he 
had been in 
normally good 
spirits. He 
cursed the ser- 
vants freely, he 
would start at 
shadows. He bought a 
revolver, which the police 
found in his rooms (he was 
a bachelor, I forgot to say) ; . 
and although this only looked like self-defence, 
it was a more peculiar circumstance that, 
about the same time, he got hold of a drug 
(I forget the name of it now) which is deadly 
poison, and I’m not sure that he hadn’t 
forged a doctor’s certificate to get it. It 
was a marvel, I told him later, that the Law didn’t prosecute ; what 
saved him, I fancy, was that the police had been made to look fools 
in one or two recent trials. . . . Yes, you're right; I had a hand in it. 

“It was less than a week after the trouble had died down that a 
new character came on the scene: a character nobody liked, who had 
seen him. He was a seedy-looking fellow calling himself Robinson, who 
seemed very anxious to have an interview with Westmacott, for he made 
a great fuss with the servants when he called three times and found 
he was always out. It was the opinion of the servants that Robinson 
went about in disguise, for no good end; but servants will always say 
that of anybody who wears dark spectacles. When the two did first 
meet, the servants weren’t prepared to say, because Westmacott lived on 
one floor, and often let in his visitors himself. Anyhow, for a fortnight 
or so he was a familiar in the house, being seen several times coming 
in and out. The servants got to know his address, too, in a rather poky 
part of West Kensington : Westmacott wrote to him more than once. 
That came in useful later on. 

““Westmacott had the habit of going to stay with friends near Aber- 
deen about the New Year. This time, he went a little later than usual ; 
and it was a considerable surprise to his man when he was given the 
order to reserve two first-class sleepers on the night train from King’s 
Cross, one in the name of Westmacott and another in the name of 
Robinson, It didn’t look too good ; you couldn’t by any stretch of the 
imagination suppose that Robinson belonged to the same world as 
Westmacott and his friends. In fact, if he hadn’t been professionally 
shy of them, I think the man would have gone to the police about it ; 


weights on to him . . 











“... laid him out with a piece of lead; tied that and other 


- and threw him out of the window 
just as the train was crossing the Forth Bridge.” 


it looked so much as if Robinson had got a huld of some kind over Westma- 
cott, and was following him about for fear of losing his tracks. Anyhow, 
nothing was done about it. Westmacott was a man who fussed about 
trains ; and he was at the station, it seems, a full three-quarters of an 
hour before the train started ; he was worried, apparently, about Robin- 
son—asked the attendant once or twice whether he had shown up yet, 
and stood looking up and down the platform. As he did this, a telegram 
was brought him which seemed to set his mind at rest ; he shut himself 
up in his sleeper and took no further notice, as far as could be ascertained. 
Robinson turned up with only two or three minutes to spare, and was 
bundled hurriedly into the sleeper next door. Whether the two held 
any conversation was not known; the two sleepers communicated with 
one another in the ordinary way, and it was only a matter of slipping a 
bolt for either to enter the other’s compartment. 

“‘ Robinson, it appeared, was not travelling all the way to Aberdeen ; 
he was to get off at Dundee. The man was to come and call him about 
three-quarters of an hour before the train got in there. As a matter of 
fact, he cannot have slept too well ; or possibly the lights and the shouting 
at Edinburgh woke him; at any rate, he went along the corridor just 
about when they were passing Dalmeny, and spoke to the attendant, 
who asked whether the order to call him still stood. He said yes, he 
expected to drop off again for a bit, and he was a heavy sleeper. Indeed, 
when the attendant knocked at his door, there seemed to be no waking 
him, and it was locked. With many apologies, the man knocked up 
Westmacott, and asked his leave to try the communicating door between 
the two compartments. This, it proved, was locked on Westmacott’s 
side, but not on Robinson’s. The attendant went in, and found the 
carriage quite empty. The bed had been 
slept in; that is, somebody had lain down 
on it; there was no mistaking the fact. 
Robinson’s luggage was still 
there; his watch was hang- 
ing by the bunk; a novel 
he had been reading lay on 
the floor close 
by; his boots 
were there, and 
his day-clothes, 
not his pyjamas. 
But Robinson 
was nowhere to 
be found. 

“‘ Well, there 
was all sorts of 
fuss and bother, 
as you can 
imagine. West- 
macott, who 
seemed quite 
dazed by the 
news and unable 
to give any 
account of it, 
naturally got 
out at Dundee 
and put himself 
at the disposal 
of the police authorities. 
They did not like the look 
of the thing from the start. 
They had rung up Scotland 
Yard, and through some unwonted piece of 
efficiency had got on to the story of Smith 
and his experiences in the bath at the 
Resplendent. Exhaustive enquiries brought 
no news of Robinson being seen anywhere 
on the line; and there had been no stop, 
no slow-down, even, between the time when the attendant saw him 
in the corridor and the time when his bed was found empty. The 
train, naturally, had been searched, but without result.” 

‘“‘ But they must have found his body,’’ someone suggested. 

“No remains were found; but you have to consider the lie of the 
journey. Between Dalmeny and Thornoton Junction, near which the 
attendant tried to wake Robinson, the train has to pass over the Forth 
Bridge. The one interval of time, therefore, during which it was impos- 
sible to account for Robinson’s movements was an interval of time during 
which a body might, conceivably, have been got rid of without leaving 
any trace. To disappear, it would have to be weighted, no doubt. But 
the awkward fact emerged that Westmacott brought a very heavy bag 
with him into the train (the porter gave evidence of this), and it was 
completely empty when examined. This was one of the things that 
made the prosecution feel really hopeful about their case. There seemed 
no other way of accounting for the odd circumstance. 

* As I say, I thought Westmacott had been lucky to get off so lightly 
in the Resplendent affair. 1 didn’t at all like the look of his case when 
I was asked to plead for him. When I went to see him, I found him all 
broken-up and in tears. He told me a long story, in which he confessed 
to the murder of Robinson. Robinson—it was the old story—had been 
blackmailing him ; he had evidence that it was Westmacott who attempted 
the murder of Smith in Cornwall. I gathered that there were other 
secrets behind it all, which Westmacott was not anxious to go into ; 
but it was the fear of exposure over the Smith case that made him 
reluctant to bring in the police against the blackmailer. Robinson had 
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insisted on following him when he 
went North, afraid that he was 
trying to escape to the Continent 
by way of Leith or Aberdeen. 
The knowledge that he was being 
shadowed like this was too much 
for him, and he determined to 
get rid of his persecutor. Arrang- 
ing for him to travel in the next 
carriage, he waited till the train 
was past Dalmeny; then found 
his man asleep, and laid him out 
with a piece of lead; tied that 
and other weights on to him as 
he lay there, and threw him out 
of the window just as the train 
was crossing the Forth Bridge. 
His error had been, that he 
neglected to unlock the door from 
Robinson's compartment into the 
corridor. If that had been left 
open, it would have been hard 
to prove that Robinson had ever 
gone back there—though it was 
difficult, in any case, to account 
for his movements. 

“ Ordinarily, when a man 
charged with murder tells you 
he is guilty, you can form a 
pretty good guess between the 
two obvious alternatives—either 
he is telling the truth, or he 
ought to be in an _ asylum. 
Occasionally there is a_ third 
possibility, for which the present 
circumstances did not seem to 
leave any room: he may be 
inculpating himself to save some- 
body else. I tell you, I didn’t 
know what to make of it. The 
whole story seemed wrong; 
Westmacott was not a strong 
man, and what would he have 
done if his man had not been 
asleep ? The chances are enorm- 
ously against any man sleeping 
soundly on a train. Why, too, 
was Westmacott so keen to throw 
the body overboard at a place 
where it would remain undis- 
covered, when the circumstances 
were bound, in any case, to raise 
the suspicion of murder against 
him ? If the prosecution depended 
on such an improbable story as 
that, I felt I could make mince- 
meat of it. 

‘‘ Now, what was I to do? 
I felt certain the man was not 
mad; and I have seen many 
lunatics in my time. I did not, 
could not, believe he was really 
guilty. I put it to you, whether, 
with those convictions in my 
mind, I was not really offering 
to serve the cause of truth when 
I urged him (as of course I did) 











to plead ‘Not guilty.” Or, at 
least, as McBride would say, I 
was proposing to eliminate the 
chances of error. 

“He would have none of it—then. It was only a day or two later 
that I had an impassioned appeal to go and see him again. I found 
his mind entirely altered. He still stuck to his story that Robinson had 
been blackmailing him, but he professed to know nothing whatever 
about the disappearance: he thought Robinson must have either committed 
suicide or else staged a very clever disappearance, with the sole inten- 
tion of bringing him, Westmacott, to the dock. He implored me to save 
him from the gallows. This was too much for me; I couldn’t undertake 
to plead for a man who didn’t know from one day to the next whether 
he was guilty or not guilty, and gave such very lame explanations of his 
movements and his motives in either case. At last, when I had been at 
him some time, he told me a third story, which was quite different, and, 
as I believe, true. I shan’t tell you what it was just yet. As I say, 
I thought, and think, it was true. But it was obvious to me from the 
first that it was a story you could not possibly serve up to a jury. 

‘‘ There was another odd thing, which was that now, for reasons 
you will understand later, I did not know whether I wanted my man 
hanged or not. I don’t know how some of your severe moralists would 
have formed your consciences in a situation like that. I thanked God 
I could fall back on a legal tradition, and I resolved that I would defend 
Westmacott, devoting myself single-heartedly to pointing out the weak- 
nesses in the story, whatever it was, the prosecution would bring against 


“He went out and bought a revolver, with the necessary ammunition. He shut himself up with it, and found that his hand 
was that of a physical coward; it would not pull the trigger.” 


him. And, gentlemen, I succeeded. I don’t think I have ever had a 
tougher fight ; there was any amount of prejudice against him among 
the public at large, and the jury, as usual, reflected it. But there was the 
solid fact that no body had been found ; the open possibility that Robin- 
son had made away with himself, or slipped off somehow when the train 
stopped. And, of course, the difficulty of throwing a body clear of the 
bridge. There was a mass of circumstantial evidence, but not a line of 
direct proof. And the jury sometimes, though not by any means always, 
will give its verdict according to the form-book. Westmacott was 
acquitted ; and the warder who went up to congratulate him found him 
in floods of tears. Of course, you see what had happened.” 


McBride, who had been sitting with his head buried in his hands, 
lifted it slowly. ‘‘ I expect I’m being a fool,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I don’t 
believe there was any such person as Robinson. He was just Westmacott, 
wasn’t he ?”’ 

‘That ’s a theory to go on, at all events,’’ admitted Sir Leonard, 
accepting the whisky-and-soda with which the suggestion was accompanied. 
‘“ Let 's hear your reasons for thinking that, and I'll put the difficulties.” 

“Well, as you've told the story, nobody ever saw the two men 
together. When Robinson was seen going out of the house, it was sup- 
posed to be Westmacott who had let him in. At the station, there was 
(Continued on page 4}. 
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THE MOTIVE.—(Continued from page 38.) 
nothing to prevent Westmacott getting out of his sleeper during that 
last quarter of an hour, going off somewhere and putting on the Robinson 
disguise, picking up fresh luggage at the cloak-room, and so making his 
second appearance. He made sure that the attendant should see him 
at Dalmeny, because he wanted everybody to think that Robinson had 
been thrown overboard exactly at the Forth Bridge. There was no 
point in making the body disappear when all the circumstances would, 
in any case, point to murder—unless there was no body to disappear.” 

‘‘ Good for you, McBride ; I like to hear a man put a case well. And 
now let me point out the difficulties. You've got to suppose that a 
man who has already laboured under an awkward imputation of intended 
murder deliberately projects an alter ego—a sort of Mr. Hyde—for no 
better purpose than to get rid of his imaginary carcase, thereby letting 
himself in for a second dose of suspicion. That, having done so, he first 
of all pretends to his counsel that he is really a murderer, and then he 
withdraws it all and decides to plead ‘Not guilty.’ Can you give a 
coherent account of all that ? ” 

‘The man was balmy,” suggested Penkridge. 

“Who isn’t, up to a point? But there was certainly method in 
poor Westmacott’s madness. Shall I tell you the story he told me?” 


arduous adventure: fighting, for example, or a difficult mountain climb. 
Bravoes cannot be hired nowadays. There was only one way of inducing 
somebody else to kill him, and that was to kill somebody else. He must 
get himself condemned to the gallows. 

“Well, as you see, he went about that in a painstaking way. He 
deliberately went and stayed at that appalling hotel, because he knew 
that he would meet there the sort of people he most disliked. He found 
himself in luck ; Smith was there, and Smith was a man who, in his view, 
would be all the better for extermination. Circumstances favoured him, 
too, in showing him a way to achieve his end. With all that reading of 
detective stories, you see, he had become fantastically ingenious in his 
conceptions of crime. He laid a trap for his victim which would 
make it possible for him to effect the murder by merely turning a tap, 
and then turning it a second time. There would be no blood, no struggle, 
no circumstances of violence. The only thing he failed to observe—or was 
he, after all, half-hearted in his desire for the gallows ?—was that his exces- 
sive ingenuity might have made it hard to secure a conviction against him. 

“As it was, something worse happened. By mere accident, the 
crime of murder reduced itself to that of attempted murder ; and penal 
servitude was no use to him. Rather sheepishly, he had to try and pass 
it off as a joke ; all he had gained was the assurance that when he was 





‘As he left the court, rather dazed with all he had gone through, he stumbled .at the edge of the pavement in a crowded street, and a lorry was on top of him 
before . . . he knew what was happening.” 


“We'll buy it!’’ agreed Penkridge. 

‘‘T wonder if you could have guessed it? If so, your guesswork 
would have had to start from the moment at which, if you remember, 
Westmacott suddenly came home one day a changed man, with the 
shadow of something over his life. You see, he had been feeling ill for 
some time. He had made an appointment with a specialist, and that 
specialist told him the worst he had been afraid of hearing. Not only 
were his days numbered, but he must look forward to months of increasing 
pain, during which, very probably, his reason would be affected. That 
is the whole story ; the rest just flows from it. 

‘‘Westmacott hated pain, perhaps more than most of us. He was 
not capable of facing great endurance, whether in action or in suffering. 
It didn’t take him long to realise that there was only one thing for him 
to do—to cut his life short by suicide. He went out and bought a 
revolver, with the necessary ammunition. He shut himself up with it, 
and found that his hand was that of a physical coward ; it would not pull 
the trigger. He tried long-distance methods ; bought some poison and tried 
to dose himself with it. Even here he had no better success. He realised, 
with self-loathing, that he was a man who could not take his own life. 

‘It is open to you to say, if you like, that something went wrong 
with his brain after that ; but if he had the makings of a lunatic, his was 
the logic of lunacy. If he could not kill himself, he must make some- 
body else do it for him. He had not the physique to embark on some 


next accused of murder people would be apt to believe it against him. 
He did not attempt a second murder, which might go wrong as the first 
one had gone wrong. He brought Mr. Robinson into existence, and 
then hurried him out of existence in the way you have all heard ; he had 
got what he wanted. 

“And then, of course, the coward came out in him again, and the 
close prospect of the gallows frightened him more than the remote prospect 
of a painful death later on. He broke down, and told me the story as I 
have been telling it to you. And I saved him; but for the life of me I did 
not know whether I was doing him a benefit in trying to save him. I simply 
had to proceed by rule of thumb, and behave as a good advocate should.” 

*“ What became of him ? ’”’ asked McBride. 

“Fate stepped in, if you like to call it that. As he left the court, 
rather dazed with all he had gone through, he stumbled at the edge of the 
pavement in a crowded street, and a lorry was on the top of him before, I 
think, he knew what was happening. No, I saw it, and I am certain he 
didn’t throw himself off the pavement. I don’t believe he could have, either.” 

“ There 's just one comment your story suggests to me,” objected 
Penkridge, bitter to the last. ‘‘ 1 always thought a lawyer was not 
allowed to repeat the story told him in confidence by his client ? ” 

“That is why I said that the great gift in the legal profession 
is imaginativeness. You see, I have been making it all up as 
I went along.” [THE END.] 
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EXTREMES MEET. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
Author of “ Victoria Regina,” ‘The Unexpected Years,” etc. 


Illustrated by GORDON NICOLL, RIL. 


[It ts the afternoon of a certain dav in the early ’seventies (the actual date 


the Deanery at Westminster, Lady Augusta Stanley sits watting, a little 
impatiently, while the Dean (possibly for the soothing of his wife’s nerves) 
makes a studied show of patience and quiet confidence by sitting lost in 
the book which he is reading, and pays no attention when Lady Augusta 
gets up and goes across to look at the clock.] 

Lapy AvuGustTAa: Five-minutes-to. I do hope he’s not going to be 
late. 

DEAN STANLEY : He won't be, my dear. 

Lapy A.: But I begged him so particularly to be early. 

THE Dean: Then I am quite sure he will be. After all, five minutes 
is five minutes. 

Lapy A.: Yes; but the Queen is always so punctual. And with 
Mr. Carlyle coming all the way from Chelsea in a bus, and having to 
change on the way, what is one to know ? 

THE Dean: Only that he still has the frugal mind of a Scotsman, 
my dear. 

Lapy A. : I wish I'd sent James to bring him. 

THE DEAN: Unnecessary, as it happens; for here he comes. 

[The door has opened ; the BUTLER announces ‘‘ Mr. Carlyle,”’ and 
withdraws to make way for the expected visitor, a crumpled, care-worn 
figure, dressed almost ceremoniously for the occasion ; since he ts 
here to meet Royalty by special request—an honour for which, without 
wishing it, he has had to wait long.) 

Lapy A.: Oh, Mr. Carlyle, I’m so glad you have come! I was 
getting quite anxious. 

CARLYLE: You ’d no reason to be, Ma’am. ‘Tis yet four minutes to 
the hour ; and four o’clock, you said. 

Lapy A.: Yes: but it would never have done for the Queen to have 
come first ; and she might have been early. 

CARLYLE : Doesn’t the Queen generally “ come first ”’ ? 

THE Dean: Not for appointments, my dear Carlyle. Queens must 
not be kept waiting. 

CARLYLE : Have ye a brush anywhere ? 

THE Dean: A brush ? 

CARLYLE : Aye; out there at the back (I came in by the wrong way) 
there was a dustman emptying his scuttle; and he’s emptied some of 
it over me. 

Lapy A.: Why, ves, he has indeed! Arthur, run and fetch a brush, 
quick! [THE DEAN goes.] Oh, Mr. Carlyle, how unfortunate ! 

CARLYLE : Eh, it ’s what we all come to: dust to dust, ashes to ashes. 
’Twas a good reminder, and me in my Sunday-best, which most go to 
meet God in, so as to be seen of men. I’m in it to meet her gracious 
Majesty, the Queen ; and first time of putting it on, ‘tis this that happens ! 
[Then, as THE DEAN returns and starts brushing his back.) Thank ye, 
thank ye. Aye, ‘tis more than twenty years since we last met—she 
and I. Maybe, she ll not remember me. 

Lapy A. [in disappointed surprise) : You have already met the Queen, 
Mr. Carlyle ? 

CARLYLE: Aye. I took off my hat to her, and she bowed. That ’s 
all there was to it. Kings and Queens have to do such a lot of bowing 
it means naething to them. But I remember it well. I can even remem- 
ber the hat I wore, and how I had a wonder—was it good enough to 
take off to a Queen? But whether or no, she bowed to it. 

THe Dean [having not-too-perfectly finished the brushing]: That’s 
better. 

CARLYLE: I thank you. But talking of hats, Lady Augusta, will ye 
forgive me for asking what for are you wearing your own—your bonnet, 
I mean—when ye ‘re expecting so great a visitor ? 

Lapy A.: Oh, one has to, Mr. Carlyle. Didn’t you know? When 
the Queen does one the honour of calling, one always puts on one’s 
bonnet, so as not to appear more at home in your own house than 
she. While she is in it, it becomes the Queen’s. 

CARLYLE: Ah! A very pretty bit of make-believe, that. Then 
have I got to keep my hat about me ? 

THE Dean: No, Carlyle, that is not necessary. Men’s head-dresses 
being less noticeable than women’s, we are let off. 

Lapy A.: Oh! here she is. And there ’s the clock striking : always 
so punctual. Arthur—— 

[The BuTLER enters, and announces with ceremony] 

But_er: If you please, my Lady, Her Majesty the Queen has arrived. 

Lapy A.: You must excuse us, Mr. Carlyle: we have to go to the 
door to meet her Majesty. 

CaRLYLE: Have I to come too? 

Lapy A.: No, no. You just stay here. 

CarRLYLE : And what have I to say when she speaks to me ? 

THE DEAN [genially| : Anything that comes into your head, my dear Sir. 


can be verified by those whom dates interest), and in the drawing-room of 


Carlyle: “Eh, it’s what we all come fo: dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” (Then, as the 
Dean starts brushing his back) “Thank ye, thank ye. Aye, ‘tis more than 
twenty years since we last met—she and |." 


[They go out. CARLYLE is left alone to ponder the situation in which 
he finds himself.) 

CARLYLE [meditatively]: Aye, aye, so it’s come to this, that here I 
am just for show ; and one of my own books set out to keep me company. 
(He takes it up from the table, looks at it, and lays it down again.] Whata 
pair, the two of us! Eh, Jenny, my poor lass, how this would have made 
you laugh! And you liked laughing—at me, didn’t you ? 

[He has sat down, but rises again as the door opens. THE QUEEN 
enters, with THE DEAN and the Wi¥FE as following accompaniment. 
With a look of kindly interest and a slight inclination of the head, 
she recognises the presence of the old Celebrity she has come to meet, 
before presentation is actually made. THE DEAN does it in correct form.) 

THE DeEAN: May I present to your Majesty Mr. Carlyle ? 

[And thus formally made known to each other, the two exchange bows— 
THE QUEEN with her accustomed dignity, Mr. CARLYLE a little stiffly, 
as one not well used to ceremony.]| 

THE QUEEN: We are so pleased to meet you, Mr. Carlyle. 

CARLYLE : Your Majesty does me great honour. 

THE QUEEN: Lady Augusta was so kind as to say that she would 
arrange so that I might meet you here. 

CARLYLE : It was from her that I heard of your Majesty’s good wish. 

THE QUEEN: I have long wished it, Mr. Carlyle; more especially 
since your great bereavement. 

CARLYLE: That’s kind of ve, Ma’am. 

THE QUEEN : It was—pray all be seated—it was five years ago, was 
it not, that you lost your dear wife ? 

CarRLYLE : Aye ; lost my wife, and kept me life. Better had it been 
the other way. 

THE QUEEN: Ah, yes: that is how I have always felt since I lost 
my dear husband, the Prince. 

CARLYLE : There ye ’re wrong, Ma’am. Your people still wanted you 
for great service. But there ’s few now to be’ wanting me. 

THE QUEEN : But your work, Mr. Carlyle. 

CARLYLE: That’s over and done now—-such as it was. 

THE QUEEN : You have finished writing—your histories ? 

CARLYLE : Aye; all but one. 

THE QUEEN : What is that ? 

CARLYLE: A poor thing, but mine own, Ma’am, as they make Shake 
speare say (though he never did). I’m writing it now. 

















THE QuEEN: Your own life, you mean? That must be very 
interesting. 

CARLYLE: Very frightening, Ma’am. It’s a fearsome thing to look 
into yourself and see the man you are, and the man you might have been. 

THE QUEEN : Well, we do all fall short of what we would have wished 
to do in some things—as I know, only too well. 
4 CARLYLE: You ‘ve been a good queen, Ma’am. 

THE QuEEN: I had a good teacher, Mr. Carlyle. 

CARLYLE: Aye, aye. But there ’s wisdom—rare in kings—of know- 
ing you can be taught. 

THE QuEEN: Have you yet read Mr. Theodore Martin's “ Life of 
the Prince Consort ’’ ? 

CARLYLE: I have not, Ma’am. 
ie THE QueEEN: I think everyone should read it. Then my people 
4 would understand—better—what they have lost. 
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CARLYLE: We all need better understanding, Ma’am, of what 
we ’ve lost. 

THE QueEEN : I like to hear you say that, Mr. Carlyle. I’ve found it 
so true—myself. . . . It was your dear wife you meant, was it not ? 

CARLYLE: I meant everything, Ma’am, that one’s let go, that one 
might have kept had one known better—to be more merciful. 

THE QUEEN [a little surprised] : Merciful, you say ? 

CARLYLE: Yes, Ma’am; it’s a thing some of us don’t learn till it ’s 
too late : more especially with those we love—through not thinking. 

THE QueEN: “ The quality of mercy is not strained,” Shakespeare 
says, does he not ? 

CARLYLE: Aye; so he says. But it’s a sore strain man puts on it 
when he least knows what he’s doing. When we are thinking only of 
ourselves we ’ve small mercy for others. ; 


THE QuEEN: You have studied human nature, Mr. Carlyle; and no 
doubt you understand it better than I do; for I must confess that it 
often puzzles me. 

ty CARLYLE: It’s the greatest puzzle that God has set for man in 


this world: and when we ’ve solved it we shall have solved everything. 

THE QuEEN: Yes: I suppose it is the most difficult thing of all to 
understand and treat rightly—especially for those who rule and hold 
power. It may sound unsuitable, but kings do need to be humble. 

CARLYLE: Ye’ve said a wise thing, Ma’am, that some would find 
difficult to learn. 

THE QuEEN: Yes: to be a good king is very difficult. The Prince, 
my husband, was really a king by nature. To him I owed everything. 

CARLYLE: It’s a great thing to know, Ma’am; and a great satis- 
faction the knowing of it must be. 

THE Queen: Yes, I am thankful that I do know it—that I have 

always known it, so well. . . . But now about your writing, your his- 

7 tories, Mr. Carlyle : tell me, what is the last history that you have written ? 
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CaRLYLE : The life of Frederick the Great, Ma’am—“ the Great ” as 
they call him. 

THE QUEEN : But he was great, was he not ? 

CARLYLE: Aye; with a lot of littleness added to it. And ’twas the 
littleness, maybe, that made half of his success for him. There ’s greater 
men that have died failures. 

THE QUEEN : Yes : Napoleon was a great man, was he not ? 

CARLYLE : Aye, Napoleon: the man that didn’t know where to stop. 
Had he known that, he might have conquered the world. 

THE QUEEN [with patriotic conviction] : Not England. 

CARLYLE: England, and Asia, and Africa, and America. 

THE QUEEN: Dear me! Most extraordinary that you should think 
that, Mr. Carlyle. But he didn’t. 

CARLYLE : No, he didn’t, Ma’am ; but he ’d got the idea of the United 
States of Europe—the same as they had over in America. But he made 
the mistake of thinking that France had got to be the head of it—like 
ourselves over the States. Now if he ’d only had the sense to give up 
that notion, he ’d have won ; and Great Britain would have had to come in. 

THE QUEEN: Then I’m glad he didn’t. 

CARLYLE : Well, Ma'am, there ’s no knowing what you might be glad 
of, fifty years from now. 

THE QUEEN : That won’t be in my reign, Mr. Carlyle. 

CARLYLE : No, Ma’am ; but it ’s well to think of your sons, and your 
son’s sons, and what may be happening in their day to this England and 
Scotland of ours. 

THE QUEEN: What do you think is likely to happen ? 

CARLYLE : He 'd be a great prophet, Ma’am—or a great fool, maybe— 
who ’d think he could say what ’s likely to happen. There's only one 
thing we can be nigh sure of: whatever it ’s to be, it’s likely to be bad. 

THE QUEEN : Why do you think that, Mr. Carlyle ? 

CARLYLE: It’s to no good end the way the world’s going these 
days, Ma’am. 

THE QUEEN: Well, of course there are a great many things being 
done that one can’t approve of—changes not only foolish but wrong. 
Still, the country is prosperous. 

CARLYLE: Aye; prosperous—like to those Gadarene swine, Ma’am, 
which thought themselves prosperous, maybe, while they were all run- 
ning down the hill; but the water was waiting for ‘em at the bottom. 

THE QUEEN: But do you think England ts going down hill, 
Mr. Carlyle ? 

THE DEAN [tactfully intervening]: If Mr. Carlyle says yes to that, 
Ma’am, your Majesty must remember that he has always taken the 
Prophet Jeremiah as his model, believing that the best way of warning 
people against danger is to frighten them well beforehand. He has 
been frightening us for forty years, and as a consequence we have 
managed to survive the dangers he foresaw for us. 




















THE QUEEN: I see. Well, Mr. Carlyle, I’m not going to let you 
frighten me. But even if we don’t quite agree, I have found everything 
you say most interesting. You say things in such an interesting way 
that one cannot help being interested. And now, dear Lady Augusta, 
I’m afraid that I must go, though I should have liked to stay so 
much longer. 

[She rises. They all rise with her.) 

Good-bye, and thank you very much for asking Mr. Carlyle to come 
and meet me. Mr. Carlyle, meeting you has given me great pleasure. 

CARLYLE : Very honoured, your Majesty. 

THE QUEEN : And I hope it may not be the last time. 

CARLYLE: Eh, but it will be, Ma’am, I’m thinking: my ganging- 
about days are over. But I thank your Majesty for the wish, and for 
having given me this day to remember. 

THE QUEEN: I also shall remember it, I can assure you, Mr. Carlyle. 
Good-bye. [She gives him her hand.) No, Lady Augusta, please don’t 
you come. You stay with Mr. Carlyle. Thank you, Dr. Stanley, if you 
will be so good. 

[And with THE DEAN as escort, she goes out to her carriage. LADY 
AuGusTa and Mr. CARLYLE go to the window to watch her 
departure. | 

Lapy A.: Well, Mr. Carlyle ? 

CARLYLE: Aye, there she goes; a real Queen by the look of her. 
And a strange thing it must be to be a Queen, these days. 

Lapy A. : Tell me—how does she strike you ? 

CARLYLE: Oh, a very good, well-meaning woman. And no fool, 
either. 

Lapy A. : From you, Mr. Carlyle, that is high praise, I suppose ? 

CARLYLE: What else ? I might say the same of you, and of a few 
others, maybe ; but not so many as to make it common... . I see here 
ye put out one of my books for her to know me by: a kind thought for 
both of us. 

Lapy A.: We always have it there, Mr. Carlyle. 

CARLYLE: Did you see her look at it when she said “ histories ’’— 
helping her to make sure that I'd written any ? And afraid she was 
lest I ’d be asking whether she 'd ever read one. 

Lapy A.: Oh, not afraid, Mr. Carlyle. 

CARLYLE: Aye, for fear of having to hurt my feelings telling the 
truth—which it wouldn’t have done. I’m no such fool. She learned 
to do what she ’s had to do, without me helping her. 
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The Queen: “Yes: Napoleon was a great man, was he not?” 
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[Re-enter DEAN STANLEY.) 

THE Dean : Well, Carlyle, you ‘ll be glad to hear you "ve made a very 
good impression on her Majesty. 

CARLYLE : Impression, eh ? 

THE DEAN: ‘‘ What an interesting man! ’”’ was her first remark when 
we 'd left the room. “I'm so glad to have met him.” 

CARLYLE: Ah; a straightforward statement, and true, maybe; but 
not so original that I ‘ve not heard it said before. 

THe DEAN: And then her Majesty went on, “ Now that I have met 
him, I must really try to read one of his books. Which of them do you 
think I should be most likely to understand ? ” 

CARLYLE : And what did you say to that ? 

THE Dean: I said that, with time, I was sure her Majesty would 
understand many of them ; but that it would take more time than she 
could spare. 

CARLYLE: A canny answer, that was. So ye've headed her off. 
Understand ? Who is there that does in all the world? Only John 
Ruskin, of all of ye, understands what I’m really after—not what ’s in 
my books, but in my heart. . . . What did she say then ? 

’ THE DEAN : Well, nothing to that. What she did say was “ I’m sure 
he ’s a very good, well-meaning man; but,” she went on (she has a very 
quick eye, you know), ‘‘ he needs someone to look after him. His coat 
was very dusty.” 

CARLYLE [pointing an accusing finger]: Now whose fault was that ? 

THE DEAN: Mine. I said so. I told her Majesty exactly what had 
happened. 

CARLYLE : And what did she say ? 

THe Dean: She said ‘““Oh! Then that explains it.” 

CARLYLE: And couldn’t have said truer. Lady Augusta, your ser- 
vant. Good-bye. I thank you. If she’s as wise and honest as I 
think her to be, she won’t try. 

Lapy A. : Won’t try what ? 

CARLYLE: Reading me. Mr. Dean, will you ask your man to call a 
cab for me? I came up by the bus, but I'll be going back in more 
style. After meeting high majesty, ‘tis the least I can do to show my 
respect, and my sense of the great honour that’s been done me. But 
the thought comes to me again—how Jenny would ha’ laughed. 

[He sighs, and goes out, accompanied by THE DEAN.] 

Lapy A.: Yes: Jenny would have laughed. How he misses her ! 

CURTAIN. 





Carlyle : “ Aye, Napoleon: the man that didn’t know where to stop. Had he known that, he might have conquered the world.” 


The Queen (with patriotic conviction): “Not England.” 
Carlyle: “England, and Asia, and Africa, and America.” 


The Queen: “Dear me! Most extraordinary that you should think that, Mr. Carlyle. But he didn’t.” 
Carlyle: “No, he didn't, Ma'am; but he'd got the idea of the United States of Europe—the same as they had over in America.” 


+i 
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SPECIALTIES 





A selection of finest Scotch Short- 
breads, Chocolate-coated Biscuits, 
etc., from the wide range of seasonable 
goods offered by McVitie & Price. 


Sold by all good Grocers 
and Confectioners. 


THISTLE SHORTBREAD 
2/6 per tin (Enamelled tin) 






TEATIME * 
4/6 per drum (Enamelled tin) 





* 
ROSES 
2/6 per tin (Enamelled tin) 









x THE BLUE TIN P 
1/6 per tin (Enamelled tin) GALWAY x 


1/6 per tin (Enamelled tin) 





* FLORAL LOCH AWE SHORTBREAD TABLE * 
2/- per tin (Enamelled tin) 4/6 per tin 1/6 per tin (Enamelled tin) 
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KEEPS YOUR HAIR IN PERFECT CONDITION: 
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“THE MORNING 


In this picture by a famous te 
The catalogue of the Tate Gallery 
picture in the Municipal Gailery at 
the Black Prince in his last illnes 
Black Prince, emaciated by sickness, 
are various personages. A troubadour 
Two dilettante courtiers are 
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HIS OWN VERSE: “CHAUCER AT THE * OF EDWARD IIL.” 


hown reading from his own “ Canterbury Tales.” 
begun in 1856 and continued 1864-8, of the large 
Custance.’ Edward Ill. is depicted as an old man; 
horse, in the yard beneath. Edward the 

d King is Alice Perrers. 

getting his part in rapt attention to the poet. 


occurs in “ The Man of Law's Tale.” 


Seated beneath 
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Are you perplexed by the conflicting claims 
of motor carts, diamonds, and fur coats as acceptable little Christmas presents ? (Any day now you may 


have to dodge advertisements compelling you to ‘ Give her a Giraffe this Christmas !’) Then you will be 


relieved by this reminder that as Greys are very good cigarettes, so they make very good inexpensive gifts. 


THE GREYS CIGARETTES 


in gay cartons as illustrated 





READY TO POST 
50 GREYS (shmadard size) 2/6 + 50 ‘BIG’ GREYS 3/6 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO, LTD. ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY: PHILLIPS LTD 
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SWEET 
4/6 


per litre 
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cs @ pleasant hour before dinner, is the moment when Martini matters 


most . . . when the original Vermouth of rich wine and health-giving herbs 
gleams a golden welcome and gives cocktails their utmost piquancy 
when it forms the finest toast to friendship and happy memories . . . when 


you are content to know that nothing but Martini is good enough for you! 


Remember that a Dry Martini Cocktail is only at its best when 
made with the genuine Dry Martini Vermouth (Green Label) 
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CAPTAIN QUIBBLE. 


(Continued from page xii.) 
an’ seas ; Banda Sea an’ Flores Sea, Savu Sea, Arafura Sea an’ Timor 
Sea, an’ islands without number; Savu, Sumba, Flores, the Moluccas, 
the Aru an’ Kei Islands, Banda, Timorlaut, Trangau, Ceram, Watu 
Bella, Lucipara, Timor, Keambling, Walti, an’ Hiven alone knows 
how many others! The Helston had been bound light from Brisbane 
to Macassar to part load, an’ then to Batavia to complete. That ’s 
how we happened to be where we were when we sank. 

‘““ We were six mortal days an’ nights in the boat before we reached 
Captain @uibble’s island, becalmed most of the while, without so much 
as a breath o’ wind to fill our sail an’ with most of us too far gone to handle 
an oar. The mate was navigator. He had his sextant an’ the boat’s 
compass an’ was able more or less to work out our position in his note- 
book, but it come just as much of a surprise to him as it was to us 
when we made our landfall. 

“We sight the island soon after dawn, two, three miles to the nor’- 
west, an’ take to the oars ag’in, but it isn’t till near noon that we run 
the boat on to the beach, though we rowed our hardest. 

‘““ We lie on the sand, the whole thirteen of us, barrin’ the mate, with 
our eyes shut tight an’ our tongues swollen an’ our mouths open. There ’s 
only the one thing in the world that will put new life into us, an’ that’s 
water. But can we go look for it? We cannot. We haven’t the 
strength, all but the mate, who’s made of cast iron. He’s 
away the minute we strike the shore an’ is gone a 
matter of mebbe a half-hour. When he comes 
trampin’ back we see by his face that 
he’s empty-handed. There’s no 
water to be had. 

“Up with yez!’ 
sez he. ‘ Up! 


pievm Lit & 


~~ 


Do ye_ hear 

me? Yell come to 
no good, layin’ there in 
the heat o’ the sun. On yer feet, 
the lot of yez, or I’ll boot ye for dis- 
obevin’ me orders.’ We do as he sez. We git 








to our feet, shakin’ an’ tremblin’ bekase we was wake, 

an’ we start off up the beach, away from the sea an’ into the 
bush. An’ there we follow a trail that leads up an’ up, through the 
trees that resemble high, green walls on either side of us, till at last we 
come out on a bare rock hill-side in the full of the sun once more. 

‘“* Where’s yer water?’ ses we. ‘What are ve after bringin’ us 
up here for, Mr. Hamose ? Where ’s the sense of it?’ 

“Mr. Hamose, he hounds us on. ‘ There’s water over beyond the 
back of the hill,’ ses he. Is there ? Mebbe. Mebbe not. We never 
know. We rache the top of the hill, pantin’ for breath, an’ we halt an’ 
look over into the valley below. An’ what do we see? Men workin’. 
Natives. Naked as the day they was born, almost, runnin’ hither an’ 
thither like ants on an ant-heap. 
dumb with amazement, an ’we watch them diggin’ into the side of the 


We squat on our hunkers, struck 
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hill, fillin’ baskets with rock an’ bearin’ them off on their shoulders, in 
single file at a run, not darin’ to stop. 

‘““ An’ what in the world are they doin’ there ?’ ses we. ‘ Gold- 
minin’,’ ses the mate, who was well-informed an’ not above sharin’ his 
information. ‘ You ’re lookin’ now,’ he ses, ‘on the most primitive form 
of gold-minin’ there is.’ Hack Pillow, who was one of the firemen, a big, 
square man with a face like a gorilla’s, but not so friendly, he ses: “ What 
do they do with it, I wonder!’ ‘Do with what?’ ses I. ‘ The gold,’ 
ses he. ‘ What do you think ?’ ‘ Me,’ I ses, ‘I don’t think nothin’. They 
can’t spend it, annyway. Let’s go down the hill,’ I ses, ‘an’ git them to 
give us some water before we ’re all layin’ dead of thirst.’ 

‘But we didn’t go down the hill. We can’t. Someone calls out in a 
thin, crackly voice: ‘Stay where yez are, or you'll be killed.’ Just 
that. No more, no less. ‘ Stay where yez are, or you ’ll be killed.’ 

We turn, an’ out of the bush near where we are comes a 
white man, a tallish, thin, bald-headed owld fella, 
with wild, starin’ eyes an’ a big, hooked 
nose an’ a slit of a mouth likea 
hake’s, an’ a long grey 

beard an’ moustache. 
His. skin is 






























ace 


“ Captain Quibble, 

white in the face an’ all 

hunched up, sits on the top step 

of the verandah. Hack Pillow stands 

at the foot of the steps, cool as you plaze, 
grinnin’ an’ smilin’.” 












burnt the colour of owld leather. He wears a ragged 
owld pair of pants, torn in the sate, an’ a ragged owld shirt, 
torn everywhere. He stoops, an’ his hands hang down by his sides. 

““* What are yez doin’ on this island ?’” ses he, in his thin, crackly 
voice. 

““* We ’re castaways,’ the mate ses. ‘ Our ship sank an’ we had to 
take to the boats. We ’re dyin’ of thirst.’ 

«Ties? ses the bald-headed man. ‘It’s a put-up job. Thieves 
an’ robbers, that ’s what yez are, tryin’ to break in an’ steal. But you 
won't steal,’ ses he, his voice risin’ higher an’ higher, ‘ I won’t let yez.’ 
He half-shuts his eyes an’ he sucks in his lips an’ grins to hisself. ‘ Do 
you know,’ he ses, ‘ I could have had you killed the minute you landed. 
Mebbe I would have done, if I ’’d seen you comin’.’ 

“* An’ why?’ Ises. ‘ What harm have we done you ?’ 

‘“*No harm yet,’ ses he, ‘ bekase you hadn’t the chance. I don't 
permit noone to set foot on my island. Do you understan’ me? Take 
yerselves off now at once. This island is private property.’ 

“*“WVou wouldn’t refuse us water an’ provisions, surely!’ ses the 
mate. ‘ Where ’s yer humanity ? What are yez ? A murderer!’ 

‘The bald-headed man blinks. Almost I thought he ’d burst into 
tears. ‘If you talk that way to me,’ he ses, ‘1d refuse you annything. 
Let me tell yez this ; on this island the power of life an’ death is mine. 
Watch ! ’ 

‘‘He claps his hands an’ out of the bush at his back there come 
natives, six of ’em, thin, short, fierce-lookin’ men, with bits of turbans 

















an a smargtner neraan aunty osteyilnes 


about their heads, naked but for their sarongs, 


an’ all of them armed 
with spears an’ bows an’ arrowses. 


They stand like statues, all six of 
‘em, aimin’ straight at us, ready to fire if the thin, bald-headed man 
give them the word. He waves a hand an’ they lower their bows. 

“““ You see,’ he ses. ‘ The power of life an’ death. I could have you 
killed.’ He folds his arms across his skinny owld chest an’ he smiles, 
kind of sad. ‘So now what ?’ ses he. 

‘“*“ We could rush them,’ ses the third mate in a whisper. 

*** What good would that do ?’ 
killed, annyway.’ 

““You'd all of you be killed,’ 
sharp ears. 


the mate ses. ‘Some of us would be 
ses the bald-headed man, who has 
Then he ses, soft an’ gentle an’ kind: ‘ Put your hands up 
above your heads, if you plaze.’ 
‘ An’ strange as it may seem, we done just that. 
““* An’ now,’ he ses, t 


We had to. 

‘do you mind puttin’ them down ag’in?’ It 
was that havin’ to put our hands first up an’ then down that gives us the 
feelin’ that death isn’t so far away, after all. 


‘Goin’ to fight ?’” he ses. 
No ; we aren’t goin’ to fight. 


There isn't a fight in us. 
“One of the boys falls on his face in a faint. 


The mate, Mr. Hamose, 
lifts him up. 


“We 've been six days an’ nights in that boat,’ ses he. 
‘For the past twelve hours we ‘ve had no water. You ’re not goin’ to 
refuse us a drink now, are you?’ 

“*T could but I won't,’ ses the bald-headed 


man. ‘I’m too 
kind-hearted. 


I’m the kind-heartedest man alive. I'll give yez water 
an’ I ‘ll give vez food an’ a chance to sleep, but if—if I find only one of 
vez disobeyin’ my rules an’ regulations, then, gmtlemen, against 


my 
will, I ‘ll have to take measures. 


Let me remind yez once more,’ he ses. 
“I have the power of life an’ death on this island.’ 

‘“* But why the power of life an’ death ? ’ 

““ Ah, why ?” ses the bald-headed man. 
he ’s thinkin’ of somethin’ funny. 
he ses. 

“Well, what ?” ses the mate who’s losin’ his temper fast with us 
dyin’ all round him. ‘ What in hell is power ?’ 

‘““* Gold,’ ses the bald-headed man. ‘Gold is power.’ His face gits 
redder an’ redder an’ his eves git smaller an’ the veins in his forehead 
git larger. ‘Gold is power. Land, diamonds, railways, ships, factories, 
shops, what are they? Nothin’. They depend on the money they earn. 
They depend on gold. Gold is power. An’ gold is what I have. All the 
gold in the world. It’s mine. The gold’s mine an’ the power’s mine.’ 

“He ’s crazy, of course. ‘ There’s no gold here,’ ses the mate, 
pretendin’ he don’t believe him. 

“Isnt there? * 
so, brother. 


ses the mate. 
He ’s grinnin’ ag’in, like 
‘ An’ can you tell me what power is ? ’ 


ses the bald-headed man. ‘It’s as well you think 
An’ now, because I’m a kind-hearted an’ charitable fellow- 
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Mt herever Arritish motoring prestige was 


BYRON 


creature, L’ll give vez water.’ He turns an’ leads the way into the 
bush along a track, with the brown men followin’ in single file as a kind 
of bodyguard, an’ us followin’ the brown men. An’ all the time, if you 
know what I mane, I have an idea I ’m bein’ watched by people I can’t 
see an’ that if I so much as hang back or turn left or right off the path, 
Ill have a stabbin’ spear plunged through my shoulders. 
they think the same. 


The others, 


“We walk on an’ on along this track, downhill most of the way, 
with the bush on either side, so thick you can only see green leaves an’ 
vines, till all of a sudden we come out on to a clearin’, a wide open space, 
at one end of which, backin’ on to the bush, is a house, a house with the 
floor raised from the ground an’ the rooms it’s divided into open to the 
fresh air an’ the breeze, but separated from each other by hangin’ 
mats of fibre, some rolled up en’ some not, an’ with the roof thatched 
with palm leaves. 

‘“What puzzles us most is that the timbers from which the house is 
built are solid oak beams, planed and shaped, an’ that the furniture of 
the rooms open to view is solid, owld-fashioned stuff you wouldn't expect 
to see in an island in the Indies. There are oak tables an’ chairs with high 
backs an’ a big sideboard an’ chests of drawers an’ hangin’ lamps an’ 
all manner of owld china an’ glassware an’ brass stuff. An’ in the centre 
of the house, with rooms all round, is a pile of big, iron-bound, leather- 
covered chests, like sea-chests, but smaller an’ stronger, one on top 
of the other. An’ what’s in them, we wonder. Ah! That’s what 
I’m comin’ to. That’s the story. 

‘The six natives halt about a dozen or so yards from the front of 
the house. They stand in line an’ they neither move nor spake. 
they are an’ we, 


Statues 
we 're statues as well. The bald-headed man climbs 
the three, four steps that lead to the verandah an’ turns an’ looks at us 
with a scowl on his face. 

‘“* This is my house,’ he ses, in his thin, crackly owld voice. ‘No one 
sets foot on this verandah or on these steps without permission from 
me.’ He waves his hand an’ the six natives bow their heads an’ walk off 
in single file into the bush. He claps his hands an’ a little owld Malay 
with one eye, a tiny, wizened owld fella, appears an’ he bows, too, like 
the others, with his hands to his chest. The bald-headed man spakes 
to him in a kind of pidjin English we none of us make head or tail of an’ 
the little owld one-eyed man bows ag’in an’ walks away. 
to the cook-house,’ ses the bald-headed man. ‘ He ‘ll look after vez. 
His name is Jim. An’ mebbe you'd lke me to tell yez my name 
as well. I'll be plazed. It’s Quibble. Captain Quibble. That ’ll 
do for the 


“Go with him 


now.’ 
‘An’ so, havin’ no mind to be disobeyin’ a man with the power of 
life an’ death, we follow the one-eyed Malay to the cook-house, which 
Continued overleaf. 


attacked, 


proved a ready and worthy acceptor of the c rallenge. 
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Chis England... 


HE village imposes a stricter discipline than does the 

town; though you dislike your neighbour you cannot 
escape him, and so our healthy tolerance is born. There is 
indeed but one man that is not tolerated for long in a 
community of Englishmen, and that is the bad craftsman. 
For the thing well-made is England’s pride, and the instinct 
for it is sure in each one of us—whether for the ship well- 
built or the barrel well-brewed. As for that last, you have 
but to taste your Worthington to know within yourself that 
this—this is born of an ancient craft, brewed as handsomely 


, 


in this year of grace as ever in “the good old days.’ 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND CO. LTD., BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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was no more than an open shed thatched with grass on four poles, an’ 

Jim makes us sit down in the shade of the trees an’ brings us a couple of 
leather buckets of water. | 


me life 


never taste water that’s half so good in 
Whin we 'd drunk our fill we ate kind of sweet mush or 
\fter that we drop off to sleep, all of us. 


some 


porridge of meal an’ fruit. 


I wake sudden an’ sit up, wonderin’ what in the world is wrong 
Someone is yellin’: ‘I could have vez killed ! 
| 


Do ve hear what I say ? 
I could have vez killed, 


ve disreputable scoundrel ! ’ 


makes for the 


The mate jumps 
he rest of us follow. 

‘Captain Quibble, white in the face an’ all hunched up, sits on the 
top step of the verandah. 


to his feet an’ house. 
Hack Pillow stands at the foot of the steps, 
cool as vou plaze, grinnin’ an’ smilin’. 

““*“ What do you mane, 
ses Captain OQuibble 


darin’ to come here when I’m sound asleep ? ’ 
‘Don’t vou know there isn’t a sowl on this island 
would dare set foot in me house : 

~ YOU 


dare, for one.’ 


towld us that,’ ses Hack Pillow, ‘ but ve ’re wrong. I’d 


‘Captain Quibble looks like he 
““* You would not,’ he ses. 


can’t believe what he hears is true. 

“* T would,’ ses Hack, who ’s a Liverpool Irish bucko an’ as tough as 
they make ’em. ‘If I made up me mind to enter your house I would, 
an’ ye couldn't stop mie.’ 

I’m a heavy sleeper,’ ses Captain Quibble, wipin’ the sweat from 
his face an’ breathin’ slow an’ heavy. I mightn’t have woke.’ 

‘An’ then another fireman, Hack Pillow’s partner, Harman his name 
is, a fella I didn’t trust, axes a question we all of us want to ax but 
haven't the nerve. 

«What 

‘Gold it was. 

SO yes,’ 
it ’s mine, all of it. I’m the richest man in the world 

‘* Would you believe it 2? The richest man in the world! 

“© Aren’t ve afraid of it bein’ stole ?’ I ses. 

“““ No,’ ses Captain Quibble. ‘ I 

‘ That ’s fine,’ ses the mate, an’ I know from the tone of his voice 
that he’s thinkin’ things. ‘ That ’s fine,’ 

‘““ We stand in the sun in front of the house, all the thirteen of us, 
an’ Captain Quibble sits on the top step of the verandah, like King 
Solomon in all his glory, his bald head shinin’, an’ he ses, ses he: ‘ Be 
off with yez. While ye ‘re on this island of keep away 
from the house.’ 

““* An’ what would happen supposin’ we didn’t ? 

“You ’d be killed,’ ses Captain Quibble, 
fish. ‘I had a servant once, not this man, 


’s in them chests ?’” he ses. ‘ Gold ? 
He ’s guessed. 
ses Captain Quibble. chests, an’ 


‘Gold ’s in them 


*m not.’ 


he ses. 


mind ve ‘ll 


’ ses the mate. 
gasping for breath like a 
but a man from the same 
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island, which isn’t this island, an’ he was too inquisitive for his health. 
He died.’ The way he spakes an’ the look in his little eyes sends a cowld 
shiver all down me spine. Captain Quibble is soft an’ he ’s crazy but he 's 
cruel an’ he ’s cowld-blooded as well. ‘ He died,’ he ses in his thin little 
‘He died an’ no one has ever had 
enter the house since.’ 

“ “Why not ! 
so many questions. 

saa Why not ! 
valler tusks. 


voice. courage enough to try an’ 


’ ses the mate, who had his raisons, no doubt, for axin’ 


’ ses Captain Quibble, rubbin’ his knees an’ showin’ his 
‘Can’t ye guess why not? It’s bekase the natives think 
| ’m one of the dead owld Dutchmen come back. That ’s why they didn’t 
attempt to kil me. They knew it wasn't no use.’ 

“* What Dutchmen ?’ ses the mate. 

‘Captain Quibble laughs to hisself. 
as you,’ 
when 


I was shipwrecked the same 
‘The other men in the lifeboat was all of them dead 
I come ashore the far side of the island, near what ’s left of the 
Dutchmen’s ship, blown off her course, mebbe, an’ wrecked two hundred 
long years ago. 


he ses. 


‘* T 'd been on the island a couple of days before I come on the house, 
buried deep in the jungle, an’ I didn’t set eyes on a livin’ sow] till after 
I ’d cut a path through to the steps here with one of the lifeboat’s axes. 
Not a livin’ sowl. Then the natives came by the hundred an’ bowed 
down before me an’ worshipped me, flat on their faces. I wasn’t a ghost, 
mebbe, but I wasn’t a man, or else I 'd have died the minute I went into 
the house. An’ after that, I hadn’t a care in the world. Not a care. 
I’d shelter an’ good food an’ drink; an’ presently I’d_ gold. An’ 
what more can a man wish for than that ? 

‘“*T used to wonder,’ ses Captain Quibble, an’ by now he’s talkin’ 
more to himself than to us, ‘ what made the Dutchmen set to an’ build 
the house. Why didn’t they get away ? Their ship was a total wreck, 
I daresay, but if they could build a house of her timbers what was to stop 
them buildin’ a raft ? Mebbe they did build a raft, though. 
of them went for help an’ never come back. Or mebbe they fought. Or 
mebbe the natives attacked them. Or mebbe they went down with fever 
an’ died, some of them, annyway, an’ it was then that the others who 
weren't dead made up their minds to build them a house an’ live here 
till a ship come an’ took them away. 

‘““* But,’ he ses, 


Mebbe some 


‘whatever the raison was, whatever the Dutchmen 
did or they didn’t, they built the house an’ they brought the furniture 
ashore an’ they lived here an’ died. I found the skeletons of two of ‘em, 
the last survivors, perhaps, in one of the rooms, an’ some graves in 
the jungle, with crosses an’ dates. That’s 
gold-dust in some of the chests an’ that 
‘““*“The clue to what?’ ses the mate. 


their story. There was 


gave me the clue.’ 


[Continued overleaf. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR 

There are few, if any, better ways of expressing seasonal 
goodwill than with a gift of high-class Scotch Whisky, like 
“HIGHLAND QUEEN”; since goodwill and good spirits go hand 
in hand. The “HIGHLAND QUEEN” Scotch Whisky with which 
you can express your good wishes in concrete form is a blend of 
the best from Scotland’s finest distilleries. It has been preparing 


for this occasion....mellowing and maturing out of sight, but 


never out of mind....for over 10 long years. 





















[SCOTCH WHISKY | 


PRODUCT OF THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT DISTILLERS IN SCOTLAND 





For those who prefer a 
very fine Liqueur Whisky. 


MACDONALD & MUIR L'9, Distillers, LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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“““ That there was gold on the island,’ ses Captain Quibble, wrigglin’ 
to an’ fro an’ rubbin’ his knees. ‘ An’ so,’ he ses, ‘ I thought to meself, | 
thought why should I lave the island ? Wasn't this the place I'd been 
lookin’ for all my life?) It was an’ it is. Here, on this island, I ’ve had 
the reward for all the good I done in my life.’ Imagine it, will ye! The 
good he ’d done! I’m rich,’ he ses, ‘an’ I’m free an’ I’m happy. 
There ’s more gold on the island than annywhere else on earth. An’ 
it ’s mine, every 
ounce of it, mine 
an’ no one else’s. 
I’ve got five 
hundred natives 
minin’ it for me, 
workin’ in shifts, 
just for the love 
of it an’ not for 
pay ; minin’ the 
eold for me, 
bekase I got the 
power of life an’ 
death, bekase 
they worship me, 
bekase they ‘re 
afraid of me, 
bekase I’m a 
god an’ not a 
man.’ 

““Why not 
go home ?’ I ses, 
when all he was 
after sayin’ had 
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““« How do we know there is anny gold ?’ ses Hack Pillow. 

“Myself, I’m thinkin’ Captain Quibble will be havin’ a stroke 
then an’ there. For a minute he isn’t able to spake. An’ then he 
puts his hand into his trouser pocket an’ brings out a leather bag 
‘Look here,’ he ses. ‘Look what I got.’ He unties the string at 
the mouth of the bag an’ pours gold-dust into the palm of his hand. 
‘Is this proof I’m spakin’ the truth, or isn’t it?’ he ses. ‘ Them 
chests are’ full 
of the stuff.’ 

“Proof enough, 
I'll admit, but 
not the mate. 

ck Gon t 
doubt you got 
some gold,’ he 
ses, ‘but that 
doesn’t mane 
there ’s.) gold in 
the chests.’ 

~ i'm not 
arguin’,’ ses Cap- 
tain Quibble. ‘ It 
makes no differ- 
ence to me 
whether yez 
doubt my word 
or not. I’m 
Spakin the 
truth.’ An’ then 
he gits to his 


Fs feet. ‘ That ‘ll 
time to sink in. n —— do. You must 
— 7 What “He puts a blow-pipe to his ‘ips an’ blows. That's what he does. The mate drops with a cry. The chest drops, lave me alone. 
for ses he. ioo, wilh a crash. The third mate drops. The donkeyman screeches ‘I'm wounded!'” I’m not so 
‘What would I 


have at home that I haven’t got here?’ 
‘You could spend your money,’ ses the donkeyman, smackin’ his 
lips at the thought. ‘ You could spend your money.’ 

‘“*T could spend my money,’ ses Captain Quibble. ‘ Aye, so I could. 
An’ not have it. I’d be crazy, wouldn’t I?) Why should I spend my 
money ? Here, I don’t have to spend it. I’ve got it, safe. I’m rich. 
I don’t have to spend it.’ 

‘““* May we look at the gold ?’ ses the mate, as bowld as brass. 

‘You may not,’ ses Captain Quibble. 





strong as I used 
to be. Talkin’ to men as ignorant as you tires me.’ It’s late in the 
afternoon now an’ the shadows are gettin’ long. ‘Go back to the cook- 
house,’ ses Captain Quibble, ‘an’ don’t be strayin’. Jim will give yez 
your supper. To-morrow mornin’, as soon as it’s dawn, you 26." 
“ “You can’t turn us away like that, Captain Quibble,’ ses the mate. 
‘We ve had six days an’ nights in an open boat. We ’re half-dead.’ 
“ “To-morrow mornin’, as soon as it’s dawn, you go,’ ses Captain 
Quibble. ‘I’ve given orders for provisions an’ water to be put in the 


boat. I’m not arguin’.’ [Continued overleaf. 
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2 I o-day more than ever India lives up 


io her fame as the land where all is possible. For 


side by side with ancient shrine and Mogul palace 


= another India has arisen. A land studded with 


lovely modern cities and threaded by one of the 


most luxurious railway systems in the world. 

Here in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, you 
can step into the same background that you enjoy 
in London, Paris, New York. Spacious hotels and 


clubs await you. India’s inspiring cuisine is ready 


for your delight. Her thrilling array of sporting 


activities for your entertainment. 





= INDIAN RAILWAYS BUREAU, 


TELEPHONE: 


2 


see India 


57 


x ® 


If you are a man of affairs, her rich 
markets, too, will repay a careful tour of investi- 
gation. At soirée, in clubroom, on shikari, you can 


meet the key-figures of business, sympathetically 


HAI 


intent on the continent's commercial prosperity. 
Above all, of one thing you can be sure. 
Moderate charges and fares will make doubly 
enjoyable that most thrilling of all experiences— 
modern India herself showing you the fabulous e 
treasures of the India of antiquity, the temples, 
tombs and palaces on which the artistry of cen- 


turies has been so amazingly lavished. 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 1171 
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Times change---so does SHELL 


99 


‘“‘We must move with the times, you know...” How often said, and how 
seldom acted upon! For over thirty years Shell has moved with the times, 
constantly adapting itself to the ever more exacting demands of motor engines. 
Shell progresses by steady evolution, and can justly claim to be the petrol of 
the past, the present, and the future. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 








ARE YOU GOING TO 


et, 


Berks, Bucks, Cornwall, Derbyshire, Devon, Dors 


If so, take a SHELL GUIDEBOOK: at all Booksellers 2’6 each 
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‘We go to the cook-house an’ sit under the trees at the edge of the 
clearin’, an’ we know that though there isn’t a sowl in sight eves are 


watchin’ us. We ’re prisoners. 


followin’ us an’ turnin’ us back. 


We can’t move a yard without someone 


“It’s Hack Pillow what spakes the first. 


“* All that there gold!’ he ses. 


‘** All that there gold! ’ses Harman. 


‘The mate laughs to himself. 


A hard case, Mr. Hamose. 


As hard 


a case as ever I meet. He has to be hard to handle a crowd as 
tough as us. 
‘“* What are we goin’ to do about it ?” he ses. ‘ To-morra mornin’ 


first thing we ’re lavin’ the island 
~~ Ee point is,’ ses I, ‘ 


corner of his eyes. 


How much gold would you say there is ?’ 


do we lave empty-handed ? ’ 


“ “What do you think, bos’n?’ the mate ses, lookin’ at me out the 


ses the third mate, careless 


like. ‘If them chests are no more than half of ‘em full, there ’s gold to 


make each of us rich for life.’ 


“ “Think what we could do with it!’ 


‘© Beer,’ ses Hack Pillow. 
““* Whisky,’ ses Harman. 


‘You got high ideals,’ ses the mate, ‘ 
Well, I got a plan.’ 

‘We talk in whispers, our heads together. A blind man can s¢ 
we ‘re plannin’ somethin’, of course. 


nothin’ to do with me. 


of it. But how ? 
““* How much could we take ? ’ 
‘““* Two chests,’ ses the mate. 


ses the donkeyman. 


but that ’s your look-out an’ 


Ee 


We must have that gold. Some 


ses the third mate. 


“We wouldn't dare try an’ take 


more, not the state that we ’re in an’ the weight that they are. Two 


chests is the limit.’ 
““* What!’ ses Hack Pillow, 
grief. ‘ An’ lave all the others ?’ 


“We can come back for ’em, can’t we ?’ 


““ * Yes,’ ses the mate, ‘ 
an’ come back to the island.’ 


“We ’d have to be armed,’ ses the donkeyman. 


>? 


natives of his! 
‘* Qh, sure,’ ses the mate, ‘ we 


small, kind-hearted fella. 
life.’ 


““Ye’re right,’ ses the mate, soothin’ him down. 


right to kill, would it ?’ 


beside 


himself with indignation an’ 


ses Harman. 


we ‘ll buy us a schooner an’ fit her out proper 


‘Think of all them 


‘d have to be armed.’ 
“* But it wouldn’t be right to kill,’ 


ses the fourth engineer, who’s a 


Whatever we do, we mustn’t take human 


‘It wouldn’t be 


‘ Share an’ share alike,’ ses Hack Pillow. 
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‘We agreed on that. The thirteen of us, officers, petty officers 
an’ men, would share an’ share alike. We swear an oath, then 
an’ there, we won’t take no advantage of no one else. We swear 
we ‘ll lose sight an’ hearin’, we'll be struck dumb an’ paralyzed, 
we 'll lose everything in the world we howld dear, before we cheat 
or lie or steal or annyway try to grab more than our fair share 
of the gold. 

“Tt ’s dark almost before we know that the sun is settin’. The little 
We eat an’ we drink. The 
We ‘re too tired to keep awake. 


one-eyed Malay, Jim, gives us our supper. 
day’s at an end. 

“It’s still night when the mate rouses me up, an’ for the moment 
I’m back in the lifeboat, dyin’ of thirst, till I see where | am an’ remember. 
The moon has arisen above the trees an’ Captain Quibble’s house is clear 
to the eve, part of it light an’ part shadow. Our plans is all set. We 
know what to do without a word bein’ spoken. 

‘““We don’t move out into the moonlight. We 
Barefooted, we creep slow an’ cautious to the house. 


haven’t no need. 
We creep slow an’ 
cautious up the steps to the verandah. Then, three of us, all accordin’ 
to orders, gag Captain Quibble as he lies fast asleep on his bed an’ tie 
the poor owld fella so he can’t stir neither hand nor foot. 
kick an’ no more. 


He gits in one 
‘Has he spoken the truth an’ is there gold in the chests ? 
We open mebbe ten of ‘em, workin’ fast an’ quiet. How 
do we open ‘em? You wouldn’t believe it. 
locked. An’ why should they be locked ? Who’d dare touch them ? 
We open the chests an’ we find the gold an’ all we must do now is 
carry two of them out of the house an’ down the track through 
the jungle to the beach. 

‘Easy, wasn't it? But was it? You wait. We’re liftin’ one 
of the chests when we hear a noise, like someone is movin’ about 
in the dark. We wait, howldin’ the chest, half-a-dozen of us, not 
darin’ to breathe. An’ then, in the moonlight shinin’ through the 
verandah from over the trees the other side of the clearin’, we see 
the little one-eyed Malay, Jim, watchin’ us from the next room. 
We none of us spake. He doesn’t spake, neither. What do you 
think he does? He puts a blow-pipe to his lips an’ blows. That ’s 
what he does. The mate dhrops with a cry. The chest drops, too, 
with a crash. The third mate dhrops. The donkeyman 
‘I’m wounded!’ 


There is. 


The chests aren’t even 


screeches, 


‘“ An’ then Captain Quibble spakes out of the dark, in his thin, crackly 
voice : ‘ Git out 0’ here at wance, all of yez!’ 

“We don’t argue. ,We do as we ‘re towld. All of us except the mate, 
who ’s dead. We stand at the foot of the steps. Captain Quibble stands 
on the verandah, full in the light of the moon. Continued overleaf. 
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Dentifrice 





Do this to make Teeth Gleam 


OR teeth that gleam with jewel- | Gums are stimulated, soon teeth 


like lustre gums too must be 
cared for. So don’t trust to ordin- 
ary dentifrices. Get the two-way 
protection so many dentists advise. 
1. Clean teeth by brushing all sur- 
faces with Forhans in the usual 
manner. 
2. Massage gums briskly with half 
inch of Forhans on the brush or 
finger. Results are amazing ! 
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show a new brilliance. 

Forhans Brand Dentifrice was 
originated by Dr. R. J. Forhan, 
eminent dental surgeon, to do both 
vital jobs—clean teeth and 
guard gums. It contains a special 
ingredient found in no_ other 
dentifrice. End half-way care. Buy 
a tube of Forhans to-day! On sale 
throughout the world. 
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“COZY” evening by the fireside 


T’S an extraordinary fact that this brilliant, 
| blazing fire will soon be closed down for the 

night.. when it will burn slowly with gentle 
radiant heat and save money while keeping 
the room full of warmth so it will go on 
and on giving 24 hour service at small expense 


Such is the economy and adaptability of the 
COZY stove, the stove supreme for cleanliness 
and general usefulness 


Needs no special fuel—costs 5d. for 24 hours 


See the Cozy Stoves at your local Agents or it 


n write 
| for illustrated brochure of styles and prices 


THE COZY STOVE CO., LTD., 42, Berners St., London, W.1 
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EVENING CLOTHES 


FOR MEN ABOUT REGENT STREET 
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In half an hour at Austin Reed’s a man can equip himself correctly, easily and 
economically, for the most exclusive social function. He can make his choice 
from clothes skilfully tailored in advance in every size and variation of size— 


and find it equally easy to obtain every incidental of evening dress from a top 


NK 


hat to a new pair of patent shoes. 
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SAN 







Dress coat 7 guineas. Dinner jacket 6 guineas. Dress overcoats 9 guineas. Dress trousers 
£2.5.0. White waistcoats 10/6 to 21/-. Black waistcoats 30/-. Dress shirts 10/6, 12/6. Opera 


hats 30/-. Evening shoes 32/6 
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“*You ’re not clever,’ he ses. ‘I’m ashamed of you. Didn't I 
know what you were plannin’? You fools! You ’d take my gold, would 
you ? You poor, dumb fools! Why,’ ses he, ‘ I’ve only to say the word 
an’ there isn’t one of you ‘Il be alive in five minutes’ time. But that ’s 
not my way of doin’ things. No, I’m a merciful man an’ I’m showin’ 
vou mercy. All the same, don’t think you won't be punished. You 
can’t escape payin’ the price. You're lavin’ the island now, at 
wance.’ 

‘“ There was no arguin’. The mate was dead. 

‘“ Before we go, Hack Pillow ses: ‘Captain Quibble, I thought you 
towld us none of the natives dare set foot in your house. That isn’t the 
truth.’ 
“*No,’ ses Captain Quibble, ‘no, an’ mebbe I ought to have said 
there ’s an exception to the rule. Jim ’s an infidel. He doesn’t believe 
in my divinity. He doesn’t believe in spells or devils or annythin’. If 
he did I'd still be gagged an’ tied to my bed an’ you ‘d be well away 
with my gold.’ 

‘“* How do ve mane, we can’t escape payin’ the price ?’ I ses. 

“ «That ’s for you to find out,’ ses Captain Quibble. ‘ All I can say 
is, may God have mercy on you.’ 

‘“ We go down to the beach to the lifeboat. Dawn is a couple of hours 
off when we launch her an’ row away. The sun comes up an’ we see the 
island astern. Someone ses: ‘ Let’s have a drink to hearten us.’ Know 
what ? The breakers are filled with water, sure. Salt water, not fresh. 
That ’s the trick that pious owld hypocrite, Quibble, has played on us. 
Him an’ his talk of bein’ a merciful man! No water but salt water 
an’ that blazin’ sun overhead ! 

‘Before mid-day the third mate an’ the donkeyman are dead. The 
darts that the one-eyed Malay has used in his blow-pipe are poisoned. 
Before night half of the ten of us that are left are ravin’ mad with thirst. 
When we ’re picked up by a Dutch steamer two days after there ’s only 
the five of us left alive. 

‘“ Of the five that are landed at Sourabaya two die in hospital. That 
laves three of us only : Hack Pillow, Harman an’ me. We ‘re sent home 
D.B.S. on board an oil tanker an’ on the voyage we talk things over. 
What shall we do? What can we do? Nothin’, except keep together. 
That ’s the one thing we ’re agreed on, annyway. I can’t afford to lose 
sight of Hack an’ Harman, I know. An’ why not? I don’t trust them, 
that’s why. Mebbe they feel the same about me. Not knowin’, 
I can’t say. 

“Soon as we rache home we sign on ag’in, the three of us. We keep 
together. Harman ’s washed overboard, homeward bound, in a gale of 
wind an’ drowned. That laves Hack Pillow an’ me. We rache Liverpool 





an’ there he ses to me: ‘ Hang on a second, bos’n, while I buy me some 
cigarettes.’ He goes into a tobacconist’s while I wait outside with me 
bag in the rain. I wait an’ I wait, ten minutes or more. Then, growin’ 
impatient, thinkin’ to find him wastin’ his time in idle talk, T walk into 
the shop meself. Hack isn’t there. He ’s gone in one door an’ out the 
other. He's give me the slip. 

“Well, that’s three vear ago an’ I’ve not set eyes on him since. 
Where is he? Is he alive 2) Hiven knows! ‘Is he dead ? I couldn’t tell 
vez. LI wish I could. I spend me time trampin’ the roads, goin’ from 
Liverpool to Glasgow an’ Glasgow to Hull an’ Hull to London an’ London 
to Cardiff, stoppin’ at pubs an’ axin’ the folks within has Hack Pillow 
been there. But he niver has. He’s disappeared. An’ that’s about all. 
I’m broke, of course. 1 ‘ve not got a cent to me name; an’ me with 
all that gold of Captain Quibble’s mine for the takin’, 

‘I’m no thief, I'd scorn the accusation, but it wouldn’t be thievin’ 
to take that gold of his, now would it ? He ses he’s the richest man in 
the world ; mebbe he is; he ’s got all he could wish for, annyway ; food, 
drink, a good climate, a house to shelter him, the power of life an’death, 
an’ hundreds of ignorant, half-naked natives to bow down an’ worship 
him an’ do as he ses. The quare part of it is, to my way o’ thinkin’, he ’d 
have all them self-same things without the gold. I mane, what 
difference would it make to Captain Quibble if we ‘d taken his gold ? 
No difference at all. 

“What keeps me layin’ awake nights is the thought that mebbe 
Hack Pillow has raised the money to fit out a schooner an’ has gone to 
the island an’ stolen the gold for himself. But I don’t see how. I don’t 
see how it ’s possible he has. 

‘* Why isn’t it possible ? Well, now, I'll tell vez. Captain QOuibble’s 
gold was ours for the takin’. Ye’d agree to that, would’nt yez? But 


where was the gold ?) On the island, ve ’d say. An’ where was the island 
\h, where ? I ‘ve no idea. South of the equator, ves. Between Thursday 


I couldn't tell vez. Only the mate 
Che one hope Hack had of findin’ 


Island an’ Celebes, ves. Where else ? 
knew an’ the mate ’s dead. Listen ! 
the island was mebbe he ’d stolen the note-book the mate had worked 
out the lifeboat’s position in each day. But had he stolen it So far as 
I know the book was in the mate’s trouser pocket when the one-eyed 
Malay killed him, an’ Hack had no more chance of layin’ hands 
on it than I had. 

‘An’ that’s how it is I’m trampin’ the roads, the way I am, 


lookin’ for Hack. An’ what will I do when I find him 2? Ah, what ? 
I often wonder. 

“Well, that’s the story. It’s the truth an’ worth the price 
of a drink, I hope.”’ THE END.|] 
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This Christmas give a present that 
will be useful—one that will give 
unfailing service for many years fo 
come-in a word an “ Onoto” pen. 
Prices range from a modest 12/6 to 
a lordly 12 guineas. There is no 
need to worry about the kind of 
nib your friend uses—it can 
always be changed afterwards 
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‘On and Off’ Valve 

No other pen has this 
valve. Turn it on, and 
you adjust the flow of ink 
to suit your style of writ- 
ing. Turn it off, the ink 
is hermetically sealed 
within the pen. This 
means it cannot leak 


6235 30/- ‘Hold to 
} visible - ink 
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2. Instant Plunger Filler 
No Rubber Sac 

4. Two-way ink-visibility 


“As you write’ or 
‘Hold to light’ 


in Blue, Green, Wine, 


and Black. 








5. Models to suit every 
hand and pocket 


6. Solid Gold, Iridium- 
tipped Nib 
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Thomas De La Rue & Co., Ltd. 
110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.1 


Write for illustrated folder to :— 
Dept. S.D. 413 














The daily use of Cherry Blossom Boot Polish not only maintains the 
original smartness of shoes, it also prolongs their life Chis excellent 
dressing for shoes contains oils which act as a lubricant to leather, 
nourishing it and keeping it in a supple well - preserved condition 


Polish your shoes daily with 


CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH 


It only takes a minute & keeps shoe 


5 at their best 
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VOLTAIRE 
VANDYCK 


Window or Porthole in every Room 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


_ «ages Vand yck"’ from Southampton to Madeira 

(for Christm + Ey e festivities), Santa Cruz de la Palma, 

Las Palmas, Ten ffe and back to Madeira for New Year's 

Eve celebrat ions. Returning to Southampton, Jan. 5. 

16 days from 25 gns. 

Passengers will hav /e option of leav ing steamer at Madeira 
on Dec. 24 and rejoining New Year's Day. 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 


FEB. 5. *Vandyck * from Southampton to Madeira, 
Barbados, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Ciudade Trujillo (Santa 
Domingo), Kingston (Jamaica), Havana (Cuba), Miami, 
Bermuda, Ponta Delgada. 46 days from 80 gns. 


For details of above apply :— 


ng, Liverpool, 3 (Tel. Bank 8850). 27, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
cree ‘ton 5923). 64, Cross Street, Manchester, 2 (Tel. Blackfriars 2806) or tourist agents 

















| Christmas Cards 





If you are sending Christmas Cards specially printed with 
your name and address make a point of asking your Stationer 
for TUCK’S BOOKS OF SELECTED SPECIMENS 
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loose down seat cushions. 


DEEP -SEATED STUFF-OVER 


Upholstered all-hair with three 


Covered with good 
quality Printed Linen. 6 , 1 > a 6 
£36:17:6 


6 feet 3 inches wide. 


HAMPTON «& SONS, LTD., PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones : 
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cushion. Covered good 


quality Printed Linen. 


WHItehall 1020 


DEEP-SEATED EASY CHAIR. 


pear nce all hair with loose down seat 


CHAIRS & SETTEES 
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NEW BOOK C/215 illus- 
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TO ARMS FOR ARTS SAKE 


BY DOUGLAS NEWTON 


HESE Southern races were queer money, right enough, 
agreed the badly-hinged little man, his face—-coloured 


and wrinkled like an unpeeled walnut—taking on a 





sallow light of memory. No knowing, ever, just which 
angle their minds will swing at any given urge—though it ’s generally 
the way you ‘d never bet on. 

S ‘xs’'ample, would any other of earth’s peoples start a 
revolution simply because an opera singer had been sacked by 
her manager Pe a 

It sounded cuckoo, the little man agreed, but he ’d seen it. It 
happened up in one of those small Andean states that were so hemmed 
in by mountains that few people could read even their names on the 
map. The name of this particular republic was Casquimuleno. It 
was a happy and companionable place, made up of one great dip in 
the mountain pan, plus a lot of ditch-like valleys radiating from it. 
The people weren't three-quarter Indians, as most of these top-of-the- 
hill states were, but no more than a third. The rest was true Don 
Spaniard ; a dignified, touchy, but surprisingly affable and cultured 
breed, as that type mainly is. 

In their own way they were quite a go-ahead lot. They weren't 
so struck on progress as we are, but they did like dignified living, 
which included a fondness for artistic things, especially music. 

Their capital, Madre Mayo, was a pretty little town full of trees, 
nice old Spanish houses and sleepy little garden squares. The chief 
square contained the Government Palace, two theatres, and the 
Opera House, which was as big as the Government building, and 
was also run from it. State-aided, you know. And though 
Governments changed pretty often, as is the South American way, 
nothing was ever allowed to interfere with the Opera Season—except 
this once. 

They used to have first-rate opera companies, from Rome and 
Vienna and wherenot else, with the best stars to be had in the Vocal 
Way. The star who caused all the fuss was a Signorina Tula Malina, 
a famous and glittering tip-topper, who had throated her way to 
glory through all the capitals of Europe and the United States—so the 
bills said. 

She was, however, even more temperamental than most of her 
galaxy, and from the moment she arrived in Madre Mayo there was 
trouble. Big trouble, because, it seems, it wasn’t entirely her shout- 
ing—the manager of the Opera House, Senor Gaspar Gante, didn’t 
like her, and being a Don Spaniard, said so. There was war from the 
first rehearsal ; and at the third, a blow-up. Senor Gaspar sacked 
her then and there before the full orchestra and company. 

That was bad enough for anyone’s pride, but he did it in a mannet 
He said 


he would not have her at any price, because whatever Europe thought 


to do the extreme of violence to her high opinion of herself. 


of her, ie knew her to be no artist. She might be able to make loud 


legitimate noises in a soprano key, but she could neither act nor feel 
as a true diva should. 

Stung on the nerve that enraged most, Signorina Tula blazed out 
in fury. She not only stormed back, she made a campaign of it. 
She told the papers, and in no time she had half the population blazing 
with her ;: demanding from El Presidente, who, of course, could do what 
he willed in a State-aided concern, that he should dismiss Sefior 
Gaspar immediately and reinstate the brilliant and charming 
Signorina Tula even quicker. 

The uproar was so great that the President did intervene. It was 
just about the date when a new revolution was due, and he was a 
little nervous about the rough hill-ranchers along the valleys at the 
moment. He called Sefior Gaspar to a solemn Cabinet meeting, and, 
after hearing his case, carried the Cabinet to an interview and 
audition with the Signorina. Then, with due solemnity, he made 
matters worse. He gazetted an official protocol saying he sup- 
ported Senor Gaspar. 
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That was like a bomb flung into the opposition camp, and they 
grabbed at their political chance. The papers raved. All Casqui- 
muleno began hastily and violently to take sides. Only the fact 
that the Opera Season was in progress prevented a violent rebellion 
then and there. 

In the ordinary way the opera would have held the people quiet 
until the season was over and things had simmered down, only some- 
one told the Signorina this, explaining to her how the President and 
Gaspar were counting on the unwritten tradition of Casquimulefio 
and fiddles. She 
said ; “‘ Well, it will be an opera singer who will break that tradition.”’ 
And did it. 

She went off to the rough hill-ranchers in the steep valleys and 


re] 


to sink political strife during the time of singing 


became a fiery cross, or, rather, a singing one. She went from estancia 
to estancia, valley to valley, rousing the rustic peons, vaqueros and 
farm-owners to passion with her wrongs. She was a darn good- 
looker, she was dashing, and whatever else she didn’t have, she had a 
voice that could make hayseeds—that is, Spanish hayseeds—gulp 
and catch fire. 

Well, she did the trick. In less than a week of fire-brand tub- 
thumping and camp-fire singing, she had those already discontented 
agriculturists well alight. On the very day she ought to have appeared 
as the star in “‘ La Bohéme,” she rode into Madre Mayo at the head 
of thirty thousand armed horsemen. 

Revolutions, if frequent, are mild in South America. There was 
no bloodshed. El] Presidente vielded gracefully to overwhelming odds 
and did not even try to bolt. Senor Gaspar tried, but failed. The 
Signorina made sure of that, she meant to have his blood at. least 
she meant to shame him as much as he had shamed her in the face of 
the populace. 

Being Southern herself, she saw a brilliant way of revenge, of 
grinding the nose of his pride in the mud. She’d prove to his face 
before the gathered multitude of Casquimuleno how false, mean, 
prejudiced, unworthy and inartistic was /izs judgment. In other 
words, she would take the leading role of ‘“‘ La Bohéme”’ that night, 
and he, sitting bound and conspicuous in a box, would be publicly 
shamed by the triumph her perfect rendering of the part would bring 
her. . . . And after he had drunk this bitterness of exposure to the 
dregs, he would be taken out and shot against a convenient wall in 
due legal style. 

All Casquimuleno took fire at the idea. It was poetic justice 
after their own hearts. They crowded the Opera House to the roof. 
Even the aisles were packed ten deep, even the boxes were brimming 
save that one box where Senor Gaspar sat bound to a chair, with two 
srim riflemen standing guard over him. To terrific enthusiasm the 
opera opened ... and went on. 

The little man paused and blinked at them. 

“TI told vou these Southerners are an unguessatable breed, didn’t 
I? Well, they were all that, that night. They sat there packed 
tight like sardines. They watched, they listened to every note. 


When Signorina Tula came on they did not applaud her—this was 


too grave, too solemn an occasion in art. She sang with all her dash. 
she acted, flirted and did her stuff. They watched, all eves. every 
move and note of her performance. They concentrated all their 


minds to the very end, for they count art above most things there. 
\nd when the curtain went down, they were still watching. 

There was no applause. Just a long, odd sort of silence. Then 
the leader of the revolution got up in the front row of the stalls. Hi 
got up, walked solemnly across to the box where Gaspar was, took 
out a knife and cut his bonds. Gaspar stood up and bowed, the 
leader bowed, and Gaspar walked out a free man. 


‘It was then that the applause nearly wrecked the theatfe. 


“Yes, queer fish, these Southerners, but they do take art 
seriously. rHE END. 
ne, London, W.C.2; and Published at the Offi 3 4, St. Bride Street, I d E.C.4 
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Supplement to “‘ The Illustrated London News’’ Christmas Number, November 17, 1937. 


THE APPLE OF HIS M 


The popular estimate of Charles II. is not always correct, and it is too often forgotten what a great debt the Navy owed to him. 
an almost weekly visit to the Fleet in one of his yachts. “Shipping and sea affairs,” 
more fitted by nature for his country’s interest than he was in all his maritime inclinations.” 
of the tiller as a boy, he had loved her, and . . . twenty leagues by water were pleasanter to bim than two by land. 


The Navy was one of his chief interests, 
wrote the Duke of Buckingham, “seemed to be so much his talent, both for knowledg 
This tribute is quoted in Mr. Arthur Bryant’s ‘King Charles II.” where he a 
His pride was in the gilded ships that swung with the tic 


FROM A PAINTING BY WILLIAM VAN DE 





Published by The Illustrated London News and Sketch, 


IS MAJESTY’S EYE. 


ief interests, and he devoted a considerable amount of his private fortune to maintaining it at the highest pitch of efficiency. Among his favourite recreations was 
for knowledge as well as inclination, that a war of that kind was rather an entertainment than any disturbance to his thoughts....°Tis certain no Prince was ever 


where he adds: “If Charles was master of soft pleasures, he was also King of England and therefore sovereign of the sea. Ever since he had first felt the throb 
. . bd : . ’ w 3 ”? 
with the tides at Spithead and the Nore; the symbol of his power their brass guns.” Hence we may well term his Fleet, as shown above, “ the apple of his eye. 
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